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SKETCHES OF 


{KETCHES of the Artists! 


THE 


interesting 


b they ought to be, e¢ rtainly, even in 
spite of the inability of the sketcher. We 
propose to alternate our outlines of the 


poets with these portraits. 


One thing we 


ruarantee at least, namely, that our own 
irtists shall do well their part of the 
work: it should inspire them with a fellow- 


Vou. I, No. 6.—KK 


ARTISTS—REMBRANDT. 


shall befit the 
n mind that we 


feeling ; their engravings 


subject. Let it be borne i 
write for the people, and to no small ex- 
Our estimates must 
That 


These things we pro- 


tent for the young, 
not therefore be elaborately eritieal. 
would be a defect. 
pose: first, rapid biographical outlines of 


our subjects ; second, to weave into these 








482 
outlines characteristic illustrations, inci- 
dents, anecdotes, &c.; third, to present a 
general appreciation of the style and mer- 
of the artist. But we shall attempt 
these without 
blending our topies, and writing easily 
Let not our 


its 


designs methodical form, 
that we may be read easily. 
readers be repelled then with the fear that 
we are about to inflict upon them a dry 
the We 
shall attempt no such profanation of the 
We shall not only better please 


artistic dissertation on artists. 
subje ct. 
our readers, but better appreciate our sub- 
jects by a different course. The beautiful 
months are passing over us; 
sit down together, leisurely, in the wood- 
land shade, or among the garden-flowers, 
and talk of the masters of the “ Beautiful.” 

The picture at the head of our paper 
the appuye, 
the eminent artist in a rich 
It is one of the 


many which he has left of himself, in every 


is known as Rembrandt 
representing 
cloak and velvet cap. 
variety of position and costume, at differ- 
ent periods of his life, from youth to ad- 
vanced age. Sometimes he is portrayed 
with a hawk on his arm, or a saber in his 
hand; sometimes drawing, with a full lace 
ruffle 


his hair standing out from his head in all 


about his neck; or bareheaded, with 
It is said that he painted about 
Whether these 


counterfeit presentments” were 


directions. 
fifty pictures of himself. 
numerous” 
the result of the insatiable vanity which 
has been ascribed to him, or whether they 
the 
inaction, and perfecting itself by the most 


were impulse of his genius, scorning 
laborious practice in every variation of 
light, color, and drapery—wearying and 
disgusting to those unpossessed of the 
divine spark—we shall not attempt to 
determine. 

His personal appearance has been thus 


describe d 


“He was a man at once robust and delicate. 
His broad and slightly-rounded forehead pre- 
sented a development that indicates a powerful 
imagination. His eyes were small, deepset, 
quick, intelligent, and full of fire. His flowing 
hair, of a warm color, bordering on red, and 
curling naturally, may possibly indicate a Jewish 
extraction. His head had a great deal of 
chara r, in spit of the plainness of his 
features rT large, flat nose, high chee kbones, 
ind a copper-colored complexion, imparted a 
vulgarity to his face, which was however 
relieved by the form of his mouth, the haughty 
uutline of his eyebrows, and the brilliancy of 
his eyes. Such was Rembrandt: and the 


character of the figures he painted partakes of 


that of his own’ person,—that is to say, they 


let us, then, | 


| lives. 


; artist of our day 
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have a great deal of expression, but are not 
noble ; and pathos, but are 
deficient in what is termed style.” 


much 


posse ss 


The character of Rembrandt, in fact, is 
of 


a riddle—a _ collection contradictions 


| which must have puzzled the staid Dutch- 


men of his day, and which has not yet 
been solved by the critics of our time. 
His mental traits are as much a study for 
the psychologist, as are his wonderful 
Reckless, 


daring, and mischievous, as a school-boy, 


productions to the lover of art. 


and even in his mature years, he was, never- 
theless, unwavering in his devotion to his 
profession, and indefatigably industrious. 
It is said that his vanity was only equaled 
by his avarice; yet the same authorities 
tell us that he was “* coarse in his manners 
and neglectful of his dress.”” We _ find, 
too, that he married a poor village girl of 
Ransdorp, in the zenith of his fame, when 
doubtless many a fair one would have 
laid a fortune, with her heart, at his feet, 
for woman’s enthusiasm for genius is ac- 


The of 


power of conferring 


knowledged. artist eminence 
the 


mortality upon those connected with him 


possesses Im- 
Rembrandt has given us accurate represen- 
tations of his peasant wife, smiling at her 
blushes and finery, reflected from the mir- 
ror which she holds in her hand; while 
the bewitching faces of more high-bred 
forgotten with their 


have been 


It is a question, likewise, if much 


beauties 


of his reputation for avarice was not the 
result of her early-formed and tenacious 
frugality ; for though at her death he was 
possessed of a fortune amounting to up- 
ward of forty thousand florins, it was 
entirely dissipated in a few years after. 
Their domestic “ bill of fare” would cer- 
tainly not prove tempting to a fashionable 
but if Paul Rembrandt 
and his village bride, trained in poverty 
as their early yeurs had been, preferred 
brown bread, salt herrings, and small beer, 
to the dainty fare of more refined circles, 
why should they not gratify their tastes? 
Perhaps they dieted for dyspepsia, though 
we must confess their round healthy faces 
scarcely countenance such a conjecture, and 
doubt if the disease was then known. 


Like 


their names on the page of history, the 


we 
most of those who have written 
artist’s life was commenced in obscurity. 
His mother’s maiden name was Cornelia 
Van Zuitbroek ; his father was a miller, 
Herman Gerrestz, surnamed Van Ryn, or, 
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THE 


of the Rhine ; and the worthy couple lived 
on a branch of that beautiful river, at a 


short distance from Leyden, near the 
villages of Layerdop and Konkerck. 
Onthe 15th of June, 1606, in an odd-looking 
house, connected with the old mill, the 
great painter first saw the light—the light 
with which he was afterward to attain 


such triumphs. 

He grew up a stout, good-natured boy, 
possessing, however, great resolution and 
independence of character, which he dis- 
played in a most violent opposition to the 
occupation of his father, when it became 
necessary to initiate lim into Its mysteries. 
Finding labor so distasteful to his son, the 
old miller that the life 
of the priesthood might suit him; he ae- 


concluded easy 
cordingly sent him to the University of 
It must 
have been a sad disappointment to his 


Leyden, to acquire an education. 


paternal pride, when the youth, who liked 
the Latin grammar no better than grinding 
flour, was sent back by his teachers as 
The 
was at his wits’ end; to 
head, and that of his son, a severe drubbing 
which quite 


incerrigible. disheartened old man 


settle his own 


was administered, was as 
repugnant to the taste of the young repro- 
bate as either of his previous experiments 
of preparatory life. Indignant at this un- 
successful method of fascinating him with 
Latin, and probably fearing a repetition of 
the disagreeable discipline, the boy escaped 
the next morning to the house of the artist 
Van Zwanenburg, who was an acquaintance 
of his Leyden. He kindly 


undertook to obtain the sturdy miller’s 


father’s in 
consent to the new employment, which the 
runaway seemed determined to pursue ; a 
task of no little difficulty, for it was neces- 
sary to relinquish all prospect of present 
gain, with uncertain hopes for the future. 


MILL, 


The commencement of this career seem- 
but numerous 
artists have since contended for the honor 
of forming the style of the painter whose 
works soon gave immortality to his name. 
Peter Lastman, Jaques Pinas, and George 
have all been claimed as his 
The 
truth is, he soon outstripped his teachers. 
After a few lessons in perspective, which 
he found tiresome in its detail, his active 


ed unpromising enough; 


Schooten, 
masters by different biographers. 


mind struck out a new path, which simpli- 
fied the reduced the labor. 
Ile was absorbed and diligent in his new 


process and 
employment, but was ever aiming to pro- 
duce great effects with little work. In his 
later pictures, the paint is laid on ap- 
parently in masses, but with such accuracy, 
such matchless knowledge of their relation 
to each other, that they produce, at a dis- 
tance, the most harmonious and magical 
effect. It is said that the hair and beard 
of his portraits were finished with the 
handle of his brush. He disliked having his 
pictures too closely examined, but pushed 
back the too prying visitor, saying, paint was 
unwholesome, and should not be smelled. 
One of Rembrandt's first sketches hap- 
pened to meet the eye of a Leyden bur- 
gomaster, who immediately recognizing the 
genius it offered to interest a 
distinguished painter of Amsterdam in his 
behalf. 
and under his new master the boy-artist 


evinced, 
Joyfully was the offer accepted, 


scarcely allowed himself a moment’s re- 
pose ; for the old miller obstinately refused 
to maintain his son in what he sincerely 
Save the mark ! 
To him, as to many, every one was idle 


believed to be idleness. 


who did not grind flour, or at least florins. 

When his term of instruction had ex- 
pired, he returned with high hopes to the 
old mill, where, much to his father’s morti- 
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fication, instead of resuming the respect- 
able employment which he had tried so 
hard to beat into him, the graceless son 
set about his first picture, forming such 
a studio as he could from an upper loft, 
Jumbered with grain-bags and lighted with 
only a narrow window in the roof. ‘True 
to the determination which he had early 
formed, of being guided by nature alone, 
and thus preserving the originality which he 
felt within him, Rembrandt’s first finished 
essay at his art was a picture of the old 
mill. 
a lantern, which reveals his sternly- 
marked features, is directing his workmen 
in the arrangement of the flour-sacks in 
the granary. At the foot of the wooden 
staircase, the face of his mother is seen 
na single ray, which streams from the 
lantern. 

This picture, simple and yet picturesque 
as were its conception and arrangement, 
was carried on foot, by the resolute Paul, 
to the Hague; where, to his astonishment 
and delight, it was purchased by a rich 
amateur for one hundred florins. 
life 
hundred 


Unlike Correggio, whose was 


sacrificed for the two copper 
for one of his immortal 
toiled twelve 


under a burning sun, our 


livres, received 
with 
foot 
artist, impatient to inform his father of his 


pictures, which he 


miles on 


good fortune, returned in the diligence. 
Here occurred one of those incidents with 
which his life was filled, so illustrative of 
his character for recklessness and caprice. 
When the coach stopped for dinner, the 
passengers alighted; but Rembrandt  re- 
fearful of losing his hard- 
When had 


finished their grain, they started off in an 


mained, too 
earned treasure. the horses 
unaccountable manner, and halted not till 
they had reached their accustomed resting- 
place in Leyden, when the overjoyed artist 
hastened home with his precious florins. 
The stable-boy should not have left his 
horses harnessed while a youth, with such 
a mischievous face, remained alone with 
them, elated first 
burning to make it known to those who 
had him. It 
was too irresistible Doubt- 
less, too, he exulted over the dismay of his 


with his success, and 


ridiculed and discouraged 


a temptation. 


fellow-passengers, who were left behind, 


with plenty of leisure, however, and dis- 


position to abuse the author of the trick. 
In 1630, at the early age of twenty-four, 
Rembrandt was established in Amsterdam 


The miller, in the strong light of 
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as the most eminent and original of living 
artists. He here opened a school, and 
pupils flocked around him, though the 
exorbitant sum of one hundred florins an- 
nually was demanded His 
scholars studied from models in separate 


for each. 
apartments ; so jealous was he to preserve 
the original talent which might be devel- 
oped. Among others of those who after- 
ward became distinguished, were Fictoor, 
Gerhard Douw, Lievens, Van Eeckhout, 
Van Hoogstraten, Govaert Flink, Leonard 
Bramer, and Ferdinand Bol. He is said 
to have retouched the pieces executed by 
those under his instruction, and sold them 
for at the 
which he could always command. 


his own, extravagant prices 


Hlis studio is described as a circular 
room, in which the light was admitted 
through narrow openings, so managed as 
to exclude it from all but one. The most 


fantastic and singular effects were thus 


produced. This strange room was filled 
with all kinds of draperies, turbans, scarfs, 
rusty halberds, suits of armor, and antique 
furniture. He was very proud of his 
picturesque collection, showing them to 
visitors as his antiquities, and he never 
wearied of re-arranging them, so as to vary 
the effect he called 
this “* making his models sit to him.” He 
also possessed many valuable engravings. 


of light and color; 


among which were those of Mark Antony, 
the 
Raphae l. 

The style which Rembrandt first dis- 
played to the world forms an era in the 


famous engraver of Bologna after 


history of art,—so grand and conclusive 
were his discoveries, so perfect, and yet 
seemingly almost miraculous, was his effee- 
tive management of the simple agencies of 
light and shade. Discarding the rules and 
trammels through which his predecessors 
had plodded, as is the province of genius 
alone, he arrived at the desired result intui- 
tively. His early pieces were in the high- 
ly-finished manner which was then the 
demand of his countrymen; but he soon 
struck out for himself a sharp, bold style, 
oftea apparently rude and coarse, but 
brilliant and accurate, and producing most 
wonderful effeets. His three distinguish- 
ing characteristics were touch, expression, 
and chiaro-oscuro; in the latter he is in- 
deed unrivaled. His lights are so well 
managed, his shadows so clear, his finish 
the extreme ; 
and, even when seemingly coarse and 


often soft and delicate in 
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rough, the tout ensemble is harmonious 
and effective. A davb of paint, which 
may seem to be dashed at random, or by 
accident, upon the picture, is found to 
be indispensable in giving life and ex- 
pression to his subject. Only the most 
perfect control of touch, and a knowledge 
of his art learned from nature alone, 
could accomplish these triumphs. 

His mastery over the wide range of 
subjects which he attempted is not the 
least remarkable proof of his genius. A 
distinguished eritic says of his portraits: 
“Far from suffering by a comparison with 
those of any other painter, they often 
threw those of the greatest masters into 
the background.” His figures are de- 
scribed as wanting in grace and purity. 
his early resolution, he 
studied nature and it 


confessed that his own country furnished 


According to 
alone ; must be 
somewhat grotesque models for the classic 
scenes which he oceasionally attempted, 
or for the 
should have adorned his favorite Scripture 


noble Jewish forms which 


productions. 


His landscapes are generally of a 
gloomy character, often representing the 
struggle between storm and_ sunshine. 


He seldom chooses extensive views ; but 


renders the most limited scene and the 
commonest objects poetical, by his un- 
rivaled management of his great and tri- 
umphant weapon-—the light. It has been 
remarked that “ Rembrandt expressed all 
Life is light, 


and 


ideas by light and shade. 
and death is darkness ; silence is 
represented by a sweet harmony of tones, 
softly graduated to produce upon the eye 
the same effect that silence would produce 
upon the ear.” 

His sitters were often wearied with the 
exactitude with which all the preliminaries 
be arranged, before he would take 
The atti- 
tude, the draperies, but above all the 


must 
up his magie peneil for work. 


light, must be adjusted with the utmost 
nicety, at any expense of time and labor; 
refused the vigorous 
down 


or the great artist 


touch, which was to send them 
to posterity, in the glowing coloring, the 
golden radiance, and the living expression, 
which characterized all his portraits. 
Many anecdotes are told illustrative of 
his capricious nature, as well as of his ava- 
rice ; but they all prove him to have been 
possessed of matchless bonhomie, and this 


we opine is more rarely united with genius 
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than even the miserliness which has been 
so universally attributed to him. Indeed, 
some of these are difficult to reconcile 
with this unworthy trait. 

At one time a wealthy family were sit- 
ting for the completion of a group. In the 
midst of his work he learned that a favor- 
ite monkey had accidentally been killed. 
Besides the loud lamentations which he 
made over his loss, his grief found ex- 
pression in a spirited sketch of his pet, 
among the heads of his aristocratic patrons ; 
when they finally objected to pay for the 
work with this addition to their domestic 
circle, the mischievous artist refused to 
erase the obnoxious subject, but kept the 
picture, immortalizing his departed com- 
panion and his own eccentricity. 

His pupils often amused themselves by 
painting imitations of coin, and scattering 
them about the room; well knowing that 
their rheumatic old master would not fail 
to stoop for them, be the difficulty ever so 
great, or the amount ever so trifling. 

A story is related of an amateur, who 
offered Rembrandt two hundred florins for 
a picture which struck his faney. .The 
bargain was concluded, and the purchaser 
was to call for it on the morrow. Before 
evening the artist received a letter offer- 
ing three hundred florins for the same 
picture, which the writer described, and 
pretended to have seen at a casual visit to 
his studio. ‘Time and place were named 
for its delivery. The distance fixed upon 
was long, and the hour an inconvenient 
one; but Rembrandt wearied himself in 
seeking his unknown correspondent. Af- 
ter a protracted but fruitless search, he 
returned to find in the indi- 
vidual with whom he had bargained the 
day before, awaiting his prize. Adroitly 
concealing the coveted picture, (for the 
additional hundred florins might yet be 
obtained,) the crafty artist mournfully be- 
wailed an accident which had befallen it; 


his room 


but generously promised to paint another 
precisely like it. The stranger, however, 
indignantly refused a copy of the work he 
had selected ; and soon after his departure 
Master Rembrandt received another brief 
letter from his anonymous correspondent, 
reproaching him with his falsehood, ridi- 
culing the weariness he had endured, and 
exulting in the loss of the sale; closing 
with some advice well suited to the cir- 
cumstances. This of course revealed the 
deception; but instead of flying into a 
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passion, or nursing his wrath in dignified 
silence, Rembrandt, good-naturedly survey- 
ing the rogues surrounding him, charges 
them with the trick, 
“Ah, you young varlets do not know the 
value of a florin as I do.” It must be ad- 
mitted that this story has no very satisfac- 


and exclaims :— 


tory authority. 
One of the 


of his schemes for enhancing the value of 


wittiest and most successful 


his productions was his well-known feign- 
ed death. 
and was refused to all his friends; 


He was taken violently sick, 
crow- 
the 
house, that the noise of passers-by might 
the sinking sufferer. At a 
suitable time he was reported to have paid 
the debt of 
instructed and 


ing worse, straw was strewn before 


not disturb 


nature ; but as his properly- 


inconsolable widow stated 
that all his other debts were unpaid, it 
was necessary to sell his pictures to meet 
these demands. Of course they met a 
ready sale, and at then incredible prices. 
the 


have been keenly felt when he afterward 


The satire of stern humorist must 
appeared among the amazed purchasers, 


who were hoarding the portfolios which 
his supposed decease had trebled in value. 
At publie sales he bid for his own pictures, 
rather than suffer the slightest deprecia- 
tion of price; and sometimes, refusing to 
sell on any terms, suffered his only son, 
‘Titus, to dispose of a few, at enormous sums, 
on the pretence that it was unknown to 
his father. 


dated Venice, 


Three of his engravings are 
in order to delude the public, 
He often 


infatuated countrymen to go to England, 


it is supposed. threatened his 
and busied himself in making preparations. 
This immediately raised the prices of his 


works to most extravagant rates. 


Rembrandt seems to have possessed 
little reverence for rank and wealth, 


though he is aecused of making sueh an 


idol of the latter. Most of his companions 
life: the 


most aristocratic of his countrymen would 


were of the lower rank in vet 


have been proud of his society. Reproach- 

ed for his taste in this 

* When 

labors, I do not seek grandeur, which is 
| but 


trouble some to me, 


respect, he said 


I wish to amuse myself after my 


only libe rty.” 


(mong 


g his few “respectable ” acquaint- 
inces were Professor Tulp, the goldsmith, 
and Janus Lutma, to whom he has given 
immortality by his famous etching, which 
displays the various lights of the different 


metals and tools in a remarkable manner. 
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There were also Abraham France, the 
elder Haaring, the Anabaptist minister 
Renier his intimate 
friend Burgomaster Six, of whom also he 


Ansloo, and most 
executed an engraving, copies of which 


The like- 


ness must have been wonderfully life-like ; 


are familiar to all amateurs. 


the figure searcely seems a plain surface 
as he stands in the most natural attitude 
leaning against an open window; while 
his serious and truthful countenance ex- 
presses the interest which the book in his 
hand evidently inspires. 

His pictures were often the result of a 
momentary impulse. His famous one of 
the “ Pont de Six” was originated by the 
tardiness of a servant in bringing the mus- 
tard to the dinner-table of his friend Bur- 
While they were awaiting 
the loiterer, who had been sent to the vil- 


gomaster Six. 


lage for the desired article, the artist wa- 
gered that he would engrave a print before 
his return. Upon a prepared plate, of 
which he was never destitute, the land- 
scape from the dining-room window was 
immediately engraved in the most rapid, but 
accurate manner, and the wager was won. 

In the intervals of his higher composi- 
tions, he frequently painted for amusement 


He onee fitted a plece of canvas to the 
window of his apartment, and painted his 
servant-girl upon it, as if in the act of 


Difficult as the 
whole subject must have been, particularly 


throwing up the sash. 


in the resemblance of the darkened win- 
dow to real light, the triumph was com- 
plete. ‘The whole figure was in such bold 
relief and so animated that every one who 
saw it was deceived. 

One of his most celebrated pictures 1s 
© The Lecture.” It 
painted as a token of gratitude for the 


had 


him by Professor Tulp in his early eca- 


Anatomical was 


patronage which been extended to 


reer. ‘The principal defect pointed out 
by critics in this remarkable work is the 
vigor and finish of each part, thus dividing 
which should only take in 


the attention 


the general effect with the main design. 
It represents the lecturer with a corpse 
upon the table before him, explaining to 
the class surrounding him the mechanism 
of the hand, which he holds with his instru- 
“The Night Patrol” and “ The 
‘Two Philosophers” are among his most cel- 
The latter arrests the 


attention of most visitors in the gallery of 


ment. 
ebrated productiens 


the Louvre by its wonderful coluring; so 
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sweetly and harmoniously are the hues 
blended as to convey the idea of perfect 
silence and repose. 

His genius, however, was most dis- 
played in loftier compositions, and particu- 
larly in his Seripture pieces. ‘“ The De- 
scent from the Cross,” though handled pre- 
viously with consummate ability, received 
new sublimity from Rembrandt’s touch. 
‘Though the figures (even that of the Sa- 
viour himself) are acknowledged to be 
faulty in the extreme, yet his new and 
startling management of his well-studied 
chiaro-oscuro has not only redeemed its 
acknowledged defects, but placed it above 
all others on the same subject. “A ray 
of light, like a glance from the Almighty, 
pierces the gloom in which the picture is 
shrouded, and falls upon the descending 
body, illuminating it with glory.” It was 
a masterly conception, which only the 
most poetical imagination could produce. 
“The Return of the Prodigal,’ “The 


Woman of Samaria,” “The Raising of 


Lazarus,” “ The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” “Christ Driving the Money- 
Changers from the Temple,” “ The Ecce 
Homo,” &c., were a few among the nu- 
merous subjects of this character which 


were handled by the great painter. 


Wonderful as were the productions of 


his easel, Rembrandt’s fame as an en- 
graver is equally great. Indeed, he seems 
to have created a kind of furore in this 
department of art, which it is difficult to 
imagine among the stolid Dutchmen of his 
time. It was by no means confined to 
them, however; for merchants came from 
all parts of Europe, offering any price for 
one of his proofs. He frequently refused 
a hundred florins for a small etching. 
One of his biographers asserts that to such 
an extent was this rage earried that * peo- 
ple were actualiy ridiculed who did not 
possess a proof of the little Juno with a 
crown, and another without the crown: or 
of the little Joseph with a white face, and 
the same with a black face; or of the 
woman with a white bonnet and a little 
foal, and the same without a bonnet.” 
Four of the most remarkable of Rem- 
brandt’s works in this department were 
executed for a Spanish book written by 
Manassé-ben-Israel, entitled ‘ Glorious 
Stone, or of the Statue of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, with Many and Divers Authorities, 
taken fram the Holy Scriptures and from 
the Learned Men of Old.” It is of course 


a very rare work, and has been sold for 
enormous sums. The following descrip- 
tion has been given of these wonderful 
engravings :— 

** Jacob’s Dream is the subject of the first of 
these mystic compositions. The angels gently 
ascend and desce nd a ladder, which is only il- 
lumined at its upper extremity. The dreamer, 
whom we suppose to be at the bottom of the 
ladder, is in the most profound darkness, This 
is the first state of the etching ; but in a sec- 
ond proof, his figure may just be distinguished 
through the bars of the ladder as he is stretched 
at the foot. The celestial ray has descended 
the steps, and with its dying gleam indicates 
the vague outline of the sleeping traveler. The 
mystery is profound, the effect grand. The 
angels who brush against Jacob with their 
wings are, it is true, neither light nor aérial, 
but their very weight seems to render them 
more powerful and formidable. The lighting 
of the picture supplies the poetry of the sub- 
je et, or rather of itself constitutes the poetry, 
for by means of it the effect is elevated to un- 
equaled grandeur. This engraving, destined 
for a small book, is not so large as the hand of 
the engraver; but the genius of Rembrandt, in 
spite of the narrow limits within which it is 
confined, gives the effect of gigantic proportions 
to the subject. In the same book he has rep- 
resented the Vision of Ezkiel, and he seems to 
have taken delight in making it pass through 


| all the variations of his magie lantern. A glory 


is shining above, in the midst of which the 
Almighty appears surrounded by adoring an- 
gels. Below are seen the four animals of 
which the prophet speaks, loathsome beasts, as 
frightful as the gnomes lately discovered by 
Goya, and which, in the twilight where they 
are seen spreading out their hideous wings, 
serve as contrasts to the glories of heaven. 
This engraving measures only three inches; 
yet it comprises both worlds, hell below and 
heayen above, the brightness of paradise and 
the horrors of the infernal regions; it com- 
mences like the dream of a perfectly happy 
man, and finishes like the nightmare of a con- 
demned felon.”’ 

Catalogues of his works mention three 
hundred and seventy-six plates executed 
by his own hand; for this department of 
labor was earried on in solitude and mys- 
tery. The earliest are dated 1628, when 
he was twenty-two years old, and only 
ceased thirteen years befure his death. 

All that was mortal of the great painter 
disappeared from the earth in 1688, or, as 


| it is stated by some authorities, in 1694; 
| but the productions of his immortal genius 


will live while the light with which he 
glorified them shall shine on their softened 
and marvelously-blended coloring. The 
material on which they were executed 
may decay; but his name is written on 
the historic page of Art in heaven’s own 


sunbeams. 


— 
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CHESTERFIELD HOUSE, 
TIMES 


THI 


LIFE AND 


rHE ADVENTURER 


‘ie year 1753 found Johnson in his 

desolated home in Gough-square, still 
eecupied with his “ Dictionary,” which 
had hung heavily upon his hands through 
many years of toil and weariness. He was 
still doomed to unremitted diligence ; nor 


was the griu 


form of poverty yet driven 


thre shold, 


night of his labors 


beyond his though the long 
was rapidly drawing 
toward its termination. 

1753, i-fie- 


Under date of January Ist, 


style—which he then adopted, and used 


ever afterward—is found among his pub- 
lished * Prayers and Meditations” a prayer 
by which the state of his mind is foreibly 
After 
tude for past mercies, and a prayer for 
the 


indicated, an expression of grati- 


gracious assistance for future, he 
idds, ** Make me so to consider the loss 
of my wife whom thou hast taken from 
me, that it may dispose me, by thy grace, 
to lead the residue of my life in thy fear.” 
‘The 


pressed heavily upon his spirit, and gave a 


loss of his wife for a long time 
tinge of sadness to many of his productions. 
He had then, 


relieved, by 


for nearly a vear, been 


the discontinuance of “ The 


Rambler,” from one half of the double 
burden that had before rested upon him 
for two whole years. But though con- 


stitutionally inelined to indolenece, its 


indulgence was quite incompatible with 


OF JOHNSON. 


DICTIONARY, 


the healthy action of his mind, as well as 
inconsistent with the requirements of his 
He found it 
relieve the dull 
heaping up words and writing definitions 


His love 


of the Essay was not exhausted by the 


circumstances. agreeable, 


theretore, to routine ot 


by more congenial occupations, 


hard service it had given bim; and though 
he was not P 
f s 
pleased to see a successor to his cherished 
* Rambler” 


after the cessation of that 


repared again to assume the 


ich a stated issue, he was 


burden « 


brought into existence soon 
“oT he 


foot, under the 


work. 
was set 


“ The 


Adventurer” on 


influence of Rambler,” and was 


designed, from the first, to be its supple- 


ment. But it was wisely determined that 
it should not, like its predecessor, be the 
production of a single hand. The work 
was undertaken by IHawkesworth, the 


intimate friend and willing disciple of 
Johnson; with whom it is supposed that 
Dr. Bathurst, another equally intimate 
and companion of the great 
For the work 
thus was not 
wholly unqualified, though his just pre- 
tensions to scholarship were never ex- 


But he was a man of quick 


endeared 
moralist, was associated. 


assumed, Hawkesworth 


tensive. 
perception, and he had by much reading, 
English and&@ French 


chiefly of current 


literature, acquired a good share of super- 
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ficial knowledge, and some facility in 
criticism and composition ; and by aiming 
at the style of Johnson, whom he long 
regarded as “his guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” he gave a good degree of strength 
and dignity to his own. Jt is known that 
the work was undertaken with Johnson’s 
concurrence and approval, and presently 
he came to be actively engaged in it. 
The first number of “ The Adventurer” 
was issued on the 7th of November, 1752, 
and, like its predecessor, it made its ap- 
The 


principal contributors, besides Hawkes- 


pearance in semi-weekly numbers. 


worth, who, in addition to the general 


editorial supervision, wrote nearly one half | 


of the essays—and Johnson, whose pieces 
are supposed to amount to about thirty— 
were Dr. Bathurst, who wrote several of 
the Bonnel 
who had been among the first publicly to 


earlier numbers; 
recognize the excellence of “ The Ram- 
bler,” which he did in a miscellany called 
“The Student,” of which he was then 
editor; and Dr. Joseph Warton. The 
connection of Warton with “ The Adven- 


Thornton, | 


turer” was procured by Johnson, with the | 


design of obtaining from him such critical 
essays as it was known he was capable 
of producing, and which could not fail 
greatly to enhance the value of the pub- 
lication. 

The design and ‘general form of “ The 
Adventurer” being the same with those of 
“The Rambler,” that work may seem to 


be little more than a continuation of this. | 


the works have 


common, they 


But 


features 


though two 


in are equally 
clearly distinguished by strongly marked 
differences. Their diversity of authorship 
necessarily gave greater variety of style 


* The Adven- 


turer’s” essays than could have been at- 


and modes of thought to 
tained from a single mind. ‘The range of 
subjects was also larger than in the pre- 
work; and, instead of confining 
to the that 
almost exclusively occupy * The Rambler,” 


ceding 


themselves grave themes 
the writers of “ The Adventurer” frequently 
indulged their readers with portraits of 
character, narratives, and essays of wit, 
humor, and pleasantry. Compared with 
“The Rambler,” “ The Adventurer” has 
less solemn dignity; its style is not so 
grave, its morality is less rigid, and its 
almost wholly 


is 


character 
while it has more variety, is 


religious 
wanting ; 
more sprightly, and altogether has less of 


many | 
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the magisterial tone of the teacher, and 
more of the manner of a companion and 
friend. The critical papers in “ The 
Adventurer,” for which it was indebted 
chiefly to the Reverend Dr. Warton, con- 
stitute a feature of real excellence that 
finds but poor counterpart in “ The 
Rambler.” Even Johnson’s own papers 
in “The Adventurer,” though generally 
similar to those in “ The Rambler,” are 


a 


less elevated and solemn, and also much 
more varied in style and purpose. 

The of this new 
candidate for public favor, as might be 


immediate success 
presumed, was greater than that attained 
by its stately predecessor; and though 
many of its essays relate to matters of 
less permanent interest, yet they are ever 
now read with both pleasure and profit. 
For the year 1753 Johnson's history 
He 
toiled at his * Dictionary,” and occasionally 
wrote an essay for the ‘“ Adventurer ;” and 
that is about all that can be said of his oceu- 
his domestic affairs will be noticed 
in another place. Nearly the same account 
must be given of the next year, only omit- 
ting the “ Adventurer,” and substituting 
the “ Life That earliest of 
Johnson’s patrons of the trade died during 
the latter part of the former year ; and in 
the February number of the Gentleman's 


presents very few points of interest. 


pations : 


of Cave.” 


Magazine appeared his biography,—the 
same that is still found in the collected works 
of its author. That work isa remarkable in- 
stance of the power of genius, to elevate and 
ennoble a subject in itself quite common, 
and without the elements of greatness. 
Cave, no doubt, possessed many good qual- 
ities, as well as some characteristic foibles ; 
but in neither was there anything to dis- 
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tinguish him from thousands of others. 
He wasa diligent and moderately-success- 
ful man had lived as 


other men in similar circumstances live, 


of business; he 


and had died as other men die,—and one 
would ask what made of the 
biography of such a one? Yet did John- 
son make of it a considerably extensive 
and really valuable piece of biography ; 
and so gave to fame a name that other- 


could be 


wise would not have survived his own 
generation. 

But a more important epoch in John- 
son’s history was now athand. His great 
philological work, which had been upon his 
hands for nearly seven years, was rapidly 
approaching its completion; and as the 
author began to see the end of his labors 
he increased his diligence, from the im- 
patience resulting from hopes almost real- 
ized but still deferred. Another motive 
may also have added to his haste and im- 


He had the 


booksellers to do the job for fifteen hun- 


patience. contracted with 


dred and 


which he was to meet all expenses inci- 


seventy-five pounds, out of 


dental to the preparation of the work ; and 
Of this 


sum, a considerable proportion was _ paid 


he was to be paid as it advanced. 


to assistants, and for books of reference 


and stationery ; so that now the whole 
amount was exhausted, though the work 
was not yet finished. 

It has 
“Plan of the 


1747, it was addressed to 


the 


was issued in 


that when 


Dictionary ” 


been noticed, 


Lord Chester- 


field. In the accompanying address John- 
son consented to solicit for the proposed 
work the patronage of that nobleman, 


who was then one of his majesty’s Secre- 
taries of State. The tone of delicate but 
decided flattery there used, is so unlike the 
hardy independent style in which he usu- 
ally turned over his productions to publie 
criticism, as to suggest the suspicion that 
large expectations were entertained as to 
from the 


the advantages likely to result 


solicited patronage. It should be remem- 
bered that during all this period Johnson 
was miserably poor; that he was compel- 
led in whatever he did to make “ provision 
for the day that was passing over him.” 
The “ Dictionary” al 
work devoted especially to the honor and 


he considered as 


advantage of the whole nation; and one in 
which the nation might be said to have 
a kind of property.” It is not 


therefore, that the starving author, while 


strange, 
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thus toiling for the public advantage, 
should think that since one of the king’s 
ministers had become patron to the work, 
the favor of the government, in a substan- 
tial form, him. 
This expectation induced him to depart 
from his usual course, and evidently at 


should be extended to 


some sacrifice of feeling, to solicit one of 
the great to consent to be recognized as 
his patron. 

To those who view the subject from a 
distance, and know the characters of the 
men and their circumstances, it is not a 
matter of surprise that the attempted co- 
alition was not suecessful. How far the 
attempt was carried is not certainly known ; 
but probably further than either of the 
parties subsequently wished to confess. 
It is known that Chesterfield highly ap- 
preciated the flattering distinction shown 
to him, and that Johnson paid several 
visits to his lordship’s mansion, and, worst 
of all, that Chesterfield gave, and Johnson 
accepted, ten pounds from his patron. 
But the union was a forced and unnatural 
from the 
result in mutual disgust and alienation. 

Among the “ Letters” of 
Lord Chesterfield, which, though not pub- 
lished till some years later, were written 


one, and was destined first to 


celebrated 


about this time, is one containing what is 


commonly known as the character of “a 


respectable Hottentot,” of which portrait 


Johnson was by many believed to have 
been the original Though a base eari- 
cature, the points of likeness are well 


chosen, and, perhaps, according to Ches- 


terfield’s notions of things, not overdrawn. 


“ There is aman,” writes his lordship, *“ whose 


moral character, deep learning, and superior 
parts, I acknowledge, admire, and respect ; but 
whom it is so impossible for me to love, that I 
am almost in a fever whenever I am in his 
company. His figure without being deformed 


seems made to disgrace or ridicule the common 
structure of the human body. His legs and 
arms are never in the position which, accord- 
ing to the situation of his body, they ought to 
but constantly employed in committing 

He throws 
whatever he 


be in; 
acts of hostility upon the graces. 
anywhere but down throat 

means to drink, and only mangles what he 
means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards 
of social life, he mistimes and misplaces every- 
thing. He disputes,with heat and indiscrim- 
inately, mindless of the rank, character, or sit- 
uation of those with whom he disputes. Abso- 
lutely ignorant of the several gradations of 


his 


familiarity and respect, he is exactly the same 
to his superiors, his equals, and his inferiors ; 
and, therefore, by a necessary consequence, ab- 


surd to two of the three. Is it possible to 
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loye such a man? The utmost I can do for 
him is, to consider him a respectable Hotten- 
tot.” 


Whether the separation took place si- 
lently through mutual antipathy, or vio- 
lently, is not certainly determined, though 
the current tradition has favored the lat- 
ter. Sir John Hawkins, who is good au- 
thority in all matters of fact relative to 
this portion of Johnson’s history, and who, 
in this particular, is seconded by Lord 
Lyttleton, attributes the breach to an of- 
fense taken by Johnson at what he deemed 
a personal slight from his lordship. John- 
son having called on Chesterfield one 
morning, was kept waiting a long time in 
an outer room for his noble host to be 
sufficiently disengaged to receive him; 
but when the door opened, out walked 
Colley Cibber, a person for whom John- 
son had the most intense contempt; when, 
enraged to find that it was for such a one 


that he had been kept at a distance, he | 


hastily left the place, and never came 


again. ‘This account is certainly made | 
. . . | 
probable by a remark in Johnson’s letter 


to Chesterfield, given below ; though Bos- 
well tells us that Johnson gave him to 
understand that the statement was not 
well-founded. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that a transaction of this kind would 


be orally transmitted with entire accuracy | 
in all its details; but the balance of evi- | 


dence is certainly in favor of the substan- 
tial truthfulness of Sir John’s statement. 
Nor is this at all inconsistent with John- 
son’s declaration “that there never was 
any particular incident that produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and 
him; but that his lordship’s continual 
neglect was the reason why he resolved 
to have no connection with him.” 

Though but little can be said in defense 


of Lord Chesterfield’s character, yet in | ag K* cf: 
this quarrel the fault seems not to have | © Pep enreky teccbaay! 204-guentngegy eek gion 


been all on one side. His lordship had 
made no definite promises, nor attempted 
to excite hopes that he did not afterward 
answer to; nor was he responsible for the 
large expectations entertained by Johnson 
and his employers. Had the government 
seen fit to give him a competent main- 


is it at all strange, considering the charac- 
ters and relations of the two persons, that 
Chesterfield treated Johnson with “ con- 
tinual neglect.” He could not do other- 
wise, without carrying out beyond the 
usual limits of its tyranny the fashionable 
hypocrisy that his lordship dignified with 
the style of the rules of politeness. It is 
also due to Chesterfield that it should be 
known, that during most of the period in 
which Johnson supposed himself to be 
purposely neglected, though he probably 
knew nothing of it, his patron was pros- 
trated by disease, or excluded from soci- 
ety by deafness and other growing infirm- 
ities. When it became generally known 
that the “ Dictionary” was nearly ready 
for publication, Chesterfield published in a 
weekly paper called “The World” two 
letters calling public attention to the ex- 
pected publication, and saying many fine 
things of the fitness of the author for his 
work, and, therefore, as to what might be 
expected of the work itself. 

“T think the public in general, and the re- 
public of letters in particular,’’ he remarked, 
“are greatly obliged to Mr. Johnsen for having 
undertaken and executed so great and desira- 
ble a work. Perfection is not to be expected 
from any man; but if we are to judge by the 
various works of Johnson already published, 
we have good reason to believe that he will 
bring this as near to perfection as any man 
could do. The Plan of it, which was published 
some years ago, seems to me to be proof of it. 

“Tt must be owned that our language is, at 
present, in a state of anarchy, and, hitherto, 
perhaps, it may not have been the worse for 
it. sa ” +6 The time for discrimi- 
nation seems to be now come, ‘Toleration, 
adoption, and naturalization, have run their 
lengths. Good order and authority are now 


| necessary. But where shall we find them, and 


tenance while occupied with a work of so | 


much public interest, the act would have 
been both just and judicious; but such 
acts are too uncommon to make the neg- 
lect of them any occasion of complaint 
against individual kings or ministers. Nor 


at the same time the obedience due to them? 
We must have recourse to the old Roman ex- 
pedient in times of confusion, and choose a dic- 
tator. Upon this principle I give my vote for 


and I hereby declare that I make a total sur- 
render of all my rights and privileges in the 
English language as a free-born British subject 
to the said Mr. Johnson during the time of his 
dictatorship.” 

That Chesterfield was sincere in all he 
then said there is no cause to doubt, sim- 
ply because he had no motives to be insin- 
cere. ‘That he was disinterested is, how- 
ever, not to be supposed, for disinterested- 
ness was not an element of his character. 
He no doubt believed all he said about the 
probable excellence of the forth-coming 
work, and was not unwilling that the au- 
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thor should be compensated for his labors, 
and, since his own name was connected with 
it, at its first public announcement, he was 
now quite willing to share in the honor it was 
likely to bring to all connected with it, by 
having it come forth under his 
Nor is it probable that Johnson would have 


auspices, 


objected to this at the time that he solicited 
his lordship’s patronage ; but a great change 


had occurred during the intervening pe- 


riod, especially in his views and cireum- 


stances. Seven years had been passed in 


independent poverty, during which time 


| the literary drudge had become widely 
known, and generally recognized, as the 
first writer in the kingdom. Disappointed 


as to the advantages contemplated in the 
original ascription to a noble patron, the 
failure to receive what he would probably 


have thought too dearly paid for, released 














him from his relation of dependence, and 
left him free to pursue his course alone. 
He had in 


neglect, and had battled bravely against 


submitted sullen silence to 


the whole haggard train of poverty, with- 
out the loss of self-respect; but he could 


not now endure this patronizias conde- 


seension of his lordship. For once his 
wounded pride got the better of his judg- 
ment. He addressed a private letter to 
his noble friend—such a one as only in- 


sulted greatness in distress could address 


to supercilious meanness, strutting In 
empty show and swelling with vanity. 


Probably he afterward regretted this step ; 
but having uttered nothing more than he 
fully believed, neither his pride nor his 
love of truth would permit him to retract 
His own account of the 
matter, the had 
old story, was :—* After making great 


any part of it. 
when whole become an 
professions, he had, for many years, taken 
no notice of me; but when my ‘ Diction- 
ary’ was coming out, he fell a scribbling 
in‘ The World’ about it. 
wrote him a letter expressed in civil 


Upon which, I 


terms, but such as might show him that I 
did not mind what he said or wrote, and 
that I had done with him.” 

The letter itself is so highly character- 
istic, and so intrinsically valuable, that no 
biography of its writer would be compiete 


without it. It is therefore given in full :— 


“TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
“ February 7, 1775. 
“My Lorp,—I have been lately informed 


by the proprietor of ‘The World,’ that two 
papers, in which my ‘ Dictionary’ is recom- 
mended to the public, were written by your 
lordship. To be so distinguished is an honor 
which, being very little accustomed to favors 
from the great, I know not well how to receive, 
or in what terms to acknowledge. 

“When, upon some slight encouragement, I 
first visited your lordship, I was overpowered, 
like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address, and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vain- 
queur de la terre; that I might obtain that re- 
gard for I saw the world contending; 
but I found my attendance so little encouraged 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer 
me to continue it. When I had once addressed 
your lordship in pubiic, I had exhausted all 
the art of pleasing which a retired and un- 
courtly scholar can possess. I had done all 
that I could; and no man is well-pleased to 
have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 
my lord, have passed 
since I waited in your outward rooms, or was 
repulsed from your door; during which time I 
have been pushing on my work through diffi- 


which 


**Seven years, now 
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culties, of which it is useless to complain, and 
have brought it, at last, to the verge of publi- 
cation without one act of assistance,’ one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favor. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
patron before. 

“The shepherd in ‘ Virgil’ grew at last ac- 
quainted with Love, and found him a native of 
the recks. 

‘Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks 
with unconcern on a man struggling for life in 
the water, and when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my labors, had 
it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till [ am indifferent, and cannot enjoy 


| it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ;f 


quire a passing notice. 


till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it 
is no very cynical asperity, not to confess obli- 
vations where no benefit has been received, or to 
be unwilling that the public should consider me 
as owing that to a patron which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself. 

“ Having carried on my work thus far with 
so little obligation to any favorer of learning, I 
shall not be disappointed though I should con- 
clude it. if less be possible, with less; for I 
have been long wakened from that dream of 
hope in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation. 

* My lord, your lordship’s most humble, 
** Most obedient servant, 
“Sam. Jounson.’’} 


Several minor points in this letter re- 
The reader will 
perceive what amount of evidence it affords 
in favor of Hawkins’s account of the 
immediate occasion of the rupture between 
the parties; something equivalent to this 
was necessary to justify the statement in 
an offensive form, “I waited in your out- 


| ward rooms, or was repulsed from your 


door.” ‘The suspicion that pecuniary as- 
sistance was expected is greatly strength- 
ened by the complaint that he had not 


received “‘one act of assistance.” Nor 





>The following note is subjoined by Mr. Lang- 
ton “Dr. Johnson, when he gave me this copy of 
his letter, desired that | would annex to it his in- 
formation to me, that whereas it is said in the letter 
that ‘no assistance has been received,’ he did once 
receive from Lord Chesterfield the sum of ten pounds; 
but as that was so inconsiderable a sum, he thought 
the mention of it could not properly find a place in 
a letter of the kind that this was."’— Boswell. 

t In this passage Dr. Johnson evidently alludes to 
the loss of his wife. We find the same tender recol- 
lection recurring to his mind upon innumerable oc- 
cusions; and, perhaps, no man ever more forcibly 
felt the truth of the sentiment so elegantly expressed 
by my friend Mr. Malone, in his Prologue to Mr. 
Jephson’s tragedy of “ Julia:"— 


“ Vain—wealth, and fame, and fortune’s fostering care, 
If no fond breast the splendid blessings share ; 
And, each day’s bustling pageantry once past, 
There, only there, our bliss is found at last.”— Boswell. 


t Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr, 
Johnson dictated to me from recollection, the varia- 
tions are found to be so slight that this must be added 
to the many other proofs which he gave of the wonder- 
ful extent and accuracy of his memory. To gratify 
the curious in composition, I have deposited both 
the copies in the British Museum.— Boswell. 
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was this strictly true; for, as already 
stated, he had received a largess of ten 
pounds ; but this was so different, both in 
amount and in form, from the assistance 
he needed and expected, that he wholly 
omitted any account of it. The complaint 
as to the untimeliness of the favors now 
shown by his lordship may seem less 
reasonable ; but Johnson asked no favor 
for his work, but only the means of sub- 
sistence, not as a pauper, but a public 
servant, while occupied with its produc- 
tion. 

The confidence that he entertained 
of the sufficiency of his “ Dictionary” to 
sustain itself, is much more fully stated in 
another place, which will presently come 
under notice. ‘The allusion to his indiffer- 
ence to praise, and his solitariness, forcibly 
illustrate the state of his mind, arising 
from the loss of his wife ; and his intima- 
tion that he is known without the favor of 
a patron, attests the strength of his un- 
broken spirit. 

That Chesterfield felt the force of John- 
son’s letter, accustomed as he was to little 
else than cringing and flattery, cannot be 


doubted ; but he was too much a man of 


the world to show all that he felt, and 
especially he felt himself too strong in his 
position to be greatly affected by one so 
much below him. He permitted the letter 
to lie open upon his table ; he talked of it 
among his friends, and even pointed out 
its strong points, and confessed both the 
strength and the elegance of its language. 
The affair gave rise to no little gossip in 
high places ; and while, of course, the gay 
and the great took part with Chesterfield, 
not a few of the better class, particularly 
among the learned, sympathized very fully 
with Johnson. Among those who ap- 
proved his course, he was_ especially 
gratified to find the learned and judicious 
Dr. Warburton, who, though still personally 
unacquainted with him, requested Dr. 
Adams, master of Pembroke College, to 
carry his compliments to Johnson, and to 
tell him “that he honored him for his 
manly behavior in rejecting the condescen- 
sions of Lord Chesterfield, and for resent- 
ing the treatment he had received from 
him with a proper spirit.” Such a com- 
mendation, at such a time, was_ highly 
gratifying to the proud but wounded spirit 
of the prospective lexicographer, and was 
even more valuable than the willing praise 


bestowed on a former occasion. 





But this noble independence of spirit 
was not equally highly appreciated by some 
others of Johnson’s friends. Dr. Adams, 
whose reverence fcr learning and personal 
regard for Johnson, were tempered with no 
small share of worldly prudence, greatly 
regretted this rupture. He earnestly ex- 
postulated with his friend for the course 
he had taken, and attempted to apologize 
for the apparent neglect with which he had 
been treated. Johnson was slow to believe 
that the slights he had received were not 
intentional, and added to the expression 
of his doubts, “‘ Lord Chesterfield is the 
proudest man this day living ;” to which 
Adams replied, half in admiration and 
half in censure,—t No, there is at least 
one person prouder.” Chesterfield and 
Johnson were both proud men; but their 
pride could never be compared in degree, 
because it was utterly unlike in kind in 
the two persons. In the one it was the 
creature of external circumstances; in the 
other the native dignity of manhood, rising 
above and triumphing over circumstances. 
Dodsley, too, was grieved on account of 
the position things had assumed; but he 
felt and spoke only as a man of business. 
When Dr. Adams said to him that he was 
sorry Johnson had written that letter, he 
replied very coolly, that “he was sorry 
too, for he had a property in the ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ to which his lordship’s patronage 
might have been of consequence.” 

Johnson, no doubt, possessed in a high 
degree the quality he so much commended 
in his friend, Dr. Bathurst—he was “a very 
good hater ;” and as his judgment coincided 
with his feelings toward his noble antago- 
nist, and, more than all, as the recollection 
of his own humiliation in consenting to sue 
for his patronage now stung him to re- 
venge, his dislike toward the man whom 
he declared he had taken to be “a lord 
among wits,” but found him to be only “a 
wit among lords,” became both cordial and 
intense. He did not hesitate to express 
himself freely, and with his own peculiar 
forcibleness on the subject; and when 
Chesterfield’s famous Letters were pub- 
lished, he declared that “ they taught the 
morals of a prostitute, and the manners of 
a dancing master.” 

During the latter part of the year 1754 
the “ Dictionary” may be considered as 
having passed out of the hands of the 
author into those of the printer, being now 
in the transition state technically known 
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as “in press.” The Herculean task of 
more than seven years’ continuance were 
almost ended, though the oversight of the 
publication would necessarily require no 
little labor at his hands. 


It will, however, | 


be agreeable to turn aside, and contem- | 


plate this great artificer of books occupied 
in more genial occupations than the daily 


toils of authorship; and as we have carried | 


this part of the narrative ahead of the life 
history, certain events of the current year 
may be here noticed. 

On the sixth of March of that year 
were issued from the press of Mallett, the 
bookseller, the posthumous works of Henry 
St. John, Lord Bolingbroke. His lord- 
ship’s skeptical opinions—if the vagaries 
of a disordered fancy may be so called— 
were no secrets during his lifetime, though 
he prudently withheld them from the public. 
He, however, committed them to paper, 
with the design of having them issued after 
his death, which was now done according 
to his purpose. ‘The impression made by 
these works among all right-minded per- 
sons was most painful; and in the literary 
circles in which Johnson moved only one 
sentiment prevailed respecting them. It is 
not certain that he ever honored them with 
a perusal; but it was not difficult to form 
a sufficiently accurate opinion of them 
from After learning in 
this manner their character and tendency, 


common fame. 
he remarked, with characteristic force and 
aptness of comparison—* Sir, he was a 
scoundrel and a coward—a scoundrel for 
charging a blunderbuss agains‘ religion 
and morality ; 
had not 
but left 
Scotchman to draw the trigger after his 
death.” 

On this Garrick 
himself somewhat out of his usual line. 


half-a-crown to a_ beggarly 


oceasion signalized 
Though his associations were among the 
gayest and most frivolous of society, he 
nevertheless retained at all times a just 
reverence for religion, which rather in- 
creased than declined as he advanced in 
years. He also aspired in some small 
degree to the name of a poet; nor were 
his efforts in the “ divine art” altogether 
contemptible. 

He now composed an ode on the death of 
Mr. Pelham, which occurred on the same 
day on which Bolingbroke’s works were 
issued; and the coincidence is thus no- 


ticed :— 


and a coward, because he | 





resolution to fire it off himself, | 
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“The same sad morn, to Church and State, 
(So for our sins ’t was fix’d by fate,) 

A double stroke was given; 
Black as the whirlwinds of the north, 
St. John’s fell genius issued forth, 

And Pelham fled to heaven.” 
During the summer of this year Johnson 
made a visit to Oxford—the same already 
noticed in the account of his acquaintance 
with Langton and Beauclerk—for the 
purpose of consulting some of the libra- 
ries, to aid him in completing his “ Dic- 
tionary.” His most intimate friends and 
correspondents at Oxford, at that time, 
were the brothers Revs. Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, of Trinity College. He 
arrived just at the beginning of the long 
vacation, when many were leaving town; 
but this rather favored than hindered the 
object of his visit,—his friends were at 
leisure, and he had a more ready access to 
them, and whatever else he had occasion 
to visit. He lodged during his stay, which 
extended to about five weeks, at Kettell 
Hail, in the immediate vicinity of Trinity 
College ; and was so well pleased with all 
things about him, that he seriously medi- 
tated removing to Oxford, and residing 
at Trinity College. The next day after 
his arrival he visited Pembroke College, 
in company with Dr. Joseph Warton; and 
was much pleased to find most of the 
old servants whom he had left there more 
than twenty years before. The master, 
Dr. Radcliffe, received him with only cold 
civility, which Johnson did not fail to 
notice and animadvert upon. He was, 
however, much pleased to meet with an 
old class-mate, Rev. Mr. Meeke, one of 
the Fellows, who received his old associate 
with great cordiality. Johnson spake of 
Meeke as among the best of his class; and 
confessed to some envy he used to feel 
toward him on account of his superiority 
in the classics. But he seemed to think 
the seclusion of the college had effectually 
buried the superior parts and attainments 
After parting from 
to Warton :— 


of his former rival. 
him, Johnson remarked 
‘““ About the same time of life, Meeke was 
left behind at Oxford to feed on a fellow- 
ship, and I went to London to get my living ; 
now, sir, see the difference in our literary 


characters.” Upon this the learned and 


copious editor of Boswell very happily re- 
marks: ‘* Poverty was the stimulus which 
made Johnson exert a genius naturally, 
it may be supposed, more vigorous than 
Meeke’s; and he was now beginning to 
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KETTELL HALL. 
enjoy the fame, of which so many painful 
years of distress and penury had laid the 
foundation. Meeke had lived an easy life 
of decent competence ; and on the whole, 
perhaps, as little envied Johnson as John- 
son him.” 

As they were passing out of the college 
Johnson pointed out the place where he 
translated Pope’s Messiah—a performance 
of which he spoke with evident satisfaction. 

At this time the Francis Wise, 
keeper of the archives of the University, 


Rev. 


and Radelivean librarian—a person some- 
what distinguished for his zea] and learning 
in the Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
of Britain—resided at Ellesfield, a few 
miles Oxford; and the 
Wartons were on terms of intimacy, John- 


from as he and 
son also visited him several times, and a 
warm and lasting friendship grew up be- 


tween the two scholars. 





ELLESFIELD. 
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In returnics from one 
of these visits to Elles- 
field, the turned 
aside to examine the ruins 
of Oseney and Bewley 
Abbeys. Johnson was 
deeply affected the 
view of these magnificent 


friends 


by 


ruins, and stood gazing in 
half-an-hour. 
high and al- 


silence for 
He had a 
most religious reverence 
for the 
marks of antiquity; and 
the stately solemnity of 


whatever bore 


these moldering Gothic 
piles seemed peculiarly 
suited to his mind and 


temper. In speaking of these ruins after- 
ward, he remarked: “I viewed them with 
indignation.” 
to 
gave great offence 
North Britains. 

It has been noticed that several years 
before this date Johnson had been an un- 
successful suitor for the degree of Master 
of Arts. 
promised a better result should the appli- 
cation be The matter was ac- 
cordingly undertaken by his Oxford friends, 
—especially the Wartons and Mr. Wise. 
Johnson was not indifferent as to the suc- 
cess of the movement; for though he 
had less need of such favors than former- 
lv, he had not yet reached that point of 
eminence at which a college degree can 
afford no additional honor. Both himself 
solicitous to have his 


A corresponding remark, in 


similar ruins in Seotland, 


to the over-sensitive 


reference 


His charged circumstances now 


renewed. 


and friends were 
name upon the title- 
page of the “ Diction- 
ary” appear as that of 
a titled scholar; and 
for that the 
printing of the first 
sheet of the book was 
delayed for several 
months. With all his 
independence, 


purpose 


hardy 
Johnson loved praise ; 
and especially as to 
literary reputation he 
was far from being in- 
different. By the in- 
fluence of his friends 
and the help of his 
own reputation, espe- 
cially as the author of 




















BEWLEY ABBEY. 


the “ Rambler,” and of the expected “ Dic- 
tionary ’"—both of which are named in the 
diploma—the desired degree was obtained 
with but little difficulty ; and by the undi- 
vided suffrages of the University. 








OSENEY ABBEY, 

Karly in the spring of 1755 was issued 
from the press of Andrew Miller, book- 
seller in the Strand, “ A Dictionary of 
the English Language, a san ton aan 
which are prefived, a story of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar, by 
Samue.t Jounson, A.M.” This was an 


event of no ordinary interest to the author | 


and his friends, and probably the publishers 
had equal cause for rejoicing. When the 
messenger, who had carried the last sheet 
to the publisher, returned, Johnson asked 
what he said to it. 
swered, “ He thanked God that he was 
done with you.” “J amglad,” said John- 


Vou. II, No. 6.—LL 


The messenger an- 


son, “that he thanks God for anything.” 
As the work when published fully justified 
the expectations that had been entertained 
concerning it, and its accomplishment 
rolled from the shoulders of the overtasked 
author a burden which he had 
staggered for seven years, its completion 


under 


was an occasion of much exultation among 
his friends. 

The merits of Johnson’s “ Dictionary” 
are too well known to require any state- 
ment in this place: and though the subject 
of English lexicography, on account of 
Johnson's relation to it, would not be out 
of place in his biography, yet the magnitude 
of the subjeet forbids its introduction. 
H{e was usually pretty well satisfied with 
his own productions, and the “ Dictionary” 
not excluded from this common 
paternal favor; though, while he claimed 
that he had done much to bring order out 
of the preexisting chaos of words, he 
confessed that the work was very far from 


was 


perfection. 

The original preface was at once a 
characteristic and highly valuable essay. 
The difficulties of the work he had _ per- 
formed are first stated in general terms, 
and then more specifically, together with 
his method of obviating them, and the aids 
of which he had availed himself in the 
work. His closing remarks are so nobly 
eloquent and so pathetically impressive 
that they cannot be abridged, nor yet 
wholly omitted,—the final paragraph is 
therefore given entire :— 

“In this work, when it shall be found that 
much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that 
much likewise is performed; and though no 
book was ever spared out of tenderness to the 
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rld is little solicitous to know 
proceeded the faults of that which it 
yet it may gratify curiosity to in- 


author, and the we 
whence 
condemns ; 4 
form it, that the Eng/ish Dictionary was written 
| irned, and with- 
not in the soft 


with litt issistance of the le 
ronage of the great; 


under the shelter 


out any pat 





obscurities of retirement, or 
of academic bowers, but amid inconvenience 
nd distraction; in sickness and in sorrow. 


lt may repress the triumph of malignant 


criticism to observe, that if our language is not 


here fully displayed, I have only failed in an 
uttempt which no human powers have hitherto 
completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, 
now immutably fixed, and comprised in a few 


volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive ages, 


inadequate delusive; if the aggregated 





knowled ind coi perating diligence of the 
Italian Academicians did not seeure them from 
the censure Beni: if the embodied critics of 
France, when fifty years had been spent upon 
their ere obliged to change its economy, 
and give their second edition another form, I 
Ly su ontented without the praise of 
pe | f I could obtain, in this 
cr] i . | what uld it avail me 
[ have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the 
crave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds. I the I lismiss it ith frigid 
tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from 
nsure oF m praise, 


sorrow that marks the 
this 
public, cannot fail 


The dee p tone of 


closing sentences of elegant and 


foreible aC dress to the 


to arrest the attention of every reader ; 


and many will be ready to inquire why he 





was thus depressed in spirit. Some part 


of this may, perhaps, be asc ribed to his 


| 
constitutional melancholy, but much more 


to his circumstances. Omitting one or 


two names, we ask in vain who were 
‘the most of those whom he had wished 
to please ” who had already “sunk into 
the grave The ecirele of his intimate 
friends had never yet been extensive, and 
among those whom he had, it does not 
appear that there had been any unusual 
mortality. But death had invaded his 
household, and deprived him of the sole 


companion of his home, and she was more 
than all beside. It 


would probably have afforded him a higher 


to him the world 
satisfaction to have laid his “ Dictionary” 
at her feet, and to have heard her com- 
mendation of his labors, than was derived 
from the applause of all the great world. 
Ihe 


udgm¢ nt, 


seeming indifference to the public 


however, though probably 


sincere, Was only te mporary, as 18 ey ineced 
by his cotemporary letters to his friends. 
He had too much self-respect to fawn for 
favor; he knew the merits of his produc- 


ons, and was too proud to be vain; yet 
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praise freely offered was always gratefully 
accepted—though rather as a just recom- 
pense, than as a gratuity. 

But 
dejection existed in 


a scarcely less painful cause of 
The 
price paid for his “ Dictionary” was spent 
the 
while it was in 


his finances. 


before work was completed; and 
progress he was often com- 
pelled to devote himself to other things, in 


order to “ make provision for the day that 


was passing over him;” and when the 
work was done, and his wearied hands 
hung down, and his overtasked brain 
demanded repose, stern want was still 


claraoring for its daily supplies. In such 


a case, minds less inclined to melancholy 


might speak of their condition as a * gloom 
of solitude,” and nothing else so effectually 
as starving poverty inclines one to be 
indifferent to censure or praise. 

cit 


For the Nations! Ma 

THE ROES. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LI 
“ My child,” 
‘Thou 
As if there 

If once he 
I tremble, even now, 
*“ But, mother,” said 


HTWER. 


thus to her son the old roe said, 
venturest in the woods as fearlessly 


were no tiger dwelling near us! 
sees thee, thou art good as dead! 
lest he sh 


the roe-buck, “ pray tell 


uld hear us 


of beast, then, may this tiger be ?” 
i ehtful creature! 
ture 


ter, both in form and fi 





A hideous mon 
His greedy, elaring eyes the murderer s 
His jay s with blood « 





l 
eaking, 


ontinually reeking; 


rhe bear is not so terrible, nor yet 

Does the old lion’s roar put me in such a 
sweat.” 

‘Go ’” said the son, “ah, now I know full 





well 


This gentleman!” and went his way, 





And, as ill-luck would have it, straightway fell 
In with the beast who in the jungle lay. 

The roe-buck started, it is true; but then, 
Mustering his courage up again, 

He said: “ That is not he! 


O no, it cannot be 


The tiger is a bloody beast—a creature 


Hideous in form and feature! 

Whereas this animal all goodness seems and 
Tact 

There ’s fire, but no great fierceness in his face ; 

Give me such tigers for my friends!” said he, 

Soliloquizing somewhat audibly ; 


And all too late repented his mistake, 


When the dear creature sprang upon his neck! 
Newport, R. I. C. 7. 3. 


Vanity is often so excessive, that those 
who are compelled to walk on crutches 
would fain make us believe that they are 


raised on stilts. 











JOHN WESLEY, GRANDFATHER OF 


THE GRANDFATH 


om FE time since we received from a 
b Methodist preacher on Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, a portrait, entitled “ John 
Wesley, A. M., of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
Grandfather of Revs. John and Charles 
Wesley.” Our correspondent wrote that 
he had obtained it from 
emigrant, then residing on “ The Cape,” 


an English 
who had found it among the rubbish of a 
seller of old books in an English provincial 
town. The English picture is evidently 
a “reliable” one; it is exceedingly well 
engraved, and was unquestionably got up 
with no little pains and expense. Our 
artist has executed a faithful copy of it. 
Though known in England, it is a novelty 
here, and we present it to our Methodist 
readers, as something more than a mere 
curiosity ; for, without this John Wesley 
—the John Wesley would not have been. 
The characteristics and lives of the two 
men were also very similar, so much so 
that many of the most important traits of 
the founder of Methodism seem to have 
been inherited from his grandfather, rather 


THE GRANDFATHER OF WESLEY. 
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JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY 
ER OF WESLEY. 


than derived, as is usually supposed, from 
his maternal education. The elder John 
Wesley, like his celebrated descendant, was 
a student at Oxford, was devotedly pious 
from his childhood, kept a very minute 
diary down to the end of his life, deviated 
> of the Church, was 
charge, 


from the “ Uniformity’ 
from his 


preached about the country, not unlike the 


“ ejected” pastoral 
circuit preachers of his grandson, was 
persecuted, was four times imprisoned, 
and died in all his obstinacy and piety. 
He was a character, and a good and noble 
one. The would trace his 
history more minutely and especially trace 
later John 


reader who 


in it the resemblances of the 
Wesley, will find some data for the purpose 
in Adam Clarke’s “* Wesley Family,” and 
Calamy’s “ Non-conformists Memorial,” 
though it is to be regretted that there are 
none but very meager accounts of him ex- 
tant. It is supposed he was born about 
A. D. 1636, and died about A. D. 1678. 
The origin of the engraving from which 
our cut has been taken is indicated by the 
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following passage in Clarke’s “ Wesley 
Family :”— 


“ There is a very fine painting of this excellent 


man now in the possession of Mr. Cropp, of 
Vincent Square, Westminster. On the back 
of the painting is the following inscription : 
‘Copied from the back of this portrait before 
it was restored—*“ John Wesley, A. M., of New 
Inn Hall, Oxford, Grandfather to the late 
celebrated Mr. J. Wesley, ejected for Non-con- 
formity.” sie 


— a — 
THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 

\ THILE this excitement lasted, Law 
took good care not to expose himself 

Shut up in the 

apartments of the regent, he was secure 

from all attack; and whenever he ven- 

tured abroad, it was either incognito, or in 


unguarded in the streets. 


one of the royal carriages, with a power- 
ful escort. An amusing anecdote is re- 
corded of the detestation in which he was 
held by the people, and the ill-treatment 
have met fallen into 
A gentleman of the name of 


he would had he 
their hands. 
Boursel was passing in his carriage down 
the Rue St. further 
progress was stayed by a hackney-coach 
that had blocked up the road. M. Bour- 
sel’s servant called impatiently to the 


Antoine, when his 


haekney-coachman to get out of the way ; 
and, on his refusal, struck him a blow on 
the face. A crowd was soon drawn to- 
gether by the disturbance, and Mr. Boursel 
got out of the carriage to restore order. 
The hackney-coachman imagining that he 
had now another assailant, bethought him 
of an expedient to rid himself of both ; and 
called out as loudly as he was able, “ Help, 


help! Murder, murder! Here are Law 
and his servant going to kill me! Help, 


help!” At this ery the people came out 
of their shops, armed with sticks and other 
weapons, while the mob gathered stones 
vengeance upon the 
Happily for M. Bour- 


sel and his servant, the door of the church 


to inflict summary 


supposed financier. 


of the Jesuits stood wide open; and, see- 
ing the fearful odds against them, they 
rushed toward it with all speed. They 
reached the altar, pursued by the people, 
and would ill-treated 
there, if, finding the door open leading to 


have been even 
the sacristy, they had not sprung through, 
and closed it after them. ‘The mob were 
then persuaded to leave the church by the 
alarmed and indignant priests ; and finding 


M. Boursel’s carriage still in the streets, 
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they vented their ill-will against it, and did 
it considerable damage. 

The twenty-five millions secured on the 
municipal revenues of the city of Paris, 
bearing so low an interest as two and a half 
per cent., were not very popular among 
the large holders of Mississippi stock. 
The the securities was, 
therefore, a work of considerable diffi- 
culty; for many preferred to retain the 
falling paper of Law’s Company, in the 
hope that a favorable turn might take place. 
On the fifteenth of August, with a view to 
hasten the conversion, an edict was passed, 
declaring that all notes for sums between 
one thousand and ten thousand livres should 


conversion of 


not pass current, except for the purchase 
of annuities and bank accounts, or for the 
payment of instalments still due on the 
shares of the company. 

In October following another edict was 
passed, depriving these notes of all value 
whatever after the month of November 
next ensuing. ‘The management of the 
mint, the farming of the revenue, and all 
the other advantages and privileges of th 
India, or Mississippi Company, were taken 
from them, and they were reduced to a 
mere private This was the 
death-blow to the whole system, which 


company. 


had now got into the hands of its enemies. 
Law had lost all influence in the Council 
of Finance, and the company being de- 
spoiled of its immunities, could no longer 
hold out the shadow of a prospect of being 
able to fulfill its engagements. All those 
suspected of illegal profits at the time the 
public delusion was at its height, were 
sought out, and amerced in heavy fines. 
It was previously ordered that a list of the 
original proprietors should be made out, 
and that such persons as still retained 
their shares should place them in deposit 
with the company; and that those who 
had neglected to complete the shares for 
which they had put down their names, 
should now purchase them of the com- 
pany, at the rate of thirteen thousand five 
hundred livres for each share of five hun- 
dred livres. Rather than submit to pay 
this enormous sum for stock which was 
actually at a discount, the shareholders 
packed up all their portable effects, and 
endeavored to find a refuge in foreign 
countries. Orders were immediately is- 
sued to the authorities at the ports and 
frontiers, to apprehend all travelers who 
sought to leave the kingdom, and keep 

















them in custody, until it 
was ascertained whether 
they had any plate or 
jewelry with them, or 


were concerned in the 
recent — stock - jobbing. 
Against such few as 


escaped, the punishment 
of death was recorded, 
while the most arbitrary 
proceedings were insti- 
tuted against those who 
remained. 

Law himself, in a mo- 
ment of despair, deter- 
mined to leave a country 
life was no 
longer secure. He at 
first only demanded per- 
mission to retire from 
Paris to of his 
country-seats—a permis- 
which the regent 
cheerfully granted. The 
latter was much affected 
at the unhappy turn af- 
fairs had taken; but his 
faith continued unmoved 
in the truth and efficacy 
of Law’s system. 
were opened to his own errors; 
the few remaining years of 
his life he constantly longed 
opportunity of establishing 
system upon a securer basis. At Law’s 
last interview with the prince, he 
reported to have said: “I confess that I 
have committed many faults. I commit- 
because | am a man, and all 


where his 


one 


sion 


His eyes 
and 


financial 
during 


again 


ted them 
men are liable to error; but I declare to 
you most solemnly that none of them pro- 
ceeded from wicked or dishonest motives; 
and that nothing of the kind will be found 
in the whole course of my conduct.” 

Two or three days after his departure 
the regent sent him a very kind letter, 
permitting him to leave the kingdom when- 
ever he pleased, and stating that he had 
ordered his passports to be made ready. 
He at the same time offered him any sum 
of money he might require. Law respect- 
fully declined the money; and set out for 
Brussels in a post-chaise belonging to 
Madame de Prie, escorted by six horse- 
From thence he proceeded to 
he for 


guards. 


Venice, where remained some 


is | 
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LAW DRAWN BY COCKS.® 


the possessor of enormous wealth. No 
opinion, however, could be more erroneous. 
With more generosity than could have 
been expected from a man who during the 
greatest part of his life had been a professed 
gambler, he had refused to enrich himself 
at the expense of a ruined nation. During 
the height of the popular frenzy for Missis- 
sippi stock, he had never doubted of the fi- 


| nal success of his projects in making France 


| of his schemes. 


the richest and most powerful nation of 
Europe. He invested all his gains in the 
purchase of landed property in France—a 
sure proof of his own belief in the stability 
He had hoarded no plate 
or jewelry, and sent no money, like the dis- 
honest jobbers, to foreign countries. His 


all, with the exception of one diamond, 


months, the object of the greatest curios- | 


ity to the people, who believed him to be 


worth about five or six thousand pounds 
sterling, was invested in the French soil; 
and when he left that country, he left it 
almost a beggar. This fact alone ought 
to rescue his memory from the charge of 
knavery, so often and so unjustly brought 
against him. 

As soon as his departure was known, 


© Law in a car drawn by cocks; from Het 
groote Taf reel der Dwaasheid. 
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all his estates and his valuable library 


were confiscated. 
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Among the rest, an | 


annuity of two hundred thousand livres | 
(£8,000 sterling) on the lives of his wife | 
twelve hundred millions of notes at different 


and children, which had been purchased 
for five millions of livres, was forfeited, 
notwithstanding that a special edict, drawn 
up for the purpose in the days of his 
prosperity, had expressly declared that it 
should never be confiscated for any cause 
whatever. Greatdiscontent existed among 
the people that Law had been suffered to 
escape. 
would have been pleased to have seen him 
hanged. The few who had not suffered 
by the commercial revolution rejoiced that 
the quack had left the country ; but all 


The mob and the parliament | 


those (and they were by far the most | 


numerous class) whose fortunes were im- 
plicated regretted that his intimate knowl- 


edge of the distress of the country, and of | 


the causes that had led to it, had net been 
rendered more available in discovering a 
remedy. 

At a meeting of the Council of Finance 
and the General Council of the Regency, 
documents were laid upon the table, from 








which it appeared that the amount of 
notes in circulation was two thousand seven 
hundred millions. ‘The regent stated that 
Law, upon his own authority, had issued 


times, and that he (the regent) seeing that 
the thing had been irrevocably done, had 
screened Law by antedating the decrees of 
the council which authorized the augmen- 
tation. It was also ascertained that the 
debt, on the Ist of January, 1721, amount- 
ed to upward of thousand 
hundred millions of livres, or more than 
$620,000,000, the interest upon which was 
$15,980,000. 
forthwith appointed to examine into all 
the securities of the state creditors, who 


three one 


A commission, or visa, was 


were to be divided into five classes; the 
first four comprising those who had pur- 
chased their securities with real effects, 
and the latter comprising those who could 


| give no proofs that the transactions they 


had entered into were real and bond fide. 
The securities of the latter were ordered 


| to be destroyed, while those of the first 


four classes were subjected to a most rigid 


and jealous scrutiny. The result of the 





hould Law be just t 


And all his prow 


The 
The vilest of Pr 


Let this invite y 


Law 


Their decent Exect 
Who base 


Have brought us to conf 


y, for the sake 





NECK OR NOTHING, OR DOWNFALL OF THE MISSISSIPPI COMPANY. 
labors of the visa was a report, in which effect was accordingly published and duly 


o- 
= 


they counseled the reduction of the in- registered by the parliaments of the kin 
dom. 

Another tribunal was afterward estab- 
lished, under the title of the Chambre de 


l’ Arsenal, which took cognizance of all the 


terest upon these securities to fifty-six 


millions of livres, and an edict to that 


® From a print in Mr. Hawkins’s collection. 
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malversations committed in the financial | 
departments of the government during the 
late unhappy period. A Master of Re- | 
quests, named Falhonet, together with the 
Abbé Clement, and two clerks in their 
employ, had been concerned in divers acts 
of peculation to the amount of upward of 
a million of livres. The first two were 
sentenced to be beheaded, and the latter 
to be hanged; but their punishment was 


afterward commuted to imprisonment for | 
life in the Bastile. Numerous other acts 
of dishonesty were discovered, and pun- | 


ished by fine and imprisonment. 
D’Argenson shared with Law and the | 
regent the unpopularity which had alighted 
upon all those concerned in the Mississippi 
madness. He was dismissed from his post 
of Chancelor to make room for D’Agues- 
seau; but he retained the title of Keeper of 
the Seals, and was allowed to attend the | 
councils whenever he pleased. He thought 
it better, however, to withdraw from Paris, 
and live for a time a life of seclusion at 
his eountry-seat. But he was not formed 
for retirement ; and becoming moody and 
discontented, he aggravated a disease un- 


der which he had long labored, and died in 
less than a twelvemonth. The populace 
of Paris so detested him, that they carried 
their hatred As his 
funeral procession passed to the church of 
St. Nicholas du Chardonneret, the burying- 


even to his grave. 


place of his family, it was beset by a 
riotous mob, and his two sons, who were 
following as chief mourners, were obliged 
to drive as fast as they were able down a 
by-street to escape personal violence. 

As regards Law, he for some time en- 
tertained a hope that he should be recalled 
to France to aid in establishing its credit 





D’ ARGENSON. 


| over to him 
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upon a firmer basis. The death of the 
regent in 1723, who expired suddenly as he 
was sitting by the fireside conversing 
with his mistress, the Duchess de Phalaris, 
deprived him of that hope, and he was re- 
duced to lead his former life of gambling. 
He was more than once obliged to pawn 
his diamond, the sole remnant of his vast 
play generally en- 
it. Being perse- 
at Rome, he pro- 
where he received 
permission from the English ministry to 
reside in his native country, his pardon for 
the murder of Mr. Wilson having been sent 
in 1719. He was brought 
over in the admiral’s ship—a circumstance 


wealth, but successful 
abled him to redeem 
cuted by his creditors 
ceeded to Copenhagen, 


which gave occasion for a short debate in 
the House of Karl Coningsby 
complained that a man who had renounced 
both his country and his religion should 
have been treated with such honor; and 


Lords. 


expressed his belief that his presence 
in England, at a time when the people 
were so bewildered by the nefarious prac- 
tices of the South-Sea directors, would be 
attended with no little danger. He gave 
notice of a motion on the subject ; but it 


| was allowed to drop, no other member of 


the House having the slightest participa- 
tion in his lordship’s fears. Law remained 
for about four years in England, and then 
proceeded to Venice, where he died in 
1729, in very embarrassed circumstances. 
The following epitaph was written at the 
time :— 
“Ci git cet Ecossais célébre, 
Ce calculateur sans égal, 

Qui, par les régles de l’algébre, 

A mis la France a l’hopital.” 

His brother, William Law, who had 
been concerned with him in the adminis- 
tration both of the bank and the Louisiana 
Company, was imprisoned in the Bastile 
for alleged malversation ; but no guilt was 
ever proved against him. He was liber- 
ated after fifteen months, and became the 
founder of a family which is still known in 
France under the title of Marqueses of 
Lauriston. 

Hereafter we shall give an account of 
the madness which infected the people of 
England at the same time, and under very 
similar circumstances, but which, thanks te 
the energies and good sense of a constitu- 
tional government, was attended with re- 
sults far less disastrous than those which 
were seen in France. 
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THE GROWTH AND INTRODUCTION OF GUTTA PERCHA. 


VER the primeval for- 

ests of Johore, on the 
Malayan peninsula; over 
the woods of Singapore, 
of Sarawak, of the wilds 
around Coti, on the south- 
east coast of Borneo, the 
sun rose and set through 
long ages upon large and 
magnificent of the 
sapotaceous order — trees 


trees 


which bore in their branches 
and trunks a product of al- 
most unparalleled utility 
and consequent value, but 
which, however, were 
scarcely known for any- 
thing beyond an edible oil, 
(called by the inhabitants 
of Sarawak, Niaro,) which 
the of 
rious districts 
from their fruit, and which 


natives these va- 


expressed 


served as a nourishing ac- 
companiment to their food. 
We known, 
because around Singapore 

the 
Percha — it 
known to possess another 


say scarcely 


— where tree was 


named was 


and more valuable secre- 
tion in the form of an exu- 
dation termed gutta percha, 
literally gum of the per- 
cha, or, even more correct- 
ly, gum of Sumatra, the 
Malay name of that island 
being Pulo Percha, al- 
though, euriously enough, 
it cannot be 
that the tree has ever been 

there. The ex- 

of which we have spoken was 


ascertained 


known 
udation 
used by 
Singapore for the formation of handles to 
their tools, &c. And only so late as the 
year 1842, just ten years ago, these wood- 
men were apparently the only persons in 
the to the value of 
substance was known. Now, however, 
through the ageney of Dr. Montgomerie, 


world whom 


every quarter of the globe has it in daily 


and familiar use for purposes of the most | 


heterogeneous description. 
In that year, when Dr. Montgomerie 


a few of the native. woodmen of 


this 





THE GUTTA PERCHA PLANT. 


was assistant surgeon in the island, his 
| attention was attracted by the handle of a 
parang, or woodchopper, with the nature 
He at 


| once instituted inquiries, and learned that 


of which he was unacquainted. 


it might be molded to any form by simply 
immersing it in boiling water; after which 
| it would, on cooling, retain the given shape. 
|'T'o have the attention aroused, and to 
labor until its object is thoroughly inves- 
tigated, are simultaneous impulses in the 
| earnest mind. Dr. Montgomerie instantly 

got possession of the parang handle in 
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question, and announced his desire to obtain 
as many more as possible. He also pro- 
cured an account of the tree yielding this 
sap, and of the modes by which the latter 
was collected; but, unhappily, he was 
prevented by illness from personally 
visiting its native forests. 

In the following year he sent specimens 
of the gutta percha to the Medical Board 
of Calcutta, and also to England; where 
they were submitted to the Chemical Com- 
mittee of the Society of Arts, with a sug- 
gestion by their discoverer that the sub- 
stance might form a valuable substitute 
for Indian rubber in its application to 
surgical purposes. These early specimens 
exhibited in different 
namely, the still liquid juice inclosed in 


were four states, 
a bottle; 
leather ;” 
the manner in which it hardens upon mere 


some g 


thin pieces “ resembling 
a spongy mass, exemplifying 


exposure to the surrounding atmosphere ; 
and lastly, the before-mentioned leathery 
portions formed into a lump by immersion 
in boiling water—in fact, the gutta percha 
in the form in which we now so constantly 


the spring of the year 1844, 


see lt. In } 


several practical applications of the new | 


substance were placed before the society ; 


among which we may instance a pair 
of shoes mended with it, varnishes respect- 
ively prepared by dissolving it in turpen- 
tine and in naphtha, casts of medals, 
lathe-bands &e., &e. 
the Society of Arts was accordingly pre- 
the 


nations of the world; a testimonial which 


The gold medal of 


sented to its introducer to civilized 
was indeed but a feeble shadowing forth 
of the 
become his rightful 
cift he had placed within 


reach of every class. 


which soon to 


due, 


cratitude was 
for the valuable 
the 


Gutta percha was 


which 


received with less of suspicion and 


prejudice than often falls to the share of 


a new and unknown substance, even in the 


present day; orders for continually in- 


creasing quantities flowed steadily toward 


its native shores, and the article became 
one of regular and stated commercial 
interest. Yet even now, little is known 


of the natural history, or, indeed, of any- 
thing beyond the manifold uses of the 
that offer 

meager account of it to our readers. 


substance, so we can but a 

Its principal known properties are, that 
it is combustible, and burns brightly like 
Indian rubber, yet will not inflame without 
an extremely great heat. It is unaffected 


Vou. Il, No. 6.—MM 


little affected by unctuous oils. 
| well with most coloring matters, and when 
| heated is tenaciously adhesive. 


qn 
> 
or 


by cold or any degree of moisture, while 
atmospheric heat merely makes it less 
rigid, without in any way discomposing 
its form or lessening its value. It is 
capable of solution in essential oils, but is 
It mixes 


t is also 
slightly elastic, and possesses the very 
singular property of contracting with heat 
—a property which is quite at variance 
with every known law of physics. 

The tree is,as we have before mentioned, 
of the natural order Sapotacee, an order 
remarkable for the secretion of an abun- 
dant milky juice, which, unlike similar 
secretions in other tribes, is free from all 
acid or poisonous properties. The order 
includes also the celebrated Palo de Vaco, 
or cow-tree of South America, which 
yields an agreeable and nourishing substi- 
tute for animal milk ; and the Indian Mava, 
or Madhucea, (Bassia bulyracea,) one of the 
many species of butter-tree, known to 
yield as much as three quintals of oil from 
a single specimen. ‘The order Sapotacea, 
however, notwithstanding a very prevalent 
opinion to the contrary, does not include 
the caoutchoue, or Indian rubber, which 
is the secretion of a few plants that form 
rare exceptions in the otherwise acrid and 
even dangerous order of Euphorbiacee. 

But to return to the gutta percha, the 
Professor Edward 


Isonandria gutta of 


Forbes; it is described as a magnificent 
tree, averaging from three to six feet in 
the diameter of its trunk. 
may be readily concluded, is of a loose, 


The wood, as 


spongy, and fibrous texture, of a light 
color, and tracked with longitudinal lines 
of a deep black, which are in reality the 
reservoirs of the secretion, filled with it in 
a dried state. We may here mention that 
we are indebted for the specimens of the 
wood which were first brought to England, 
to Mr. Thomas Lobb, the botanist of Mr. 
Veitch, the enterprising nursery gardener 
of Exeter. Sir James Brook, the rajah of 
Sarawak, mentions the mode of obtaining 
the gum in Borneo to be the wasteful one 
of felling the tree, stripping off the bark, 
and then collecting the juice which flows 
from the 
formed of the hollow stem of the plantain ; 


lacerated surfaces in troughs 
by this means, each tree furnishes from 
twenty to thirty pounds: but in Singapore, 
the more rational and fore-sighted mode is 


followed, of cutting notches in the bark, 
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and so patiently collecting the milk as it ex- 
udes. 
is too familiar to need description; but 


‘The appearance of this substance 


we may mention that when it reaches this 


country in thin shavings, or in rolls—the 
two forms in which it is usually imported— 


eldom found to be unmixed with 


IS 8 
foreign substances, as leaves, 
for the 


undergoes a process known as “ kneading,” 


various 
straw, &c., removal of which it 
which is done in hot water, and it is then 
ready to be formed into the various articles 
for which it is destined. It is worthy of 
especial remark that it is never worn out, 
for it is not injured in any way by re- 
forming, or by repeated modeling. It 
may be melted and remelted any number 
of times without losing its native proper- 
ties, or acquiring any foreign ones. 

In the 


lection of curiosities made by the Trades- 


catalogue of the celebrated eol- 


eants occurs the following remarkable 


_ ss "The pliable wood,” 


which, “ bein 


article mazer 


r warmed in water, will work 


to any form.” “ Doubtless,” says a cor- 


respondent of “ Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal,” for 1850, “ this was gutta percha.” 
Dr. 


words of ‘Tradescant 


Montgomerie describes it in the ve ry 


“"This is a point 


awakens much speculation, and 


W hich 


which we would gladly see well examined, 
though but little light can, we fear, be 


lapse of so many 


thrown upon it after the 


years. Although we cannot Suppose that 


the masur wood, mentioned in the “* Red 


Saga” of Erie, can have a connection either 


wood of Tradeseant, or the 


With the mazer 

gutta percha of Dr. Montgomerie, we must 
not omit 1. conclusion to this short 
paper, giving the tollowing passage from 
that ancient composition ; premising, how- 


ever, that this m@sur wood is usually sup 
posed to be the bird-eye maple of America, 


whatever t 


and that we have no reason 
tree to be a 
that the Ice- 


hemis- 


the gutta percha 


Suppose 


itive of that continent, o1 


visited the soutbern 


extract runs as lollows :— 





When } Karlsefne) was quite ready, and 
iis ship was lying outside the pier, waiting f 
1 fay ible wind, there came to him a German 
un fi Bret in Saxland: he asked Karl- 
f him his broom I will not sell 
1 Karlsefn 1 will give you half a 
iat mn 1 for it sald t German man 
ha e t t this was a g 1 fer | 
n tl luded the barga I 
Grert n . went iway with tl br m 
Karlsefne did not know what d it ais, but 


which had come 
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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF CHIVALRY 
IN ENGLAND. 











“ Then life was a wild and s dream, 

A meteor glancing with fitf 

And the knight prick’d forth with his La rest 
To far distant lands at his ladye’s behest ; 

And the Templar rush’d to the Holy Land 

A Troubadour wander’d with harp i 


NHIVALRY, in the full and romantic 
sense of the term, as it is now under- 
stood, was not prevalent in England until 
some time after the establishment of the 
Norman dynasty, nor indeed till the devo- 
toward the East 
the recovery of the Holy Land from the 


tion of all Europe for 
grasp of unbelievers, had imbued the whole 
system with that pervading feeling of reli- 
gion which the earnest participation of the 
hierarchy in the purposes of the Crusades 
had Nevertheless, 
the honor and order of knighthood had 
long existed, even among the paladins of 


communicated to it. 


Charlemagne, even in the dreary woods 
of Germany; and in England it was in 
operation in the days of the Saxons, and 
its details were at that time imbued with 
a religious character which the Normans, 
at first, contemned. 

birthright, 


though it became a necessary obligation 


Knighthood was never a 
to those of gentle birth after the Council 
for at 


even so early as twelve 


of Clermont ; this council it was 
that 


years old, the noble-born boy should take 


decreed, 


an oath before his bishop to defend the 
widow, and the orphan ; to 
himself to 


and to destroy tyranny. 


Op- 
pre ssed, the 
safe, 


exert render traveling 


Thus, says the 


historian of chivalry, all its 


humanities 
were sanctioned by legal and ecclesiastical 
power. 


W hen 
} 


Neca 


from circumstances it 


various 
an onerous and expensive duty, 
laws were ordained compelling the owners 


| 


if adequate portions of land to assume the 


dignity ; and these laws were fully repeal- 


ed only in the reign of Charles I Before 
the establishment of standing army, 


and then 


knights 


military defenders of the 


followers were the only 
country. Thus 


that the 


was committed to John de Fienne 8, 


we find all-important Castle of 
Dover 
the means provided for the 


who, with 


purpose, appropriate d to its defense the 
‘eight other knights and their 
And thus it 


All estates and property were 


rvices of € 


st 
followers by turns. was 
elsewhere. 
held 


viding knights at the call of the sovereign, 


under the feudal obligation of pro- 
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in number proportionate toits value. The 
“legal service of a knight, for the land 
which he held by military tenure, was to 
serve forty days at his own costs, when 
This 


obligation was equally attached to ecclesi- 


the king went against his enemies.” 


astical property ; and it is owing to this 
circumstance that we frequently read of 
the knights ecclesiastical 


foundations : 


attached to 
and, as state and pomp in- 
creased, a domestic array—so to term it— 
of knights, beeame a necessary item of 
Thomas a Becket had no 
less than seven hundred knights as part of 


baronial state. 


his household ; and William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, Chancelor and Lord Chief 
Richard the Firsw’s time, trav- 
- sh ftan pa ee Se 
eled with fifteen hundred horsemen in his 


Justice in 


suite. 


Though gentle birth was usually con- 


sidered a necessary requisite for a knight, 
inferior birth, so that it were honest, was 
obstacle to the in- 


But 


not an insurmountable 
vestment of one of approved valor. 
} 


to the higher 
No 


templar er a 


origin was indispensable. bastard, 
even of a king, could be a 


knight of St. John. 
remarkable instance on record of the eleva- 


Perhaps the most 


tion of a man of low birth to knighthood, 
fame, wealth, and honor, is that of Sir 
John Hawkwood, better known as “ John 
of the Needle,” 


a tailor’s apprentice, and 


the son of a tanner of Sible Hedingham, 
Essex, who was pressed into the service 
of Edward Ill. Turning, as Fuller says, 
‘his needle into a sword, and his thimble 


the French 


wars, stood like a vaiorous knight at the 


into a shield,” he went to 
hottest of the brunt at the battle of Poic- 
tiers; flying, like his own needle, at the 


Black 


ewing down the obdurate with his sword 


back of his general, the Prince ; 
as smoothly as erst he had a crooked seam 
with his goose ; winning his knighthood by 
valor alone—he made all Europe resound 
He married the Duke of 
Milan’s niece, and when he died (as even 


with his fame. 


tailor must, though he have as many 
ives as a cat) he had the whole city of 
I‘lorence as mourners, 

The 


vas anciently very simple. 


investiture of 


mode o a knight 
Charles the 
(;reat merely girded a sword on his son 
Louis the Good; and in ancient Germany 
the handing of a shield or javelin to the ar- 
dent and eager aspirant conferred on him 


on the instant the dignity of manhood, and 


grades of the order a pure | 
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the honor of a defender of his country. 
But gradually pomp and circumstance ac- 
cumulated on the ceremony. Edward the 
Elder, our Saxon king, had Athelstan ar- 
rayed in a scarlet robe ere he girt him with 
a belt ornamented with precious stones, 
bearing a sword in a sheath of gold. 
Shortly after this we hear of absolution 
and confession as necessary preliminaries 
to the ceremony, and of religious offices 
accompanying the ceremonial itself; of the 
sword being blessed, and of the eucharist 
being administered to the new-made knight; 
and, though, as we before remarked, the 
Normans at first despised these religious 
accompaniments, it seems as though it 
might be only the iron-hearted Conqueror 
who set them at naught; for we find that 
his rude and licentious son, the Red-haired, 
was consecrated knight by Archbishop 
Lanfranc. 

Still chivalry, which ever took its hue 
from the general aspect of the times, was 
The feudal 
system was in many respects productive 


now in its very rudest state. 


of anarchy and misrule; each baron was 
omnipotent in his own domain, the extent 
of which was limited only by his power 
and strength, and, at a period when “ might 
made right,” it is‘easy to be supposed that 
no domestic or personal virtue would secure 
the possession of an estate to any one more 
remarkable for these qualities than for the 
more potent consideration of military force, 
or the wealth to purchase it. In fact, any 
occupant of a domain was at the mercy of 
another who could muster a greater num- 
The numerous 
forests were occupied by banditti, 
bribed the neutrality if not the connivance 
of those neighboring barons who might, 


ber of armed retainers. 


who 


had they been so disposed, have somewhat 
assisted the feeble laws in their feebler en- 
forcement. The abduction of females of 
wealth and rank was an every-day occur- 
rence; and they were kept in rigid con- 
finement, and oftentimes subjected to cruel 
usage, as a means of forcing them into a 
matriage which should give their brutal 
ravishers a legal claim to their possessions. 
ven the royal dignity was not exempted 
from this degrading and abhorrent risk; 
for Matilda of Scotland, afterward wife 
of Henry I., was obliged to assume the 
veil in Rumsey Abbey to avoid the risk 
of a forced marriage. 

The cruelties practiced by these law- 
marauders abhorrent even to 


less 


are 








5OS 


mention. 
an old author refers to the period of the 


The following description from 


reign of Stephen :— 


d the poor peo} ke 


and, when they were 


“ They griev 


with building 


usly oppress 


castles : 





built, they filled them with wicked men, or 
rather devils, who seized both men and women 
vho they imagined had any money, threw them 
to prison, und put them to more cruel tortures 
than the martyrs ever endured. They sutfo- 
cated some in mud, and suspended others by 
the feet, or the head, or the thumbs; kindling 
below them. They squeezed the heads of 

1 cnotted cords, till they pierced their 
brair they threw others into dungeons 





swarming with serpents, snakes, and toads.” 


Perhaps 


cture, if 


we may venture to hope that 


not exaggerated, is but of 


this 


p 
partial application, and may refer more 
é spe cially to the lawle SS and foreign bands 
which the turmoils of Stephen’s reign were 
the cause of introducing into the kingdom; 
for most cert Linly the habitudes of chivalry 
fast toward their 

Rufus, not- 
} 


withstanding his personal vices, is said to 


were th n progressing 


high and refined character 


have econduced toward this result ; for, un- 
chivalric as he himself was, he could ad- 
mire knightly virtues in others, was an 


enthusiastic admirer of bravery, and court- 
ed chivalrous of all 
society In the 


Henry I.. an inst 


ly chivalrous as any recorded in later times 


countries to his 
of his 


curred as decided 


the 


reign successor, 


ince oc 


This was in the field of Audelay, when h 


yposed by the French king, who took 


W LS OP] 


irms in behalf of Duke Robert. By tacit 
consent a number of each army detached 
mass, in order to de- 


fare, 


themselves from the 


cide, by their individual war the fate 


of whole. 
Although Henry 
was marked by no chivalrous dis} lays, its 


h id a 


which 


the 


the Second’s reion 


prevailing » characteristic ceneral 


influence on society, conduced 


ous influence 


(secendarily only to the re lic 


of the clergy) to the produc tion of those 


ilities which were the refining marks 
of the chivalry which distinguished the 
eign of Edward II1., the eulminating 
pe iod of the sun of knighthood. This 


is the love of letters both of Jeauclere 


nd his gay and beautiful wife. For now 


t Troubadour warbled his changos at 
he feet of the graceful queen, or his 

s in the appreciating ear of the 
kingly scholar Now was it that Master 
Wae rarbed in a familiar tongue the 
Latin Chronicle of Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
and garnished it with many a delightful 
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legend, decorated it with many a foreign 
wreath, culled in the romantic plains of 
Brittany, and flowing with melody and 
Now it was that the knight strung 
his harp as he doffed his mail, and threw 


music. 


aside the bay-encircled helmet in order to 
wreath his brow with the perfumed myrtle 
Now was that taste for literature awaken 
ed which found for centuries its chief, in- 
deed its only food, in the warlike achieve- 
and his Paladins 
of Alexander ; 
in the gigantic prowess of Hercules ; 


ments of Charlemagne 


in the marvelous actions 
and 
far and above all, in the soul-inspiring de- 
tails of the “gestes” of Arthur and his 
knights of the * Table whether 


recording their feats of arms against whole 


) }. 495 
conde, 


continents of “Sa 


and 


racens ;” 


to the 


their loyalty 
devotion idolized beings from 
whom all inspiration was derived,—those 
fair and gentle dames by whom, if thes 

true, Kve 
lh. 


home LY 5 


tales be Paradise must have 
looked all, 
holy quest, their painful toil, in all hum 


in 


or, more than their 


bleness and devotion of heart, in search of 
the blessed Sangreal. 


Chivalry thus regulated by religious 


precept, and ornamented by a taste 


ure and music, and tinetured stron 


liter: 
] 


y with romantie feeling—the fruit of 
tustes—was an elevating code, an 





the human 


ir untamed passions, 


inly tended to ennoble 


to humanize the 


race, 


to regulate their uneurbed wills, in an era 
of heretofore lawless turbulence. The 
zeal of its votaries may have bordered 
on, or, indeed, may at times have reached 
extravagance, but it was a zeal ever un- 
selfish and generous; and there was no 


country, says M,. de Palaye, where chivalry 
did to 


public and private good.” It cannot be 


not “exert its influence promot 


denied, says Henry, that the spirit of the 


iws of chivalry was friendly to the cause 


of virtue 
| tharacterietic « onthae. ites j 
its characteristics, or rather, its avowed 


precepts and principles—those to which 


the newly initiated knight solemnly pledg 
ed and vowed himself—were of the highest 
order, and formed the great, the redeeming 
quality of that which we the 


may term 


modern chivalry, as distinguished fron 


the mere heroic valor of the ancients 


that 
(rermany. 
Not the 


truths and 


or which pervaded the foresis of 


mere Iv, but the creat 
prece pts of re lig 


forms 


on, Were in 


} 


rafted on the mind, and enforced in the 
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practice of the candidate for knighthood. 
To be obedient, to be temperate, to be 
humble, sincere, to be active and obliging, 
to perform humble offices with cheerful- 
ness and grace, and to look up to elders 
and superiors with reverence and affec- 
tionate devotion, were the qualities daily 
and hourly inculeated in the domains of 
the chief barons and nobles, whither re- 
sorted the youth of both sexes of the in- 
ferior nobility around, to be trained in the 
usages and virtues of that aristocratic cir- 
cle which they were afterward to orna- 
ment and uphold. 

How beautiful were the parting words 
of the mother of the Chevalier Bayard— 
the knight sans peur et sans reproche—to 
him on his quitting his paternal home to 
mingle in the turmoil of life !— 

“ As far as a mother can command her child, 


[ command you to observe three things; and, if 
you fulfill them, be assured that you will live 


with honor in this world, and that God will 
less you. The first is, that you fear God, 
serve him, and love him, without ever offending 


him, if that be possible. Be particular to pray 
to him every day, both morning and evening; 
and he will assist you. The second is, that you 
be gentle and courteous toward the nobility ; 
that you evince neither hauteur nor pride to- 
ward any person; that you be ready always to 
oblige every person; that you avoid deceit, 
falsehood, and envy; that you be sober and 
faithful to your Console widows and 
orphans as much as in your power; avoid flat- 
terers, and take that you never become 
The third thing which I recommend to 
Neither your father nor 
I have a long time to live: God grant that be- 
fore we die we may hear news of you which may 
bring honor upon ourselves and upon you! I 
commend you to the divine goodness.” 


word, 


care 
one, 


you is, again, charity. 


This advice was entirely in accordance 
with the general rules of chivalry. 

The duties required from a knight were 
very arduous, and the system of training 
was proportionably severe. It began, at 
seven years old, with such athletic exer- 
cises as were suited to the age of the 
pupil { these gradually increasing in ex- 
tent, in number, in severity, according to 
the increasing strength and advancing age 
of the novice. We shall at once under- 
stand the peremptory necessity for this 
early initiation, if we call to mind the 
dreadful and overwhelming fatigue which 
those persons undergo who now occasion- 
ally, at a coronation, or a lord mayor's 
for a few hours an ancient 


show, wear 


suit of armor, and compare their labors 


with those required formerly, when a per- 
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son was not thought qualified for knight- 
hood unless he could perform with ease 
the most athletic, laborious, and fatiguing 
exercises in full armor, for many hours 
together, and without showing fatigue. 
They were even trained to use the maule 
or the sword, to leap, to jump, &c., for 
a certain time, without taking breath. 
Doubtless many died in the training. 

Falconry in all its branches, the harp, and 
dancing, were regularly taught as ornament- 
al adjuncts to the more severe occupations 
of the youth; and “the strongest passion 
of the human breast was made subservient 
to the cause of virtue,” by each youth be- 
ing not merely permitted, but encouraged 
to choose from the beauties of the baro- 
nial court the fair one most suited to his 
fancy, whose future grace was to be won 
by a long series of knightly and honorable 
achievements. 

The period of probation passed, and the 
novice having gradually risen through, 
and effectually performed, the offices of 
page and esquire—with fasting, and vigil, 
prayer; with ex- 
hortation, and and 
benediction—the youthful knight was girt 


and earnest religious 


solemn affectionate 
with that sword, on receiving which he 
solemnly vowed to defend the Church ; 
attack the wicked; respect the priest- 
hood; protect women and the poor; to be 
merciful, to be courteous ; to preserve the 
country in tranquillity ; and to shed his 
last drop of blood in behalf of his brethren. 
aid afforded, 


Every extraneous was 


which could add to the solemnity and 


interest of such a scene, and engage the 
feelings more deeply in it. The pomp 
and magnificence of the baronial hall, 


ge; the unwonted honor paid to 
him by all around,—the most distinguished 


knights and most beautiful ladies vying 


with its courtly complement of state and 
equipage ; 


with each other in their personal atten- 
tions to him; the white dress thrown over 
him, symbolical of his new character, the 
scarlet one, as emblematical of his resolu- 
tion to shed his blood in the 
Heaven; the shaving of his head, ever a 
symbol of servitude to God; the sword, 


cause of 


with the semblance of a cross, to signify 
the death of Christ ; the spear, on account 
of its straightness, the emblem of truth; 
the spurs of diligence; the helmet of mod- 
esty: all these, and many other then well- 
understood symbols of faith, and honor, 
and duty, were conferred on the youth on 
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his first solemn equipment as a knight, and | not privileged to press nearer to the scene 


the various duties which they intimated 
were impressed on his mind by every cir- 
cumstance most likely to influence it. 
August assemblies were often collected 
to witness the investiture of some person 
ot 
hostilities were suspended for it. 
Charles VI. of France knighted the sons 
of the Due d’Anjou at St. Denis, the 


knights and ladies of 


rank, and sometimes even 


England were in- 
vited to the feast by couriers sent ex- 
pressly, though the two countries were 
then at war. 

But, perhaps, the most splendid inaugu- 
ration the world ever witnessed was that 
which celebrated 
Westminster, in the year 1306, when the 
Prince of Wales, i., re- 


ceived his spurs. 


was 
son of Edward 
Three hundred youths, 
the hope and pride of the kingdom, the 
scions of its noblest aristocracy, were at 
the same period invested with the knightly 


order. Many of them, with the prince, 


performed their vigil in Westminster Ab- | 


bey ; 


but even this lordly precinct was not 
sufficiently spacious to accommodate all, 


ind many adjourned to the Temple. sut, 
the of the 


the whole three hundred youths, then in 


ft time solemn investment, 


} 


ne V¢ 


t ry pride of their years, were robed 
in purple mantles broidered with gold, the 
zift of the king, and many of them deco- 


rate 


d with furs more valuable in that day 
than gold: 

We may fancy the pride with which 
the ambitious, but brave monarch, would 


look upon this hopeful assemblage; we 


may imagine the hearts swelling almost to 


the 
manly exultation of their brave fathers 


bursting of the youths themselves ; 
ind sponsors; the proud yet somewhat 
tearful admiration of the matrons, who wit 
1essed the sons of many tears, of many 


I 
hopes, thus introduced to the rough high- 
way of the world; the intense earnestness 
with which the gentle and high-born 


observed the whole, here and 


one endeavoring, all vainly, to con- 


maidens 

there 

ceal her own especial interest therein. 
Around, the 


as far as could 
reach, amid the dim arches and cloistered 


eve 
rloom, the space was thronged with eager 
beholders,—heralds, pursuivants, esquires, 
minstrels, varlets, pages, their brilliant and 


party-colored vestments contrasted with 


the dark cowls of the lay brothers of the 


monastery, or of other members who were 


in the abbey of 


national 


When | 


of action. Immense multitudes thronged 
the sanctuary without the walls, and every 
avenue leading therefrom. 

Each happy candidate for the honor of 
knighthood was attended by two or three 
experienced knights; and so dense, so 
fearful was the throng in that part of the 
abbey near the scene of the ceremony, 
that, it is said, two knights were crushed 
to death, and many fainted. 

No such catastrophe, however, had taken 
place, or was anticipated, when the jubilant 
tones of the organ, and the bustle at the 
further end of the church, announced to the 
eager multitude that the great personages 
were arrived, and that the ceremonies were 
about to commence. 

Dense and unbroken as had appeared 
the mass, a way was insensibly opened, 
and first came those bearing the banners 


of the abbey, which were disposed in con- 


venient resting-places near the head of 
the choir. Then came the choristers in 
white robes, chanting as they passed along 
Acolytes, with their golden censers, fling 
ing streams of rich incense around, which 
curled aloft, and melted away amid the 
rich tracery of the roof, were followed by 


abbey, in robes 


various members of the 
of state, and then by the prior of the con 
vent, richly habited, and walking with the 
bearing of a prince. A priest, bearing a 
lofty cross, preceded the abbot, Walter de 
Wenlock, who wore alb, stole, and cope of 
the richest embroidery, and a silver miter 
of priceless value, so richly was it em- 
An im- 


and 


blazoned with pearls and gems. 


mense ruby gleamed in front, on 


either side were exquisitely-carved images 
of Peter St. the Con- 
fessor. He carried a crosier in his right 


St. and Edward 
hand, turning the crook backward toward 
himself, indicating that his authority was 
By 
side walked the Bishop of London; for the 
Abbot of Westminster acknowledred no 


limited to his own community. his 


inferiority, so peculiarly was Westminster 
privileged. The bishop -held his crosier 
in the left hand, with the crook forward 
toward the people. 

These personages were followed by a 
priest, bearing a two-ribbed cross before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the noble, 
independent, and uncompromising Robert 
of Winchelsea,—that “ thorn in the flesh” 
to Edward I., who had mental nerve to 
who, though an 


refuse a eardinal’s hat ; 
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archbishop, had been so reduced, in con- 


sequence of his unflinching adherence to | 


the principles of his Church, that he had 
not “one place of all his bishopric where- 
on to laie his head,” and had taken refuge 
in the house of “a poore persone,”’—but 
whose unlimited hospitality, benevolent 
heart, high intellect, and 
firmness, albeit imbued with some human 
weakness in the shape of spiritual pride, 
had ultimately brought him triumphant 
through his hard ordeal. He was fully 
reestablished in the favor of the king; 
and, until his death in 1313, un- 
dauntedly rebuked the vices of his weak 


conscientious 


own 


successor, 

With a calm and lofty dignity, which 
seemed so entirely to emanate from him- 
self as to be utterly uninfluenced by sur- 
rounding circumstances, magnificent as 
they were, he proceeded to the high altar, 
which was literally crowded with gold 


plate and jewelry. A thousand lights dis- 


persed around on various altars, (that of | 


St. Edward being brilliantly conspicuous,) 
reflected and refracted 
glittering gems and jewelry, the gilded 
banners, and the brilliant dresses, and day- 
light streaming in through the deeply stain- 
ed windows, threw fanciful and fairy-like 
hues on everything. 

Seareely had the prelates taken their 
places, when an interest, to which the 
foregoing was as nothing, was excited by 
the approach of the prince and the king. 
They and their immediate attendants were 
quickly marshaled to the places appointed 
for them, (near which the young queen and 
her ladies were previously stationed,) and 
the 
performance of high mass. 

This over, the prince, the “ expectancy 


service commenced with the solemn 


and rose of the fair state, and the observed 
of all observers,” modestly approached the 
altar, ascended the steps, and taking his 
sword from the scarf to which it was ap- 
pended, bent his knee, and presented it to 


the priest. It was laid on the altar, and 


interminably the 
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hands. Some appointed questions were 
then asked by the king, and replied to by 
the youth; and then the ceremony pro- 
ceeded by investing him with various parts 
of the dress of the knight, beginning with 
the spurs, a magnificent golden pair, which 
the king handed to the young 
who placed them on her step-son’s feet, 
and ending with the belt, which was al- 
ways the last. The king himself girt this 
on his son; and then giving him, as he 
knelt, a slight blow on the shoulder, pro- 
claimed him a knight in the name of God 
and the saints. In an instant a thousand 
swords were gleaming in the air, while 
all the knights present hailed their new 
brother; and their loud acclaim being 
heard without, was echoed by the jubilant 
and accordant shout of the myriads con- 
It sank, but was raised 


queen, 


cregated around. 
again and again; but,ere the swords were 
sheathed, and ere the voices had subsided, 
the tones of prayer and blessing were 
heard again from the altar. 

Prince Edward had now the 
privilege of conferring the honor he had 


proud 


| just received on his companions in arms, 


| all 


| the “ Holy Order,’ 


| several 


of whom received the accolade from 
him; and no sooner were all admitted to 
> than preparation was 
made for another ceremony. 

Amid the clangor of trumpets and the 
din of martial sounds, drowned, however, 
it is said, by the shouts of the people, 
attendants passed along the ab- 
covered with 
hidden in the 
they were 


bey, bearing two swans, 
and almost 
of gold with which 
adorned. Being placed as appointed, the 
king advanced toward them; and, raising 
his hands over them, he vowed to Heaven 
and the swans that he would go to Scot- 
land,—and though death should be the re- 
sult of the exertion, he would avenge the 
fate of Comyn, and the violated faith of 
the Scots. He adjured the prince, the 
nobles, and the knights, by their fealty 


golden nets, 


studs 


| and chivalry, that, if he should die on his 


the priest, extending his hand over it, 


prayed. 
of a Christian knight—which were short- 
ly recapitulated—was then administered to 
him, which having taken, the prelate put 
the sword into his hands. 

Other prayers were then offered: after 


which young Edward retired from the 
altar, and, approaching the king, his 
father, knelt before him with clasped 


A solemn oath to fulfill the duties | 
| established his dominion. 


journey, they would carry his body for- 
ward, and never bury it till his son had 
All assented : 


| excited by the scene, the knights vowed 


themselves to various chivalrous under- 
takings: and Prince Edward, in the en- 
thusiasm of the hour, vowed never to rest 


two nights in one place until he had’ ac- 
complished his royal father’s will ; a vow, 
by-the-way, which he full soon forgot. 








On 
be 
be 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT 


CHURCH. 
: e following interesting description 
of the Duke of Wellington’s attendance 
at church was written by the Rev. Thres- 


ham Gregg, of Dublin, and is copied from 


r 
Bo? 


the Constitution and Church Sentinel of 


that city :— 


“T agreed with a friend to go to early service 
(at eight o’clock A. M.) at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s Palace, on a Sunday morning in 
February. The fact that the Duke of Wellington 
habitually attended there was the subordinate 
inducement; for assuredly, in going to the 
court of the great King, the Lord of the whole 
him must be a 
iramount to every other. I had never 
should have to 


earth, to worship and ador 
motive p 


seen the duke, and I felt that | 





sustain a feeling of self-reproach if, with the 
opportunity of seeing him within my reach, I 
allowed the greatest captain of this age, per- 
haps of any age, to leave the world unseen 


by me. 

“It was a bleak morning—there had been a 
Our way to the chapel lay 
through St. James’s Park. We did not meet a 
single person. ‘The stillness of London on the 
earliest hours of Sundays has often struck me 
The of the weather this stillness 
ser greater than usual on this morning, and 
raised a suspicion in our minds that, in so far 


he wy fall of snow. 


stat made 


in 





eing the duke, it would be attended with 
disappointment. 
and, with the usual 


found a 


‘Arrived there, however, 
iinaries, admitted within, 
rularly interesting congregation. The Chapel 


we 





sir 
Royal is remarkable for a large attendance of 
the aristocracy, and we saw before us a congre 

gation of rank, fashion, fame, power, worth, and 


wisdom, such as is rarely witnessed. Ina word, 


he congregation consisted of one single person— 


ne! Bleak as was the morning, 
here he was, ladened with more of earth’s 


t 
the dulce alt 
t 
l 


onors, dignities, and renown, than any living 


man, and with but one stain upon his character, 


intently occupied with the worship of his God, 
Thoughts 
us from all quarters 


and all alone with the clergyman. 
came flowing in 
Waterloo, 


sands, the 


upon 
Victoria, Salamanca; clashing thou- 
the silent camp, 
vic- 





wounded, the dying ; 
glorious 





imminent deadly breach ;’ 


admiring millions, applauding senates, 


grateful princes, gorgeous courts—all, in fact, 
that is viewed as great and glorious in this 
lower world, with the one exception, as so 
related to the great personage before us, that 


* minds, connected themselves with 
on this oC casion, 
: our imagination, and, as it were, 
cen realized. Here was the giant spirit which 
en raised to sit upon the whirlwind and 


, by his presence 


I t torm; which had, instrumentally, for 
years decided the fortunes of nations, and peo- 
ples, and kindreds, and tongues, and received 
re of the incense of human gratitude, thanks- 
iving, and praise, than had, perhaps, ever befor: 
ven awarded to a mortal. Nor did there fail 





the ch bp l involved the hope of 


| 
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to mingle with the retrospect, thrones over- 
turned, dynasties swept away, hopes which 
towered to heaven flung into perdition, curses 
both loud and de ep. 

“On our entrance the psalms of the day were 
The duke took alternate verses 
He spoke with an utter- 
indistinct, 


being read. 
with the clergyman. 
ance that thick 
casi mally stammered a little ere he vO 
word, but still his voice filled the chapel. 
The duke was as painstaking in the performance 
of his duty as ever parish clerk was, and much 
more so than many of the fraternity whor I 
have happened with. ‘The rubric was punc- 
tiliously observed. At the creed he turned to 
the communion table, repeated the words dis 
tinctly and aloud; and all through impressed 
the spectator with the idea that he was intently 
in the fulfilment of an important 
of his The emphasis in the 
Litany was strong and marked, ‘We beseech 
thee to hear Lord.’ And at the 
commandments, ‘Incline our hearts to keep 


was and and oe 


out a 


engaged 
business own. 


us, gor rd 


this law,’ was thus repeated on each ocea- 
sion, 

** The lessons for the morning were Genesis ix 
and Mark xiv. ‘The sermon was remarkable, 
on Exodus, chapter xxiii, and 2d verse. It 
briefly but strongly showed the dangers con- 
nected with too great a subservic ney to the 
popular voice, and of course, without any inten- 
tion on the part of the writer and preacher, 
dealt some strokes which the duke must have 
felt; for here, as all through, the 
which he paid was exemplary. 

“With respect to the personal appearance of 
the duke generally, it was much more rol 
tious than the portraits would lead one to 
The popular idea is, that His Grace 
frami 


attentiol 


US 


suppose. 


is a little and delicate old man, whose 


wears an appearance of great frugality. Not 

at all—quite the contrary. He never would be 
1: : ’ } 

remarked as ‘a little man,’ and has not the 


In fact, both 
The 


which 


slightest appearance of delicacy. 
face and person realize the ‘Iron Duke.’ 
formér is remarkable for a deep tan, 
would bespeak habitual exposure to the sun 
and tropical climes; the latter for a particularly 
build—shoulders broad, the calf of the 
The knee and the body straight and 
head much stooped. The gait 
ribed, the reader 
understand it, a toddle—something like 
saving the reader’s favor) that of a little tipsy 
He wore a blue frock coat 
the boots rather 
indeed 


strong 
leg full, 
erect, but the 
can only be des so as to make 


as 


m side to side. 





cross-barred trowsers ; 


and 
loose, and evidently of long standing ; 


clothe a. without be ing shabby, had seen 
some The 
with a tie in front, but buckled behind with a 


steel, military-looking buckle, which from 


all the 
service, stock was white cambric 
large 
the stoop in the head was very conspicuous. 
He wore also a gold apparatus for the improve- 
ment of the hearing, which, taken in connection 
with the buckle of his stock, gave to his upper 
man a very metallic tone, as though he were in 
ial man, made up of and 
of metals. We 


a respectful distance, as he 


artific 
combination 


some sort an 
supported by a 
him at 
walked to his cab, which, with his servant in 
it, awaited his arrival. He got in without as- 


and was driven away.” 


followed 





tance, 
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ROBERT HALL—HIS SON AND HIS 
SERMON. 
‘T is generally known that Mr. Hall did 
not marry till the year 1808, in the 
In May, 1813, 


He was 


forty-fitth year of his age. 
his first son Robert was born. 
considered to be a remarkably lovely and 
interesting child, though Mr. Hall himself, 
having no peculiar attachment to boys, 
took no special delight in him. The infant 
Robert, however, became generally admired 
for his intelligent appearance, and sup- 
posed resemblance to his father, and soon 
became a great favorite among the ladies. 
Persons of distinction, passing through 
beg the 
the 
however, 


Leicester, would often send to 


seeing and caressing mi- 
niature Robert Hall. 
was always taken to conceal these at- 


tractions from the father, who certainly 


favor of 
Care, 


would not have permitted this species of 


adulation. 

Alas, that the admired little fellow was 
not destined long for earth ; at the end of 
nine months, in February, 1814, he was 
taken suddenly ill of croup, and in four 
hours, almost before danger was appre- 


hended, like the pearly dew-drop,— 


“ He sparkled, was exhaled, 
Then went to heaven.” 


This sudden and unexpected event had 
a most agonizing effect on the father, who 
till then had not been aware of the extent 
of his parental affection. As 
the child expired in its mother’s arms, he 


soon as 


fell prostrate on the spot, and, amid sobs 
and tears, exclaimed, “ The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away, and blessed be the 
name of the Lord—yea, blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” In this position he 
continued for several minutes, offering the 
most melting supplications for an entire 
divine will, and ac- 


acquiescence in the 


knowledging the wisdom and justice of 


God in ail his dealings. 

Karly next morning he visited the lovely 
looking corpse, and was occupied from day 
to day in imagining the departure of the 
spirit, and its flight to another world; he 
was with difficulty drawn from the room, 
and very unwilling that the child should 
be removed out of his sight. In the aw- 
ful presence of death he loved to meditate, 
to pray, and to prostrate himself before the 


Great Eternal. 
In the third volume of the American 
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edition of Mr. Hall’s Works may be found 
a letter, addressed to one of his reverend 
brethren, a few days after the sad event, 
in which he says :— 


“T am greatly obliged to you for your kind 
and consolatory letter, replete with those topics 
whence ajone true consolation can be deduced. 
The stroke has been very severely felt by us 
both, but certainly most by dear Mrs. Hall. 
She was dotingly fond of our lovely boy. For 
my own part, I was not at all aware my affec- 
tion for him was so strong, until he was removed 

t 


from us; my anguish was then great. It 
seemed to me as if I[ felt more on this occasion 
than I should at the loss 6f either my others. 


This feeling, I suspect, was delusive, and arises 
from our being incapable of estimating the 
strength of our attachment to any object till it 
I was disappointed in his being a 
boy; for [recollecting] my own extreme and 
portentous wickedness, I fancied there 
something in the constitution of boys peculiarly 
tending to vice, and adverse to their spiritual 
interests. I had also remarked that females 
seemed much more susceptible of religious im- 
pressions than men, On these accounts I 
trembled for his salvation, and did not feel the 
gratitude for the blessing vouchsated me which 
IT ought. I suspect I greatly displeased God by 
my distrust of his goodness, and that he saw 
it meet to adopt this method of chastising me. 
May it be sanctified as a means of making me 
humble, heavenly, and submissive. It is a very 
solemn consideration, that a part of myself is 


is removed. 


was 


in eternity; in the presence, I trust, of the 
Saviour. How awful will it be, should the 
branch be saved, and the stock perish! Pray 


for me, my dear friend, that this may not be 
the case; but that I may be truly sanctified, 
and permitted to walk in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the consolations of the Holy Ghost.” 


On the Sabbath following this bereave- 
ment, Mr. Hall appeared in the pulpit at 
the usual hour, his countenance overspread 
with peculiar solemnity, and beaming with 
the devout and tender aspirations of a 
celestial intercourse, so that no one could 


be at a loss to see that he had been 
strengthened from above. This breaking 
through, in this instance, the modern 


custom of not appearing in public worship 
immediately after a domestic calamity 
was admirably sustained in the sermon he 
delivered, written, according to the usual 
length of Mr. Hall’s pulpit “Notes,” by 
the side of the lovely corpse. By the 
earnest entreaties of a brother in the 
ministry, Mr. Hall lent his manuscript, 
with permission to transcribe it; and a 
copy has been forwarded to the NaTioNAL 
MaGazine by a personal friend of both the 
author and the transcriber. It is entirely 
unknown in this country, and nearly so in 
England. 
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* T shall 


me, —2 Sam. Xl, 


to him, but he shall not return to 





Si ae 


We have in this short narrative an 
awful 
and a touching display of parental affection. 
While the child lived, David fasted and 
wept, for he said, “ Who can tel& but the 
Lord will be but the 


event was decided, *“ he arose, put on his 


instance of the sad effects of sin, 


gracious 2” when 
apparel, and went to the house of God.” 
Here was fortitude and manly resolution! 
His conduct i 
imitation. He 
house of God pe 


in this particular deserves 
at the 


where could he have gone 


sought comfort 


better [t is common for persons under 
bereaving providences, to stay away from 
the of God 


ceeding Sabbaths: 


hous¢ on one or more suc- 


this is accommodating 
ourselves to the false maxims of society. 


The public worship of God ought never 


to be neglected, but should be most at- 
tended in seasons of calamity. Who 
besides God ean he Ip you? 


The 
state of 
to him.” 
his body li 
but that his spirit would again enjoy his 
We shal 


rhs 
f val 


words of the text imply the happy 
the “T shall go 
David did not merely mean that 


deceased child. 
would 


soc 


| consider the probable 


ised 


ety 


evidence adece infants enter a 


of bl 
As we 


this subject 1n the Scriptures, this evidence 


state CESSCANESS 


have no direct information on 


is in danger of losing its power over the 

mind 
vs wal ince all's Nak inf 

opinion of the plous in alla that infants 


res 


are 


ire saved, yet some weak minds 


troubled because they have not positive 


evidence It is, therefore, a question of 


ble moment, as one half the human 


And as itis a 


considera 


race die in their infancy. 


point of such importance for the comfort 
of Christian parents, you will pardon me 
for bringing the subject before you. 

God has implanted in the heart of man 
tion toward his offspring 


that 


a principle of affee 


Now to the Divine Being 


suppose 


should produce sentiments opposite to his 
own would be highly absurd. We may 


instance his gracious regard to the city of 
Nineveh. He spared it, 
; } 


were great, because 


though its sins 


r 
lt 


contained six-score 
knew not their 
And God con- 


a reasonable motive for 


thousand pe rsons who 
right hand from their left 


de scends to IVE 
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his conduct, to show us what disposes him 
to the exercise of mercy. It is true, when 
we reason on the compassion of God, we 
are apt to reason amiss, and to draw many 
conclusions, forgetting that his justice is 


But 


unconscious sinners; and when there ap- 


armed against all sin. infants are 
pears no claim of justice to intervene, He 
is wont to communicate the largest dis- 
He hateth nothing 


But to proceed to a 


coveries of mercy. 
that he hath made. 
more particular consideration of the pro- 
bable evidence of the safety of infants, we 
shall remark— 

First. That there appears to be no pas- 


| sage of Scripture to necessitate the misery, 


| Christ. 


or to favor the opinion of the future miserv 
of children. It is true they are born in 
sin, therefore cannot be saved on account 
of their native innocence. The hope of 
immortality and eternal life is entirely 
on the death and mediation of 


As Adam is the federal head of 


founded 


|all our race, so Christ is the spiritual 


in the dust with him, | 


head. All parallels fail in something ; 
with respect to Adam we only derive from 


him two things, which awfully prove our 


| depravity,—first, a subjection to death ; 


| secondly, the transmission of a corrupt 


We all are found in a state of 


alienation from God ; and this native tree 


nature. 


would produce fruit unto eternal death, ex- 


Although it has been the prevailing 


cept it were counteracted by divine grace. 


Infants inherit the original sin of Adam, 
and are thereby subject to death; but not 
to eternal death. ‘To suppose that the 


Father of spirits would damn infants for 
the sin of Adam, would be to reflect in- 
finite dishonor on his moral perfections. 
How is this a state of trial, if the destiny of 


all is before determined by an irrevocable 


| sentence 2? 


Secondly. All those passages of Serip- 


ture which speak of a judgment day have 


We have 


no intimation of the proceedings of that 


respect to the conduct of men. 
day but what has reference to the actions 
of mankind. 
to 
morally considered, are 
ings, they cannot violate any known law 


Every man shall be judged 


according his works; and as infants, 


unconscious be- 
or established principle. 

Thirdly. If infants are necessarily con- 
signed to misery in a future state of ex- 


then 


istence, are they in a worse state 
than any of their fellow-creatures. The 
gospel is glad tidings, but it never was 
proposed to them; they are incapable of 
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receiving it. Now suppose there were a 
few persons to whom the gospel! was never 
offered, who at a future day should be ar- 
raigned at the bar, and condemned for not 
believing on the Son of God for salvation ; 
would not this reflect dishonor on all the 
And infants, if they 
If, in 
reply, you say the heathen are still in this 


attributes of God? 
perish, are precisely in this state. 


condition, I answer, their case is not pre- 
cisely the same; they are not left in a 


state of natural impossibility of salvation ; | 
they have a law written in their hearts, 
and will be condemned for opposition to 
the knowledge they possess. For in- 
stance, the heathen know that gods of 
wood and stone are not the proper objects 
of worship ; yet they cleave to these idols 
in opposition to the true God. 

Fourthly. We refer you to the conduct 
of our Saviour, when he took a little child | 
and said, “ Except ye become as little | 
children, ye shall in ne wise enter into the | 
kingdom of God.” 


less you are the subjects of a similar dis- 


This may mean, un- 


position , and if so, it gages to prove our 
He, however, blessed them. This | 
term, be in | 
two senses,—he either blessed au- 
thoritatively or he prayed for them. If he | 
only prayed for them, it was sufficient ; 


point, 
understood 


* ble ssed,”’ 


may 
them 


for it was the grand prerogative of the 
that 
prayed for. 


Saviour, he was always heard in 
what he I would 


however, that this by no means proves that | 


remark, 


infants are fit for Chureh membership ; it 
only proves they are the objects of the | 


Saviour’s gracious regard. He blessed | 


them ; and they were, therefore, emphati- | 
cally blessed. This sentiment is consola- | 


tory to the Christian parent. 

But still, as infants are the offspring of | 
fallen Adam, we can only infer their posi- 
tive happiness from the regard which God | 
has to the sacrifice of Christ. Repent- 
ance and faith are the explicit acts of beings 
when reason is developed ; infants are in- 
But cannot God produce 
an immediate regeneration? Was not John 
the Baptist “ sanctified from the womb 2?” 
The doctrine of the fall, and a consequent 


capable of either. 


tendency to sin in all our race, is as diffi- 
cult to be accounted for as that of a tend- 
ency to holiness. It is as easy for God 
to work a divine change upon passive as 
upon active rebellious sinners, surely ; and 
If we cannot 


it is as equally requisite. 
advance anything like an absolute demon- 
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stration of the positive happiness of infants, 
yet we may infer it from various parts 
of Scripture. It evident that the 
gospel terms of salvation are designed 


is 


only for subjects capable of rule and law; 
but the perfections of the Deity will not 


admit of the inference of punishment for 


disobedience as it regards infants. 

You who have been bereaved of your 
children, may derive solid comfort from 
the considerations we have placed before 
you. How much better is it, that they 
should leave this scene of vicissitude and 
trial for a permanent abode of peace and 


happiness! What indescribable evils do 


they avoid ; and how great should be your 


joy on their account! They are carried 
into harbor without crossing the tempest- 
uous sea of life; they are secured in the 
haven of eternal repose, where storms can 
never reach them. 

Besides all this, let bereaved parents 
remember, how many a child, lovely in 
infancy, grows up to plant thorns in the 
breast of affectionate fathers and mothers 
Dry up your tears, therefore ; imitate the 
conduct of David; visit the house of God; 
acknowledge his sovereign right to dispose 
of you and your families ; and if you have 
lost kind and affectionate children, let it 
be a motive to induce you to train up the 
remaining part of your family for God, lest 
he should be provoked to blast your olive 
branches, and leave you destitute of a 
child to solace your old age. 

Finally. Let all your earthly bereave- 
ments attach you more firmly to Christ. 
Aim high; your affections above. 
The Saviour is now touched with exquisite 


set 


sympathy ; he compassionates your griefs 
and sorrows, and seeks nothing so much as 
your sanctification. He dries up the chan- 
nels, that you may be happily compelled to 
plunge into an infinite ocean of happiness. 
Human Hetpiessness.— Animals’ go 
rightly, according to the ends of their 


creation, when they are left to them- 


selves: they follow their instinct and are 
safe. But it is otherwise with man: the 
ways of life are a labyrinth for him. His 


infancy does not stand more in need of a 
mother’s care, than his moral and intellec- 
tual faculties require to be nursed and fos- 
tered; and where these are left to starve 
for want of nutriment, how infinitely more 
deplorable is his condition than that of the 


beasts which perish! 
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{From the German of Starke.] 


FIRST VISIT TO 


DESCRIBED IN A LETTER TO 


COURT. 


A FRIEND, 


MY 





( Wi n Christoph Starke, Protestant minister of Bal 
enstedt, is the author of tive small volumes, ¢ 
Haus I rund Erza ge 
es ife and Tules The sim; 
| mor of these s 8, 4 
b 8 4 At t e 
anslation, y 8 at the sy s 
* t rea rw ¢ vey & fayora 
» n t entirely unk w mn this ountry. ] 


ee wearisome hours have I to de- 

scribe to you, my dear friend,—five 
hours full of that sort of anguish which 
we may suppose a fish out of water to en- 
dure. I feel as much relieved as a man 
that has just paid off a heavy debt; for, 
the 
events of yesterday, I have enjoyed a 


since the occurrence of vexatious 


undisturbed repose. O 


dost 


night of magic 


how beautifully thou render 


slee p ! 
} 


rougn things 


smooth, dark things bright! 


how sweetly dost thou restore troubled 


rits to their accustomed rest, and ob- 


spl 
literate the traces of all past grievances, 
except those that arise from a troubled 


conscience Again we stand likea healthy 


ree after a storm, look back upon past 
idventures, relate them, and laugh at them 
as at a dream of the night. 

You have long been aware of my sin- 
cere regard for worthy farmer Kronow, 
of Torneburg, and the delight with which 


[ participate in the simple pleasures of his 


house. ILlis little estate les opposite to 
the town. <A smiling prospect is seen 


from the windows of the house, 


well-fed cattle abound in the yard, and 


upper 


numerous signs of rural industry are seat- 
tered everywhere around. 

My journey hither, the day before yes- 
ghtful ; 


conversation | had with my friends on 


terday, was del and still more so 


the 
my arrival, accompanied as it was with the 
prospect of a week’s unrestrained ¢ njoy- 
ment under their hospitable roof. But, as 
the farmer rightly says, “thistles spring 


p among the finest wheat ;” so from one 


rosy week I must subtract five thorny 


hours, and 


u 


these | am about to describe to 
you 

Yesterday morning the secretary of the 
valled 
with him, in the name 
the 


prince upon my friend, to speak 
of his master, con- 


land 
the 


cerning measurement of some 


When 
polite gentleman turned to me, 


by name, (for he had alr 


that business was concluded, 


addre ssed 
eady heard of 


ind my village,) and inquired if he had 


me 
mie 
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the honor of speaking to the author of the 
moral the work 
“The priace knows you, and has more 


tales and on education. 
than once mentioned you in terms of ad- 
miration,” said he, in reply to my affirma- 
tive answer to his question ; and then, 
after friendly assurances, he de- 
parted. 

Directly after dinner I received a short 
note from him, stating that he had told the 
that his royal 


many 


prince of my being here ; 
highness had expressed a wish to make 
my acquaintance ; and if I would be at the 
castle by three o’clock, the sentinel would 
conduct me to his (the secretary’s) room, 
and he would introduce me to the prince. 
much more than an hour 
and to think over the 
I felt very 


There was not 
left for me to dress, 
part which I had to perform. 
anxious to support my literary character 
with dignity, and at the same time to con- 
verse with the freedom and familiarity of a 
private gentleman. That the prince would 
speak of 


therefore thought over a 


my writings was certain. | 


number of im- 
portant subjects, from which I drilled a 
whole regiment of ideas, which I proposed 


to pass in review before the prince as an 
entertainment worthy of the kind attention 
he had showed me. My toilet was finish- 
ed before my ideas were satisfactorily ar- 
ranged ; and | set out more sleek, well- 
brushed, and whitely-powdered, than I had 
been for a long time,—while the farmer's 
eldest son, who accompanied me to the 
eastle, could scarcely keep up with my 
rapid strides. 

When we arrived at the castle gate the 
friendly boy left me, and J received a some- 
what energetic challenge from the senti- 
as to who I was and what I wanted. 
} 


ve 


nel, 


| requested to conducted to the secre- 
tary. 
was, yet it made me painfully conscious 
that | 


which, being known to every one, I could 


Unimportant as this interruption 
wis 


out of my proper sphere, in 


come and go without being questioned. 
On this account I felt less at ease with the 


secretary, and more at a loss for words 
than I was in the forenoon. The man 
sat buried in papers, and hastily told me 
to follow him into an adjoining room, 


where I should find two distinguished gen- 
tlemen, whom he named to me, and with 
whom I should pass my time most agree- 
ably until the prince was ready to speak 
before the con- 


With this 


with me, which would be 


cert, in about an hour's time. 
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he sprang hastily before me, opened the 
door of the apartment, and closed it with 
equal haste when I had entered. The 
magnificence of the walls and the ceiling, 
the multitude of ornaments, and the splen- 
dor of the furniture, bewildered me, so that 
I could observe nothing quietly ; while the 
torrent of words which the two gentlemen 
poured forth, one after the other—and 
sometimes both together—upon me, ex- 
posed me between two fires of politeness, 
which I could return only by a mute and 
somewhat bashful of bows. 
To add to my perplexity, I had entirely 


succession 


forgotten their long, and, to my ears, most 
unfamiliar titles; and fearing to offend by 
addressing a cold Sir to each of them, I 
became more and more embarrassed and 
helpless. 

O that all those who move in high and 
splendid stations had enough of charity, and 
knowledge of mankind, not to despise at 
once those persons in the middle ranks of 
life who may chance to be torn from their 
station, and placed for a few hours in their 
company, even though they do conduct 
themselves tediously and awkwardly ! 
home, and among their own affairs, they are 
probably active and intelligent, conversa- 
tional and pleasing; while, in a new order 
of things, they would know as little how 
to conduct themselves as would the most 
accomplished courtier, if he were sudden- 
ly transported from a German castle into 
of the 
such though 


the palace Emperor of China. 


~ 


Init 


ts as these passed con- | 
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| prospect before me, if I had only been left 


| or, 
friend, by my side, I should have recover- 


| ed 


to myself for a single quarter of an hour, 
still better, had had you, my dear 
my senses, and have been myself 
The prospect was too beautiful to 
Within the graceful 


again. 
leave me unmoved. 


| curve of the distant horizon were included 





At | 


several towns and many hamlets, with the 
territories peculiar to each. On one side 
were richly wooded hills; on the other, 
wide-spread pasture-lands ; and directly be- 
neath me was the castle garden, tastefully 
and scientifically adorned, near which the 
broad river peacefully glided along, creep- 
ing artistically around a little wood, and 
finally, in one magnificent sweep, encir- 
cling the town. Then the 
houses, which so prettily dotted the land- 
scape, awakened a yet stronger sympathy 


numerous 


within me, while the incessant changes in 
the degree of light which illumined it ex- 
cited a slight feeling of 
While one side of the landscape was 
glowimg in the bright sunshine, the thick 


pensiveness. 


clouds of evening clothed the other side in 
obscurity ; so that between the two re- 


| sulted the most beautiful play of light and 


| It did 


fusedly through my head as I stood before | 


these two gentlemen; but my thoughts did 
not help to restore my composure, for I 
judged, perhaps unjustly, that they were 
not likely to bear this in mind. Their 
coolness and my warmth, their composure 
agitation, formed so striking a 


that I became more and 


and my 
more 
and did I 
attempt to collect my scattered thoughts, 
failed. All that I that 


which [ uttered with warmth, appeared to 


contrast, 


silent disheartened. ‘Twice 


but said, even 


me constrained and empty, pointless and 
flat, because it was accompanied with the 
feeling of internal restraint; and so I lost 
ill self-satisfaetion, without which a man 
‘an seldom contribute to the satisfaction 
of others. 

you admire beautiful 


* Probably pros- 


pects,” said one of the two gentlemen, 


opening a window for me, and then turn- 


With such a 


ing away with indifference. 


shade. 

Full of inexpressible emotion, I turned 
my gaze into the room. The two gentle- 
men were standing near the door, convers- 
ing about the bas-reliefs which adorned it 
not that those who 
were in the daily habit of seeing this 
prospect were not likely to fall into rap- 
tures at its beauty; but the excitement | 


occur to me 


was in, and perhaps also a secret wish 
to show by my conversation that I really 
was a man of some feeling, drew from m« 
a speech, which I felt almost before [ had 
uttered it to be inflated and cold. “Truly,” 
exclaimed I, “ when such a glorious land- 


seize the imagination and 


scape does not 
captivate the senses, man must be desti- 
tute of mind or feeling, and as such worthy 
of pity.” looked 


up at me oddly, with eyes full of curiosity, 


One of the gentlemen 


waiting to hear something more, equally 
the other laughed; and | 
rebuffed and terrified, like a child 
who has just broken a glass. “’'That was 
stupid,” thought 1, and I felt as if 1 would 


extravagant; 


stood 


sayas much. I stammered out something 
by way of limitation of my sweeping con- 
demnation, which, as far as I can remem- 
ber, did it; and I 


felt so thoroughly abashed that I did 


not much mend now 


not 
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even look again upon the rich landscape, 
whereby, as it aft rward occurred to me, 
the gentlemen must have thought that my 
sentimentality had very soon evaporated. 
Nevertheless, gave 
trouble to the 


the y themselves 
make 


general; they asked me about this one 


some conversation 
and that one,x—and, what must have been 
quite indifferent to them, about my station, 
my place of abode, my acquaintance, &c. 
My replies were 

little to the 
far forgot myself as to speak of one of 


very unready, and but 
purpose At one time I so 
my neighbor's affairs with as much zeal 
and particularity as if the man had been 
their cousin. I then remembered that I 
was getting too discursive, and directly 
after my talk was, on the other hand, teo 
restrained. In short,every moment I was 
forgetting the position I was in; my mind 
led me from the company of strangers into 
that of old acquaintance—from the castle 


to my own village. To maintain a dis- 
course was therefore impossible. “ These 
gentlemen were not made for me!” 
thought I; but now I see how unjust | 


was, for have occurred to 


it might also 


* This man was not made for us!” 


} 


it. Ourintercourse now became 


ind, if they did think so, they thought 
| mono- 
] 


vic, and it was evidently kept up only 


to prevent yawning. One of them stood 


before a picture ; the other walked slowly 


p and down, with his hands folded behind 


} 
him, 


or pulled mow and then at his neck- 
cloth, or adjusted his shirt-frill; while I, 


inward misgiving, looked toward the 


with 
sky, which was becoming more and more 


‘louded, and longed to be again at Kro- 


now's cottage. 
When we 
man by 


laintance 


fail to 
attempting 





make aeq 
with a to exchange 
thoughts and feelings, we may often suc- 
ceed by means of a pinch of snuff. So 


seemed to think the walking gentleman, 


for he suddenly stopped and held out his 
snuff-box to me. I declined with a bow. 
‘But it is very unseemly in me,” 
thought I, “to slight his kind offer:” so I 
lifted up my hand to take a pinch. He 


had withdrawn the box, but politely held 

out again. My hand was already low- 
red, and I gave a second declining bow; 
re, extended my hand a second 


but, as bef 


time to take a pinch at the very moment 


that he withdrew his. He tried it again, 
ind so did I, but the attempt failed; and 
there arose between us a most extraor 
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dinary see-sawing of hands—a_ suitable 
image of our whole interview, in which 
ignorance on the one side to give was met 
by equal ignorance on the other side to 
take. 

In truth I did not sueceed in taking; 
for, during our attempts, the door sudden- 
ly opened, and a servant entered to con- 
duct me to the prince. I felt like a young 
man who was just going to deliver his 
maiden speech. I followed the servant 
through several rooms and halls, my heart 
beating violently ; but, at the same time, | 
was collecting all my resolution to be 
calm, in order that my presence of mind 
might control my feelings. And, perhaps, 
all might yet have gone well—for the nobl. 
yet kind expression of the prince’s coun- 
tenance filled me at once with confidence 
and esteem—had it not been that, on en- 
tering his highness’s apartment, the highly- 
polished floor caused my foot to slip, and | 
“Take care,” 
slippery.” 


nearly fell down. said he, 
kindly, “the floor is And 
here, unfortunately, my resolution not t« 
express what was uppermost in my mind 
“Please your highness,” said 
“Th iL 
may be,” returned he, “but it is not m 
fault: I 
‘This answer, which made me feel how in- 


gave way. 


I,‘ itis indeed slippery at court.” 
have not made it so smooth.” 
decorous my remark had been, threw me at 
once into the condition of a confused orator, 
and made me as dull and awkward in this 
room as I had been in the other. 

i You 
books,” began the prince anew. 

i Yes" 


The prince smiled. 


have written some excellent 


said I. 


“T am stupid already at the beginning,” 
thought I—I felt that I only meant that I 
had written some books—not that they 

Awkward, 
hear a remark in 


were excellent. very awk- 


ward, is it, to which 
you must give both yes and no in the 
same answer. All my self-possession was 
gone—it was of no avail to attempt to re- 
cover myself—I must remain a passive suf- 
ferer. The regiment of ideas which I had 
so industriously, but so vainly drilled, was 
of no use to me. I had supposed that the 


prince would of course say something 


about my book on education : 
add to 
statement of my own experience as to the 


I was there- 
fore prepared to his remarks a 
necessity of making better provision for the 
( lueation of the poor, by the furthe r distri- 


bution and general improved management 
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of schools. But it was too bad—he did not 
honor my education-book with one word; 
but merely asked whether I was not soon 
going to bring out something new. I now 
fell into the same error as I had committed 
with my former companions. [| was either 
too discursive or too abrupt. 
minute a detail of my negotiations with my 
publisher as if the prince had been a book- 
seller. I then bethought myself that such 
details were not decorous, and began to talk 
about my unpublished work in as familiar 
a manner as if the prince himself had fairly 
eopied the manuseript from my hand. 

My unsuitable expressions, my familiar 
address, my incoherent remarks, all that 
escaped from my lips, only served to con- 
strain me more and more. I glowed as if 
I stood before a furnace, and compressed 
my toes until they ached. My increasing 
perplexity and the distress of my situation 
were more and more apparent to the good- 
natured prince—his questions therefore 
became and considerate, 


more simple 


I gave as 


while the throbbing of my heart and the | 


earnest desire for deliverance 
scene increased every moment. 

At this juncture the secretary suddenly 
entered, approached his highness, and said 
something to him, of which I only under- 


from this 


stood the words,“ justarrived.” The prince | 


made me a very friendly bow, and hasten- 
ed away accompanied by the secretary. 
There stood I alone. I uttered a deep- 
drawn sigh, wiped the perspiration from 
my forehead, and began inwardly to la- 
ment my awkwardness. But why did I not 
then think as I now do, that after a few 
days all this would afford me amusement 
rather than vexation? ‘That which causes 
a man pain and displeasure can often be 
looked back to as a subject for laughter. 
But I could not think 
something within me seemed to whisper 


so then; indeed 


that my adventures were not at an end. 
Alone and undecided, I looked round the 
large room which echoed my footsteps, 
ind knew not which way or where to go. 
[ remembered the secretary to have told 
ine, that directly after my interview with 
the prince I might ge into the concert- 
room, where I might expect a great treat. 
But where, in this huge wide castle, was I 
to look for the concert-room ? 

I crept away on tip-toe, as if treading 
upon forbidden ground, and went whither 
chance conducted me. I passed through 
many rooms which I had not yet seen— 


| other wing! 
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entered many corridors which led I knew 
not whither: at one time I walked forward 
—then turned back again—cruised about 
hither and thither—tried all four points 
of the compass—paused to consider, and 
became quite convinced that I had lost my 
way. Then I impatiently began my wan- 
derings over again, and tried all the paths 
I had already given up as hopeless, until, 
without knowing it, I got into another 
wing of the castle ; but when I discover- 
ed it, it did not help me. I had already 
knocked gently at many a door and tried 
many a handle—many a door had I opened 
in vain, when at length I gently put my 
head into a room where my head was of 
all things the least expected. Two ladies’ 
maids, as they appeared to be, stood busily 
occupied in adorning themselves. They 
both fled to one corner of the apartment, 
and I drew back equally startled, while 
one of the pair. a gaily dressed creature 
with roguish black eyes, sent after me an 
unrestrained volley of laughter. 

This was the first time that I had been 
openly laughed at, and I retreated from it 
more quickly than a rogue before a police 
officer. In the hope of escaping at last 
from this labyrinth, I hastily entered a 
chamber through an open door, and thence 
into another chamber ; and here my pro- 
gress was stayed, for it led no farther. 
I stood in 
which was an unmade bed and abundance 
of litter. 
finement and splendor of everything in this 


the midst of a bed-room, in 
My superlative ideas of the re- 


castle were somewhat corrected by the or- 
dinary appearance of this room. “ Was I 
not a fool,” thought I, “to entertain such 
undue veneration for everything here, and 
thus to behave so timidly? Am I 
here among men who go to bed and sleep 
better 
state than 1; and some of them use much 


not 


—get up again and wash, in no 
dirtier linen 2?” 

While I was making these observations, 
the occupler of the room suddenly entered; 
and seeing a stranger there, started, and 
with a mistrustful and angry look, asked, 
“What are you doing in my room ?” 

I answered with a bow, “I am only 
looking for the concert-room.” 

“ The concert-room ?—why that is in the 
No, sir! that excuse won't 
do.” 

I explained to him as well as I could, or 
rather as confusedly as possible, who I 


My 


was, and how I had lost my way. 
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dress, my respectable appearance, and my 
white leathern gloves, which I still wore, 
seemed at length to pacify him, and witha 
little less threatening air he pointed out 
I was to take. Confused at the 
awkwardness of the adventure, I left his 


the way 


room without feeling able to profit by his 
directions. This advice—which was to 
keep the 
then go by the blue-room on the left—was 


little ball-room on my right, and 


not of much use to a poor lost fellow, who 
was so little used to these things as not to 
know where the little ball-room or the blue- 
room might chance to be situated. “It is 
just the thought I, “ 
as in the street—men have not sufficient 


in the castle 


” 
same, 


perspicacity to give plain directions to a 


stranger.” I was even going to be angry 


about it ; 


but it occurred to me that on the 


subject of perspicacity I had not much 
lor my consolation 


He 


to boast of. 


} 


that day 
I now caught si 


rht of the secretary. 


took me readily under his guidance, 


| be- 
gan to chat in the most friendly manner ; 
ind at length brought me to a door, at 


which I remembered I had already stood 
hesitating. 

“Yes! yes!” said he, 
o; “a man often misses the right way 
by over-care fult 


conducted me into the 


twice 
when I told him 
1ess about it; and so he 
concert-room. 

» | began to breathe freely, under the 
yment Ww vuld supe rsede per- 
the gratification of my ears 
was not likely to allay my thirst; and my 
parched tongue began to remind me, that 
be pleasant to drink first and listen 
think that in 


should offer me a 


it would 
afte 


splendid 
] naid 


rward. “Only such a 


castle no one 


” ** How refresh- 


cup of coffee!” mused I 


ing would it be, 


1g uld i especially with such milk 


is the farmer’s cows yield—such as my 
kind hostess brings to me in the honey- 


suckle bower! During these cogitations, 


| noticed a general stir among those about 


me Suddenly the prince, the princess, 
and some members of the royal family, 


l ste ppe da little forward, as | 


my duty, to make a bow to the 
ince ; but in my awkwardness I had well- 


* Does the man want 


. 
! 
nigh ran over him 


nvthing 2” said attendants 
hear it. ] 


1 just awakened 


some of the 

that I eould 

* Tha 

The people laughed and 
| 


ottly, yet so 


looked aroun 


} 


out of a dream 
I returned, | knew not how, back again to 
“ That was superlatively stupid! 


forehead, full of 


}meastil 


my seat 
my 


rubbing 


thought I, 
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anguish that I should again be such a 
bungler. 

“ Does the man want anything ?” seemed 
to ring in my ears; but the really excel- 
lent musie now began: all eyes were turn- 
not me, as I feared, but on the 


ed, on 


performers. The stillness and breathless 
attention of the audience were contrast- 
ed by the lively expressions of delight in 
These, 


with the splendid decorations of the hall, 


the vicinity of the conductor. 


diverted my attention, and helped to soothe 
my mind, and made me forget this last 
blunder sooner than I had done my former 
mishaps. 

But twice, as the prince seemed to be 
looking toward the 
place where I sat, it occurred to me that 


somewhat steadily 
his highness was offended at my behavior 
Without considering that the prince was 
most probably thinking on far more im- 
portant affairs—or if he thought of my 
strange behavior at all, his easy politeness 
would readily forgive it—I reviewed the 
whole of my conduct, and could not con- 
ceive how l had come to be So excesslve- 
“QO that 


ly awkward. I could now re- 


call the time that is past!” thought I; “| 
should succeed better.” Gre atly did I] 
ment that I had lost many favorable oppo! 


tunities; the encomium of one might hav 


been met with such and such an ingeniot 
return ; to the remark of another, I might 
have given this or that appropriate reply : 
could have 


on than one occasion J 


put in this or that witty repartec 


more 


; and ha 


I been ready enough to seize my 


oppor- 


tunities, there was really no reason why 


my well-selected, nicely-arranged stock 
should utterly 


[I was occupied with thess 


of ideas have been so 


destroved. 
which, how- 


gloomy reflections, through 


ever, the prospect of a pleasant evening's 


‘hat, and supper with Kronow, came like a 


ray of light: 1 was also more or less at- 


tentive to the sound of the music, and af- 
terward to that of the rain, which was 


with the farmer’s wishes 
with All 


me to eight o’elock, and to the 


more in unison 


than mine. this occupation 


brought 
of the concert. 


end Everybody left the 


room, and whither everybody went I fol 


lowed slowly. Unfortunately the bus) 


secretary was nowhere to be met with: 


else he would probably have taken care of 
ne The greater portion of the audience 
dispersed to different parts of the eastle 


the rest hastened away with rustling um- 
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in different directions, without 


brellas 
taking any notice of me, until I found my- 
self standing alone, and undecided, within 


the principal entrance of the castle. 
“Who knows how long the rain may last ? 
Hasten, that thou mayest fall into the arms 
of hospitality, for thy soul yearneth for 
condoling friends, and thy body for meat 
and drink!” With this I fixed my hat 
securely on my head, buttoned up my coat, 
and ran (in a style that, perhaps, had not 
been seen in the castle square for many a 
day) in the direction of the lodge. 

Was it this unusual, scandalous running, 
or was it that the very worst luck accom- 
panied me to the last?’ I know not. Just 
before I had reached the lodge, an enor- 
mous dog started up, sprang at me, placed 
his paws on my breast, and bellowed and 
howled in my face with the voice of a lion. 
“ H.lp! murder! help!” bawled I, as loud- 
ly as a man with sound lungs could bawl. 
The porter roared with laughter: this 
both and vexed me, but I im- 
plored his assistance. ‘“ Augh—the dog 
don’t bite!” drawled he. “Help! help!” 
At length I was released, 
trembling in every limb. I took off my 
hat, partly in gratitude and partly in dis- 
pleasure, and hastened forward without 
looking on one side or the other, as if I 
“QO! it is a 


consoled 


roared [. 


was fleeing from the dog. 
wearisome life at court,” thought I; “and 
[ am a poor dull simpleton, who knows 
not how to direct or help himself ; I really 
think I am no longer the same man!” In 
the midst of such thoughts, I found that I 
had lost the way which the farmer’s son 
had shown me . and saw, to my great as- 
tonishment, that I was in the midst of a 
lonely place bounded by a few poor huts. 
I hastened to the nearest hut to ask my 
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use of strong drinks,” continued he, “so 
that the money which is allowed me for 
wine I can spend how I like.” 

“God reward you, and our good prince 
also, for supporting a poor woman like 
me!” My eyes were wet with tears, 
and I felt that I was myself again. 

“Tt is well for me,” thought I, “that I 
have been to court. The court is not to 
be blamed because I am unacquainted with 
its fashion and its state; there are good 
men at court ; there are good men every- 
where—they only differ in appearance ac- 
cording to the station in which they move. 
In my own station, I think, I behave tol- 
erably well; Iam now the man that I was, 
and thankful am I that I have recovered 
my position.” 

In the meanwhile the young man had 


| left the hut, and, having heard my request, 
| politely offered to accompany me. 


His 
friendly, intelligent conversation, made the 
road appear very short; and before I was 
aware of it, and almost before I wished 
it, he pointed out Kronow’s beloved farm- 
yard. I pressed warmly the hand to the 
noble youth when he left me. I longed 
to embrace him; and stood gazing after 


' him till he was out of sight. 


way; but the scene which suddenly met | 


my eyes kept me back. Before a hand- 


somely dressed youth, stood an elderly 


woman with clasped hands, her face 


My peaceful shelter was glowing in the 
soft rays of the sun, then setting amid the 
clouds of evening. <A _ beautiful rainbow 
adorned the sky, one limb of which seem- 
ed to rest upon the farm-house. 
ful boy now hastened toward me shouting, 
“Quick! quick! supper is ready?’ My 
host, waiting for me at the entrance to the 


A grace- 


farm-yard, grasped my hand firmly, and 
welcomed me with a look full of kindness. 
The cattle were lying about the house 


| ruminating—greedy ducks were crowding 


round a trough—and a shaggy dog came 
wagging his tail and whining a welcome. 
Within the poreh I was met by the bloom- 


| ing wife of my friend—a smiling infant in 


directed upward, and her eyes overflowing | 


with tears. You make me mourn less 
for the loss of my good son who support- 
ed me,” “May God bless 
you for what you do for me! 
noble sir, are you not indeed robbing your- 
self? 
place at court must cost you much.” 
“Never fear, good mother,” answered 
the young man. ‘“ What you have had, 
and what you may further need, can be 
spared from my superfluities; I make no 
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sobbed she. 
but, dear, 


You have no parents, and your | 


9 


welcome! 


said 


rustic meal. 


arms: * Welcome! 
“from the court to a 


her 
she, 
Come in, it is all ready.” 


Joyfully did I enter the room. A large 


| dish full of white asparagus was sending 


' on the table. 


forth a pleasant steam—an inviting salmon 


| displayed its bright red flesh—a tin, full 


of roast pigeons, was hissing on the wood 
ashes—and a flask of wine was sparkling 
I forgot all my vexations, 


| and two hours afterward slept away al} 


rememprance of them; and now I am, as 
always, a friend with all the world and you. 








oo 
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A CHAPTER ON LEGENDS. 
EGENDS the 
d didactic, for instruction in faith and 
the The latter 
are often exaggerated or distorted, and 
the 
path; but there is scarcely an historical 
legend in which a nucleus of truth is not 


are of two classes: 


morals; and historical. 


have much encumbered historian’s 


discovered or discoverable under its ad- 
And to this class 
of tradition we are indebted for the pre- 


ventitious integuments. 


servation of many an event and many a 
character which now give interest to the 
historie pagé It was the design of this 
species of legend to inculeate patriotism, 
valor, and fidelity; and herein lies the 
merit of heathen (especially classic) legend- 
ary lore ; for, as didactics, the religious or 
mythic legends signally fail. Mythology 
is but a chain of Pagan religious lege nds: 
but how 


extravagant! how puerile! how 


shocking to morals! "These legends place 
their gods below humanity ; but the historic 
legend 


above it. 


heathen endeavors to its 


place 
heroes ‘Take up Valerius Maxi- 
mus, for instance—a book full of legendary 
anecdotes : in the historical parts there is 
much that is noble and admirable ; but look 
at his mythie legends, (see the chapter D: 
Viraculis,) how childish and how aimless! 
4nd in the speaking images, who does not 
perceive the palpable trick of the Pagan 
priest, and marvel at the state of the 
popular mind to be so easily cheated. 

But it is not of heathen legends we would 
speak ; our business is with the didactic 
legends of a more truthful and better faith. 
In early times, when teachers had but little 
aid from books, they sought to instruct in 
the mode best suited to the understanding 
and the memory of their hearers, and the 
most likely to attract their attention ; and 
accordingly chose the form of short nar- 
rative, of which fable seems to have been 
the earliest species, for this purpose. A 


I 
fable is, 


that the actors 
and speakers represented in it are of the 


characteristic of 
} 


inferior creation—animals, birds; even 
Later, to fable 


ceeded parable—which is of higher rank, 


trees and plants. 


suc- 
because its personages are higher: not 
animals, or inanimate things, but human 
beings; and because the parable became, 
in the hands of the worshipers of the true 
God, a vehicle for instruetion in religious 
faith and moral duties. ‘The fable appears 


to us to aim chiefly at the maxims of 
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worldly wisdom and_ prudence: 


Jotham’s fable of the trees electing a king, 


even 


(Judges ix,) the oldest, we believe, ex- 


tant, only teaches a lesson of policy. 


Parable, though using human personages, 


leaves them anonymous and _ indefinite, 
saying only, “A certain householder,” 


“ A certain king,” &c.; and this is one 
mark of distinction between parable and its 
younger relative, the didactic legend, which 
assigns special and definite names to its 
dramatis persone ; choosing, of course, 
some saint or devout person for its hero, 
either to give a greater appearance of 
reality or to invest it with more authority 

nay, there can be no reason to doubt that 
But 


we think it probable that many legends 


some, at least, are founded on fact. 


were not originally intended to be believed 
literally, but only to be received in the 
same manner as parables; as true in con- 
veying some sound axiom of faith and 
morals, but as figurative and imaginative 
with regard to the action and the actors. 
So we recognise and embrace the teachings 
in our Lord’s parables; but we are not 
required to believe that a real vineyard 
was let to husbandmen, who literally and 
actually murdered the son of the proprietor ; 
or that a real king made a feast, and liter- 
ally sent out into the highways to bring in 
all the wayfarers for guests. 

The oldest lecends are generally the 
simplest and purest, as the rivulet is purest 


} 


at its spring: as it flows onward it gathers 


rubbish in its course, though still the 
stream often runs clear beneath. When 


the tide of legendary literature has rolled 
through a dark and corrupt age, then, of 
necessity, it becomes th« more sullied. 
Of late years, since Scriptural light has 
been more diffused, modern pens have pro- 
duced some beautiful and edifying legends, 
either purified from old originals, or writ- 
ten from ideas caught up at the ancient 
source, 

Having said thus much by way of pre- 
face, we proceed to offer to the reader a 
few legends from among the limited number 
to which we have access, trusting by our 
selection from the grave, the earnest, and 
the poe tically coneeived, to prove the 
truth of what we have ventured to assert 


The 


is one, the conception of 


of the merits of legendary literature. 
first we present 
we beautiful. Kose- 
Mecklen- 


(who died in 1818.) has clothed it in 


which think very 


garten, a Protestant divine of 


burg, 
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German blank from which we 


translate it :-— 


verse, 


“THE AMEN OF THE STONES. 
* Beda* was blind with age; yet went he forth 
To preach the gospel message, new and joyful: 
Led by his guide, the gray-hair’d man sped on 
Through city and thro’ village, still proclaiming 
The glorious ‘ word,’ with all the fire of youth. 





“Once, through a valley desolate, he pass’d, 

Where all around huge stones and crags were 
scatter’d: 

Thus said the boy, his guide, 
mirth 

Than malice,) ‘Reverend father, here are many 

Assembled, and they wait to hear thy teaching.’ 


but more from 


“The blind old man drew up his bended form, 
Gave forth his text, expounded it, and preach’d. 
He threaten’d, warn’d, exhorted, cheer’d, con- 
soled 
So he artily, 
Flow’d down to his gray beard. 
last, 
When, with the 
spake :— 
‘For thine the kingdom, power, and glory is, 
Forever and forever,’—through the vale 
fen thousand voices cried, ‘Amen! Amen!’ 


that his mild, earnest tears 
Then at the 


Lord’s Prayer closing, thus he 





» boy, affrighted and repentant, knelt 


Down at the preacher s fect, and own’'d his sin. 


‘hast thou not read, 





Mun, 
ut, stones shall ery aloud 


n,’ said the 
When men are sile¢ 
Never again sport with the word of God ; 


' 





it is a mighty and a living word, 
dged sword. When man his 
Hardens to stone, defying his Creator, 

of flesh God 





’?) 
a stone can mold.’ ” 


; one of the class of legends never 
ntended to be taken dilerally, though we 
nust at once be struck with the truthful- 
ess of its lesson. 
Ilere 


vhich appears to have had its origin in 


a legend of a more solemn cast, 


Italy :-— 
“THE STRANGE PREACHER, 
“Tt happened once in Padua, that a Minorite 
friar was appointed to preac h the Lent Sermons 


ir 
in the Cathedral of St. Anthony. The subject 

I 1 the Pains of Hell. One 
when in the pulpit, he found him- 
ind obliged to discontinus but 
he promised the congregation to resume the dis- 


iscourses Was, 





indispos d, 


urse on the following morning. The morning 


d the friar so much worse, that 


ume, and foun 





physician of the convent forbade him to 
ie his bed; and the invalid sent for the 
ethren, and begged that some one of them 


n 
uld take his place in the pulpit, and resume 
but they, each and 
1 thems alleging the want of 
for due preparation. Our sick friar fretted 
ely at the idea of disappointing the 


iterrupted discourse ; 


lves, 





eongregation, and was beginning to grow feverish 


Venerable Bede.” 


> This is not the “ 
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from yexation, when one of the Minorites, on 
recollection, observed, that a foreign brother, 
from France, had arrived at the convent the 
night before, on his way to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Loretto; and that he had the appear- 
ance of an intellectual man; he was tall, had 
black eyes and beard, and high black eyebrows; 
doubtless, he would be able to preach extempore. 
The invalid sent for the stranger, told him his 
dilemma, and requested his good offices. After 
hesitation the foreign friar consented ; 
went to the cathedral, ascended the pulpit, and 
preached on the given subject—the Pains of 
Hell. Never before had such a sermon been 
heard in Padua. He showed forth, in the most 
glowing colors, the sin, and the 
danger of trampling under foot the holy com- 


some 


enormity of 
mandments: but especially in describing the 
miseries of hell, he spoke with such a fiery and 
overpowering eloquence, that he seemed to set 
before the eyes of the astonished and terrified 
people, not so much a-vivid picture, as an awful 
They felt their hearts pierced, as with 
his intense earnestness, and could 
not refrain from weeping and sobbing aloud, 


reality. 
a sword, by 


making me utally a thousand vows of reforma- 
tion and newness of life. When the preacher 
descended from the pulpit, the people retired in 
tears, and the Minorite brethren expressed their 
warmest thanks to the stranger for the manner 
had exerted his extraordinary 
talents, and expressed their delight at the great 
benefit the hearers had evidently received. 
Then, as he to take leave of the 
brotherhood, and proceed on his pilgrimage, 


in which he 


wished his 
they all attended him, with proper courtesy, to 
the outer gate of the convent. 

Sut as they were walking on, an aged and 
very devout friar, whose eyes were often en- 
lightened to see things be yond the perception 
of ordinary mortals, « spic da cloven-foot under 
the monastic habit of the im- 
mediately discovered that it was no Minorite 
brother, but an incarnate fiend of hell. The old 
man summoned up his courage and adjured him 
in the name of the great Creator of all things, to 
confess was he not a devil? why, then, had he 
unworthily assumed that holy habit, and come 
thither to preach and teach the way of salva- 
tion, to which he himself could never sttain, 
and from which it had ever been his aim to turn 
away mankind! The fiend thus adjured, con- 
fessed in the presence of the brotherhood, and 
of some laymen who were in company, that he 


stranger, and 


was in truth a devil, (then the expression of his 
face became too hideous to look upon, and his 
eyes blazed forth flames of lurid light ;) he said 
that his desire for the perdition of men was as 
great as ever, and that the had 
preached to the people that day would be so far 
from turning them to the way of salvation, that, 
on the contrary, it would tend to their condem- 
nation, for he had preached to them awful 
truths, and they had owned the force of those 
truths by their tears and their penitence. But 
those tears dried when they left the 
church-door, and that penitence lasted no longer 
than till they found themselves at home, amid 
their and pleasures, and 
their acknowledged, but soon stifled conviction, 
ase of sin ‘At che last day,’ 


I my elf will bpp 


sermon he 


were 


usual occupations 





was but an inere 


he continued, ear as a wit- 
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ness against this people, and will say to the 
Judge ‘upon the throne, “O thou Mighty One! 
behold these men! how can they accuse me of 
tempting them to ? Have I not 
them in a voice of thunder of the consequence 
of sin—J, who knew it have I not 
described to them—forcibly described—the 
azonies of hell? and who knows them as I do, 
’ Have they not 


sin warned 


1 ‘ 
so well? 


or can paint them as I can 


owned for a moment that I preached awful 
truths, and then turned away, dried their 
tears, and forgot to repent ?—how shall they 
justify their sins by accusing me as their 


tempter 
“Thus saying, he vanished out of their sight, 


leaving them mute with terror and astonish- 
ment. “The devout old friar was the first to 
speak, ‘Wo!’ he said, ‘wo to those men who 


will not be persuaded to heaven by the mild 
and gracious invitations of their God, nor scared 


from hell by the solemn warnings with which 


Satan himself admonishes them.’ 


This tale may have been the origin of 


the proverb— “The devil rebukes sin.” 


It teaches a fearful and solemn truth, of 


which the world has daily experience. 
lor 


demonstrate 


what preacher can so powerfully 


the danger of sin, and its 
frightful consequences, as sin itself does, 
when walking through the world incarnate 
in human forms, in all their loathsomeness 
This of the 


legends we have seen, in which a fiend 


and anguish! is one few 


makes his appearance In an appropriate 


and impressive manner. In most monkish 


legends, the devil is introduced in a ludic- 


rous manner, not as a 


mighty, implacable 


and tremendous but as a mere 


blockhead 


filling the same part as “ the vice,” in the 


power, 
buffoon, easily overreached, 
ancient miracle-plays and mysteries, like 
the pantaloon of modern pantomime, duped 
and buffeted by all 


have been inealeulably injurious to the 


Such legends must 


popular mind in olden times, tending to 


place Satan in a false light, and leading 


men to estimate too meanly their danger | 


from their great spiritual enemy. 

As a relief from this gloomy subject, 
turn to 
legend of St. Augustine, (the celebrated 


Bishop of Hippo,) referring to him in the 


we will one more gracious, a 


early pe riod of his life, before his conver- 


sion from the perverted learning and too 
daring researches of the Manichean heresy, 
in which he was entangled from A. D. 373 
to 384, when struck, probably, by some 
such thought as is suggested in the fol- 


lowing legend, he went to Milan. to hear 


the preaching of ast. Ambrose, by which 
It was at the baptism 


he was conve ted. 
; that St. Ambrose is 


of his wreat convert, 
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said to have sung that sublime hymn, 
commonly styled the Te Deum. The 
legend has been clad by Aloysius Schreiber* 
in a poetic garb, from which we translate 
it :— 
“SAINT AUGUSTINE. 

** Along the shore of summer sea 

Walk’d St. Augustine thoughtfully: 

Too deeply did he seek to scan 

The nature of the Lord of man, 

Nor was the task abstruse, he thoucht 

His mind with Scripture texts was fraught; 

He deem’d to his presumption given 

To learn the mysteries of Heaven, 

Then, sudde nly descried he there 

A boy of aspect wondrous fair, 

Who, bending forward, o’er the strand, 

Seoop’d out a hollow in the sand, 

And fill'd it, with a limpet shell, 

From out the ocean’s briny well. 

“ Augustine spake— My pretty boy, 

What is thy pl ty, or thy r mploy ad 

‘ Look, sir! within this little hole, 

The sea with all the waves that roll, 

For sport I'll put.” Augustine smiled 

‘Thy sport is all for naught, my child; 


’ 


Thy utmost labor is in vain— 
Thine aim thou never canst attain,’ 
‘Let him to whom such power’s denied 
Content in his own path abide ; 

Much to the loving heart is dear, 

That to the brain doth dark appear.’ 

So spake the b ve then to the light 

His wings display’d, of glistening white 
And, like 
Lost in the sun’s resplendent ray. 


an ¢ ile, soar d away, 


Augustine gazed, 


“ Long after him 
And said, with heart and eyes upraised 
‘The truth he spake: the human mind 
Is still to time and space confined, 

And cannot pass beyond; but he 

Who lives in faith and righteously, 

So much of God shall he discern 


As needeth man on earth to learn.’ ”’ 


which the 
etic life, that 
was so prevalent in the fourth century, is 
We trans- 
| late from the German of the poetic version 


We proceed to a legend, in 


rash enthusiasm for the a 


sensibly and feelingly rebuked. 


by Herder :— 


*“ONUPHRIUS IN THE WILDERNESS 
* The rose 


wreath ; 


and myrtle form the lover's 


For bard and hero grows the laurel bough ; 
The palin-tree to the holy victor gives 
Its gl 


us branch—and to the wanderer, 





Weary and lone, his God can cause to sy 


4 palm-tree in the barren wilderness 


us, arash and zealous youth, 
Had heard Elij th’s life ascetic lauded 

With highest pr 
He girt himself, 


* Onuphri 


tise: to imitation fired, 
and to the desert fled 


Native of the Grand Duchy of Baden 

















A CHAPTER ON LEGENDS. 


’ ’ | 
“Seven days he wander’d there—but heard no 
| 


voice 
Speaking from heaven—‘ What dost thou here, 
Elijah ?” 


dia 
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a sufferer for the faith in the persecution 


| under Maximian, (A. D. 302 and 303,) 


From hunger, thirst, and the fierce burning heat, 


He sank exhausted—‘ Take, O Lord! my life ; 
But grant, Ogrant! one cool refreshing draught.’ 


“Then came deep sleep upon his heavy eyes: 


tuous ! 
Who tempt’st the Lord thy God—Art thou Elijah? 
Yet to instruct thee and console the e, listen !— 
A stream is rippling at thy side, and o’er 
Thy head a palm-tree rustles: seventy years 
Here shalt thou live with them; and they shall 
die 
E’en when thou diest; but all those lonely years 
Never shall the sweet sound of human voice, 
Or human footstep, echo in thine ear, 


having had his left leg cut off and his right 
eye plucked out; and in that maimed state 
being condemned to work in the mines. 
(perhaps 


He was distinguished among 


| above) his cotemporaries for moderation, 
His angel stood beside him—‘ Thou presump- | 


good sense, and good feeling. <A pleasing 
anecdote, illustrative of his judgment and 
humanity, is related in some ecclesiastical 
After the had 


histories. persecution 


| ceased, he had gone to visit St. Anthony, 


Till one shall come, who comes to make thy | 


grave.’ 


“ Soothed, though astonished, he awoke and saw 

The stream, the tree, e’en as the angel said. 

He call’d the palm his brother, and the stream 
His sister: from the water and the fruit 
Refreshment found, and clad him with the leaves. 

But through the long, long years, threescore and 
ten, 

never he ard the we leome voice of man, 


He 


called the Great, the famous Egyptian as- 
cetic, whose example had filled the Thebais 
with many It happened 
that one of the monks of Anthony’s Con- 
vent had committed a fault, for which he 
was reproached by his brethren with the 


so solitaries. 


utmost virulence, by way of showing him 
the magnitude of his transgression, and 


The monk 


leading him to repentance. 


| went to complain to Anthony of their 


“At length a footstep— Now he comes !—’tis | 


he! 
The man whom God hath sent to make my 
grave.’ 
He met his guest, and welcomed him, and told 
The story of his palm. Then spake the stranger, 
‘ Thy duty is fulfill’d—speed hence! these wilds 
Betit thee not; for man was made for man.’ 


“Searce had he spoken, when that gray old 
hermit 

Sank down in death—a sudden wind uprooted 

lhe sighing palm; and the clear stream dried up. 

But through the air a joyful hymn was heard— 

brother! come from out thy wilderness ; 

angel choirs invite thee to enjoy 

Beneath the palms of heaven at length that 
bliss - 

Brotherly love—thy fault had forfeited.’ 


‘Come, 


Qome ! 


‘‘ Paphnutius buried there the dead, whose face 
I 


With happiness seem’d radiant. The rude 
desert, 

With frowning aspect, from its wastes repell’d 
him. 


‘Ah!’ thought he, ‘for so many men as grieve 
And wrong their brethren, e’en so many more 
Give to each other pity, aid and strength, 
And consolation—man was made for man.’ ”’ 


There is a beautiful touch of miniature 
painting in this little piece. It is the 
yearning after social ties still lurking in 
the heart of the hermit, as betrayed by his 
ealling the palm his brother, and the stream 
his sister; soothing himself, in his isolation, 
by the names of kindred bestowed on his 
inanimate companions. Paphnutius, men- 
tioned in the legend, was a bishop of the 
Upper Thebaid, in Egypt. He had been 


| presence of Anthony and Paphnutius ; 


undue severity, but they pursued him, and 
continued their vituperations, even in the 
and 
the latter, in order to mark his opinion of 
their injudicious and injurious conduct, 
calmly observed, “I once saw a man 
sinking in a bog: some persons, passing 
by, ran to help him out, but instead of so 
they plunged him 
Anthony, turning to the good bishop, with 
a look of approbation, replied, “ ‘Thou hast 
said well, Paphnutius; I see thou under- 
standest how to be 
Paphnutius was at the Council of Nice in 
334; and when the assembled ecclesiastics 


doing in deeper.” 


souls are saved.” 


proposed to establish as a rule, that any 
man who received 
married, should put away his wife, he pre- 
vented the adoption of the 
referring the council to the ancient ec- 
clesiastical law, that a man who received 
holy orders, being married, should retain 


his wife ; but being single, should remain 


holy orders, being 


resolution, 


unmarried. 

As pendants to the foregoing legend of 
Christian origin, we would add two or 
three more ancient, borrowed from the elder 


sister of Christianity, Judaism. The 
Talmud is a great storehouse of Jewish 
traditions, theological, historical, and 


didactic ; some of them, it is true, wild and 
overstrained allegories ; some exaggerated 
with Oriental extravagance ; some puerile ; 
some (the latter ones) offensive to our 
faith as Christians ; some absurd, with an 


absurdity suz generis, peculiar to the 
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Rabbis; but the general tenor is mild, 
peaceful, humane, and moral, with a rural 
Buxtorf, though often 
declaiming the faults of 


Talmud, admits that it contains admirable 


and pastoral spirit. 

against 
maxims, acute and excellent proverbs, 
gentle and 
information in various branches of know- 
The first legend we shall give is 


instructive tales, and much 


ledge. 
from those divisions of the Talmud called 
“ Aboda 


the Treatise, “ Shabbath,” and 


Zara :*— 
“RABBI ELIESER’S REPENTANCE, 


‘Rabbi Elieser was convinced of the great 
necessity all men continually have of repentance. 
He used constantly to s iy to those around him, 
‘Repent one death.’ His disciples 
asked him, * How can any man know upon what 


day befor 


day he shi uld die i Ral bi Eli ser replied, 
‘So much the more is it needful that he should 
repent to-day, lest he should die to-morrow; 
wherefore, it is expedient that he live in repen- 


tance all his days. And Solomon, the king, 
hath said, in his wisdom, “ Let thy garments 
be ilways white; and let thy head lack no 


ointment.” By which he means repentance, 
and a life fruitful in good works; so as to be 
always in a state of preparation for death,’ 
Notwithstanding the pious convictions of Rabbi 
Elieser, and his anxious teaching of others, it 
happened one day that he yielded to a tempta- 
tion, and fell into grievous sin. But he 
hardened not The passing breeze 
in hima sudden reflection. ‘ As a breath 
to the place 
of Rabbi Elieser re- 


his heart. 
aw rke 
of air returneth no more 
it came, so shall the soul 
turn not to salvation.’ ” 

“ Deeply smitten with the sense of guilt, the 
afflicted and contrite Rabbi dared not lift uy 
his heart to his offended God; but, in the 
tremity of his anguish, he called on the moun- 
tains and the hills, entreating them to pray for 


whence 


exX- 


him. But they replied, ‘ Nay, but we have need 
to pray for ourselves: for is it not written, 
“ The mountains shall depart, and the hills he 


Then stretching 
invoked the in- 


Isaiah liv, 10. 

forth his hands, Rabbi Elieser 
tercession of the heavens and the earth, and 
besought them to pray for him; but in vain, 
for they replied, ‘ Nay, but we have need to pray 
for ourselves: for is it not a i 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the carth 
shall wax old like a garment abe li, 6, 
The distressed penitent thus repulsed, sought 
the mediation of the sun and moon, but un- 





"eMoOveEl 


written, 


Isaiah 


successfully ; for they, too, refused, saying, ‘ Nay, 
but we have need to pray for ourselves: for is 
it not written, ‘“ The moon shall be confounded, 
and the ashamed ?”’ = Isaiah xxiv, 23. 
As a last resource, the repentant Rabbi turned 
to the lesser lights of heaven, ‘O ye stars and 
planets, pray for me ! But they answered him, 
‘Nay, but we have need to pray for ourselves : 
for is it not written, “ All the host of heaven 
shall he dissolved?’ Isaiah xxxiy, 4. 

“The Rabbi thus repulsed, sat down upon the 
earth, and wrapping 


wept sore, lamentin 


aun 


s head in his mantle, 
transgression ; till at 





the | 


last, in the bitterness of his sorrow, his soul 
departed from him—and, at the same instant, a 
voice from heaven was heard to say, ‘ Rabbi 
Elic ser is pardoned Y e 

This legend, which greatly partakes of 
the nature of parable, tells, in a fine im- 
aginative strain, of the insufficiency of any 
created thing to mediate for the sins of 
another; of the frailty of all (however 
glorious to us) in the eyes of their Creator ; 
and of the hope that remains in the merey 
So far it 


is good and impressive ; but its author, a 


of God for the sincere penitent. 


Jew and a ‘Talmudist, was not able to 
carry it far enough. 

From an old Rabbinical book we give 
another figurative tale, short but pithy :— 


“THE INAUGURATION OF THE VINEYARD. 

“When Noah was occupied in planting the 
first vineyard, Satan stood by to behold the 
work. in a short time he comprehended its 
nature, and foresaw all the evi! consequences 
that would flow from it, with the juice of the 
Delighted at the prospect of all the 
vice, disease, misery, and degradation about to 
be introduced into the world, the Evil One ex- 
ultingly the first vineyard, by 
sacrificing in the midst of it, a sheep, a lion, 
and a swine.” 


vineyard. 


inaugurated 


These three animals typify the three 
the first, 
} 


maudlin good humor, when man is bland 


bestial stages of intoxication : 


and silly as a sheep, a ready dupe for the 
designing ; next, when he becomes quar- 
relsome, and is fierce and dangerous as a 
lion, and ready to stain himself with blood ; 
and last, when he becomes brutal, like the 
swine, and wallows on the earth in the 
mire of degradation. 

Our last specimens shall be two of a 


saceful and pastoral strain :— 


“THE TREASURE TROVE. 

“When Alexander of Macedon was seeking 
realms to conquer, he met with a people in 
Africa who lived in a very remote and obscure 
had never heard of 
querors, and who enjoyed their humble cottages 
in profound peace. They met the Macedonian 
king, and conducted him to the dwelling of their 
ruler, who received him hospitably, and set 
before him, as a feast, dates, figs, and other 
fruits made of gold. ‘What! do you eat gold 
here?’ asked Alexander. ‘No; but Iimagined 
thou hadst food enough to eat in thine own 
country, and that it was a desire of gold that 
led thee forth from it. Why, therefore, hast thou 
come to us from so far a country?’ ‘It 
not for your gold I came,’ replied Alexander; 
‘but I desired to learn your customs.’ 
so; then abide among us as long as thou wilt.’ 

“While the 


versing, two men of the tribe came in, to appeal 


corner, who war or con- 


was 
‘Even 


ruler and the Grecian were con- 














to the ruler’s judgment. The complainant 
spoke—‘I bought a piece of ground from this 
man, and when I was digging it, I found a 
treasure. The treasure is not mine, for I pur- 


VENTRILOQUISM. 
: : 


chased only the greund—I never included in the 


purchase any hidden treasure; but this man, 
who sold me the land, refuses to receive the 
treasure from me.’ The defendant now replied, 
‘Il am as conscientious as my neighbor. 1 sold 
him the ground, and everything that might be 
in it; therefore, the treasure is justly his, and 
I cannot take it.’ 

**The ruler took time to understand the ease 
clearly, and then asked one of the parties, 
‘Hast thou a son?’ ‘TI have.’ He inquired of 
the other, ‘Hast thou a daughter” 


‘Yea.’ | 


‘So then the son shall marry the daughter, and | 


the young couple shall have the treasure as a 
wedding portion.’ 

“Alexander betrayed some emotion. ‘ Is 
not my judgment just’ inquired the ruler. 
‘Perfectly just,’ returned Alexander; ‘but it 
surprises me.’ ‘How, then, would the case 
have been decided in thy country?” ‘To own 
the truth,’ said Alexander, ‘both the men 
would have been taken in custody, and the 
treasure seized for the king.’ ‘For the king,’ 
said the ruler, full of astonishment; ‘ does the 


sun shine in that land?’ ‘Surely.’ ‘ Does 
the rain fall?” ‘Of course. ‘ Wonderful! 
but are there gentle grazing animals there” 


‘There are, and of many kinds.’ ‘Then,’ said 
the ruler, ‘it is for the sake of those innocent 
animals that the all-merciful Creator permits 
the sun to shine, and the rain to fall upon your 


lund; ye deserve it not.’” 


“RABBI ISAAC’S BENEDICTION, 


‘The aged Rabbi Isaac had gone to visit his 
friend Rabbi Nachman. Many weeks they 
abode together, conversing of the law of Moses, 
and mutually instructing and enlightening each 
other, At length the hour of parting came. 
The idea that he might never again behold his 
iged friend, caused Rabbi Nachman’s eyes to fill 
with tears. At length he said, ‘ Bless me, even 
me, my dear and honored friend, ere thou dost 
depart from me.’ ‘ J bless thee, O thou excellent 
of the earth! thou who art so like yon palm- 
tree.” ‘What palm-tree, Rabbilsaac?” ‘ Listen, 
brother. ‘There was once a wanderer in the 
wilderness ; he was hungry, thirsty, and very 
faint. Suddenly, he discovered, on the banks 
of a stream, a thickly foliaged palm-tree, hung 
with ripe dates. He lay down beneath its 
shade, satisfied his hunger with the fruit, and 
quenched his thirst from the stream, and was 
refreshed. He arose, and leaning on his staff, 
looked thankfully upon the shadowing tree. 
“Kind and liberal palm, I bless thee; but 
wherewithal shall I bless thee, that thy fruit 

Lo, they are even now sweet and 
That thy branches may spread 
around? Yet how lofty is thy crown, and how 
cool and extended thy That a 
rivulet shall water thy roots? 
pure the stream that flows beside thee! 
Yet thus will I bless thee, thou mighty palm; 
may all thy saplings be like unto thee! Even 
thus I bless thee, my friend and host. Thou 
hast great wisdom; and wealth and high station 


my 


may prosper? 
refreshing. 
shade, 


is 


is 
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are thine; the joys of a pure conscience, a 
happy home, and the love of the righteous, are 
thine in all their fullness. May thy children 
resemble thee! may their lot be as thine.”’’”’ 
With these words of peace and bene- 
diction, we take our leave (we trust not 
unaptly) of the reader. 
eee eee ee 
VENTRILOQUISM. 
TP\HE art and practice of ventriloquism, 
under the more euphonious title of 
Polyphony, has of late years exhibited so 
much improvement in the curious and re- 
markable entertainments occasionally pro- 
duced by Mr. Love, that it deserves and 
will reward a little judicious attention di- 
rected towards its all but miraculous phe- 
nomena, and the causes and conditions of 
their astonishing display. ‘The art is of 
ancient date, the peculiarity of the vocal 
in which it originates, like other 
types of genius or aptitude, having been at 
References in Scrip- 


organs 


intervals repeated. 
ture to “the familiar spirits that peep and 
mutter” numerous. In the early 
Christian Church the practice also was 
known, and a treatise was written on it by 
Eustathius, Archbishop of Antioch, in 
Greek. In 1629 this was translated into 
Latin by Allazzi, an Italian. It is enti- 
tled, “ Leonis Allattii de Engastrimytho 
The main argument of the 
ot 


are 


Syntagma.” 
book the 
Samuel. 

By the Mosaic law the 
prohibited from consulting those who had 
By one of it is 
stated that the witch of Endor divined, or 
perhaps that she was possessed by it; for 
the Hebrew o/ designates both those per- 
sons in whom there is a familiar spirit, as 
well as those who divined by them. ‘The 
plural odoth corresponds with the word 
ventriloquism. In the Septuagint, it is 
associated with gastromancy—a mode of 
ancient divination, wherein the diviner re- 
plied without moving his lips, so that the 
consulter believed he actually heard the 
circum- 


is evocation of the ghost 
Hebrews were 


such 


voice of a spirit; from which 


| stance many theologians have doubted 


How bright and | 


whether Samuel’s ghost really appeared, 
or rather, whether the whole were not a 
ventriloquial imposition on the supersti- 
tious credulity of Saul. We may see in 
this unfortunate monarch and his successor 
the distinction between true religion and 
false superstition ; and indeed in the poets 
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and prophets generally of the Israelites, 
who continually testify against the latter 
To them, to the Greeks, 
the Egyptians, and the Assyrians, ventril- 
By 


reference to Leviticus we shall find, as we 


in all its forms. 
oquism was evidently well known. 
have said, the law forbids the Hebrews to 


The 


prophet Isaiah also draws an illustration 


consult those having familiar spirits. 


from the kind of voice heard in a case of 


divination. “ Thou shalt be brought down, 
shalt speak out of the ground, and thy 
speech shall be low out of the dust; thy 
voice shall be as one that hath a familiar 
spirit out of the ground, and thy speech 
shall whisper out of the dust.” It is curi- 
ous that the Mormons quote this text as 
prophetic of the discovery of their Sacred 
Book. In the Acts, Paul is described as 
depriving a young woman of a familiar 
spirit, in the city of Philippi in Macedo- 
nia; she is announced as “ a certain dam- 
sel possessed with a spirit of divination, 
which brought her master much gain by 
also that well- 
*lutarch which 


soothsaying.”” There is 


known tale in is sO Im- 
pre 


imagination—the story, we mean, of Epi- 


ssive even to this day on the Christian 


therses, who, having embarked for Italy 
in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, suddenly 
heard a voice from the shore, while be- 
calmed one evening before the Paxe—two 
small islands in the Ionian Sea which lie 
between Coreyra and Leucadia; such 
voice addressing Thamus, a pilot, and an 
Egyptian by birth, who refused to answer 
till he received the third summons, where- 
upon it said, “* When thou art come to the 
Palodes, proclaim aloud that the great Pan 
is dead!” It is added, that “ the passen- 
gers were all amazed; but their amaze- 
ment gave place to the most alarming 


emotions, when, on arriving at the speci- 


fied place, Thamus stood in the stern of 


the vessel, and proclaimed what he had 
to 
Chrysostom and the early fathers mention 


been commanded announce.” St. 
divination by a familiar spirit as practiced 
in their day ; and the practice is still com- 
mon in the East; as it is also among the 
isquimaux. As to the treatise of Eusta- 
thius, the good bishop’s notion was that 
the witch of Endor was Ir¢ ally possessed 
of a demon, whose deception the vision 
was, being produced by supernatural agen- 
cy, not, as cited in the Septuagint, by 
by Engastrimism, or Ventriloquy. 


In the nineteenth century, we are told 


| petuated them in marble, 


o 


by Sir David Brewster, that ventriloquists 
The 


performances, he says, of Fitzjames and 


made great additions to their art. 


Alexandre were far superior to those of 
their predecessors :— 


* Besides the art of speaking by the muscles 
of the throat and the abdomen, without moving 
those of the face, these artists had not only 
studied, with great diligence and success, the 
modifications which sounds of all kinds undergo 
from distance, obstructions, and other causes, 
but had acquired the art of imitating them in 
the highest perfection. The ventriloquist was 
therefore able to carry on a dialogue in which 
the dramatis voces, as they may be called, were 


numerous: and when on the outside of an 
apartment, could personate a mob with its 
infinite variety of noise and _ vyociferation. 


Their 
was still further extended by a singular power 
which they had obtained over the muscles of 
the Fitzjames actually succeeded in 
making the opposite or corre sponding muscles 
act differe ntly from each other : and while one 
side of his face was merry and laughing, the 
other side was full of At 
one time, he was tall, and thin, and melancholie, 
and after passing behind a screen, he came out 


influence over the minds of an audience 


body. 


sorrow and tears 


| bloated with obesity and staggering with ful- 


ness, M. 
over his face and figure, and so striking was 
the contrast between two of these forms, that 
sé ulptor M. per- 
This new acquire- 


Alexandre possessed the same power 


an excellent J seph) has 


ment of the ventriloquist of the nineteenth 


century, enabled him in his own single person, 


| and with his own single voice, to represent a 


dramatic composition, which would formerly 
have required the assistance of several actors. 
Although only one character in the piece could 
be seen at the same time, yet they all appeared 


during its performance ; and the change of face 


| and figure on the part of the ventriloquist was 


so perfect, that his personal identity could not 
This 
deception was rendered still more complete by 
& particular the costumes, 
which enabled the performer to appear in a 
new character, after an interval so short that 
the audience necessarily believed that it was 
another person.” 


be recognized in the dramatis persone, 


construction of 


In all these particulars both Fitzjames 
and Alexandré have been excelled by 
Mr. Love. 

Some amusing anecdotes may be 
gathered, illustrative of ventriloquism. 

One M. St. Gille, a ventriloquist of 
France, had once occasion to shelter him- 
self from a sudden storm in a monastery 


The 


monks were at the time in deep sorrow for 


in the neighborhood of Avranche. 


the loss of an esteemed member of their 
fraternity, whom they had recently buried. 
While lamenting, over the tomb of their 
departed brother, the slight honors which 
had been paid to his memory, a mysterious 














VENTRILOQUISM. 


voice was heard to issue from the vaults 
of the church, bewailing the condition of 
the deceased in purgatory, and reproving 
the monks in melancholy tones for their 
want of zeal and reverence for departed 
worth. ‘Tidings of the event flew abroad ; 
and quickly brought the inhabitants to the 
spot. The miraculous speaker still re- 
newed his lamentations and reproaches: 
whereupon the monks fell on their faces 
and vowed to repair their neglect. ‘They 
then chanted a De profundis, and at in- 
tervals the ghostly voice of the deceased 
friar expressed his satisfaction. 

One Louis Brabant turned 
triloquial talent to profitable 
Rejected by the parents of an heiress, as 


his 
account. 


ven- 


| dueing 
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observes of her, that the effects she ex- 
hibited were produced by a sort of swal- 
lowing of the words, or forcing them to 
retrograde, as it were, by the trachea, by 
speaking during the inspiration of the 
breath, and not, as in ordinary speech, 
during expiration. The same writer no- 
tices also the performances of the famous 
Casimir Schreckenstein. 

Different professors of ventriloquism 
have given different of the 
manner in which they succeeded in pro- 
illusions. Baron Mengen, 


accounts 


their 


| one of the household of Prince Lichten- 


an unsuitable match for their daughter, | 


Louis, on the death of the father, paid a 
visit to the widow, during which the voice 
of her deceased husband was all at once 
heard thus to address her, “ Give my 
daughter in marriage to Louis Brabant :— 
he is a man of fortune and character, and 


stein, at Vienna, said that it consisted in a 
passion for counterfeiting the cries of 
animals and the voices of different persons. 
M. St. Gille referred iis art to mimicry ; 
and the French Academy, combining these 
views, defines the art as consisting in an 


| accurate imitation of any given sound as 


| it reaches 
| are various. 


[ endure the pains of purgatory for having | 


refused her to him. 
and give repose to the soul of your de- 
parted husband.” 
complied ; but Brabant’s difficulties were 
not yet all overcome. 


Obey this admonition, | 
Of course, the widow | 


He wanted money to | 


defray the wedding expenses, and resolved | 


to work on the fears of an old usurer, a 
M. Cornu, of Lyons. Having obtained 
an evening interview, he contrived to turn 
the conversation on departed spirits and 
ghosts. During an interval of silence, the 
voice of the miser’s deceased father was 
heard, complaining of his situation in pur- 
gatory, and calling loudly upon his son to 


the ear. Scientific solutions 

Mr. Nicholson thought that 
artists in this line, by continual practice 
from childhood, acquire the of 
speaking during inspiration with the same 
articulation as the ordinary voice, which is 
formed by expiration. M. Richerand de- 
clares that every time a professor exhibits 
his vocal peculiarities, he suffers distension 


power 


in the epigastric region; and supposes 
that the mechanism of the art consists in 
a slow, gradual expiration, drawn in such a 
way, that the artist either makes use of 


| the influence exerted by volition over the 


rescue him from his sufferings, by enabling | 
Brabant to redeem the Christians at that | 
| just before the long expiration, and thus 


time enslaved by the Turks. Not suc- 
ceeding on the first occasion, Brabant was 


compelled to make a second visit to the | 


miser, when he took care to enlist not 
only his father but all his deceased rela- 
tions in the appeal; and in this way he 
obtained a thousand crowns. 

There have been few female ven- 
triloquists. Effects produced by the 
female organs of speech have always 
manifested a deficiency of power. The 
artificial voices have been few in number, 
and those imperfectly defined. A woman 
ut Amsterdam possessed considerable 
powers in this way. Conrad Amman, a 
Dutch doctor in medicine, who published 
a Latin treatise at Amsterdam in 1700, 


| beyond the dental arches. 


parietes of the thorax, or that he keeps 
the epiglottis down by the base of the 
tongue, the apex of which is not carried 
He observes, 
that ventriloquists possess the power of 
making an exceedingly strong inspiration 


convey into the lungs an immense quantity 
of air, by the artistical management of the 
egress of which they produce such as- 
tonishing effects upon the hearing and 
imagination of their auditors. 

The theory propounded by Mr. Gough, 


' on the principle of reverberated sound, is 


untenable, because ventriloquism on that 
theory would be impossible in a crowded 
building, which admits not of the predicated 
Mr. Love, in account of 
asserts natural aptitude, a 


echoes. his 
a 
physical predisposition of the vocal organs ; 
itself as 


himself, 


which, in his ease, discovered 


early as the age of ten, and gradually im- 


proved with practice, without any artistic 
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study whatever. He states that not only 
his pure ventriloquisins, but nearly all his 
lighter vocal imitations of miscellaneous 
sounds, were executed in the first instance 
on the spur of the moment, and without 
any premeditation. The artist must 
evidently possess great flexibility of larynx 
and tongue. Polyphony, according to our 
modern professor, is produced by com- 
pression of the muscles of the chest, and 
is an actentirely different from any species 


of vocal deception or modulation. ‘There 
is no method, he tells us, of manufacturing 
true ventriloquists. Nature must have 


commenced the operation, by placing at 
the artist’s disposal a certain quantity of 
voice adapted for the purpose, as the raw 
material to work upon. It is like a fine 
ear or voice for singing, the gift of nature. 
lt follows, therefore, that an expert poly- 
phonist must be as rare a personage as any 
other man of genius in any particular art. 


_<———_ +. 


AN ARTIST'S DIFFICULTIES. 


oe R'T remains always young and new ;” | 


and therefore, although itis now some 
time since the colossal statue of Bavaria 
first saw the light on the Theresa meadow, 
nevertheless think that 
the Ruhmeshalle 
before which it stands, and of its creators, 


near Munich, we 


some account of it, of 
will not be thought uninteresting by our 
readers. : 

Ascending a flight of forty-nine steps 
from the Theresa meadow, one stands at 
the foot of the pedestal which bears the 
mighty figure of the Bavaria. This pedes- 
tal is thirty feet high, and four feet wide 
at its base, and is formed of granite; the 
figure measures sixty-three feet from the 
foot to the point of the uplifted wreath; 
so that the whole work, from the foot of 
the pedestal, is ninety-three feet high. 
At the back of the postament a door leads 
to a winding stair-ease of stone, by which 
one ascends the interior of the figure as 
far as the knees, and from here light iron 
steps lead to the head of the statue. 

To give a better idea of the immense 
size of this colossal statue, we need only 
mention that twenty-six musicians were 
concealed in the head of the statue at the 
ceremony of raising it from the ground, 
when they sang songs of joy and praise 
to celebrate the completion of the great 
work. The size of the forefinger is as 
thick as a full-grown woman’s waist, and 


its length three feet two inches, and the 
other parts of the figure in beautiful pro- 
portion. Every spectator is justly aston- 
ished at the expression of earnest gentle- 
ness and feminine dignity, which is as 
clearly evident in this gigantic figure as it 
could be in the finest piece of life-size 
sculpture. Bavaria call out 
to each of her sons, ** Come, strive for 
the wreath, the symbol of glory; make 
thyself worthy of a place in my Hall of 
Fame!” 

The figure is appropriately placed in the 
centre of the Theresa meadow, in front of 
the Ruhmeshaile, (Hall of Fame,) as if to 
guard the approach to it, and to crown 
It was modeled 


seems to 


the successful aspirant. 
by Schwanthaler, a sculptor of high merit 
and versatile and fertile genius, whose in- 
defatigable perseverance and ardor in the 
preparation of the model for the Bavaria, 
when already suffering from severe bodily 
illness, led to an untimely and painful death 
in 1848. He had not the satisfaction of 
seeing his great idea nobly carried out, 
but was hurried away to another life in 
the prime of this life and of his glory. 

But not only must we praise and admire 
the genius which could model this great 
work ; equal praise and admiration are due 
to him who carried out the idea of the 
sculptor faithfully and untiringly. Stigl- 
mayer was the director of the royal foundry 
when the idea of casting a bronze statue of 
the Bavaria first originated ; but when dis- 
ease deprived him of the power of super- 
intending such a giant undertaking, he ad- 
vised his successor and nephew, Ferdinand 
Miller, to prepare the figure in portions as 
small as possible, as being the safest and 
best mode. 
ler, seeing that such an opportunity for 
showing his skill would probably never 
again present itself, and confident of the 


The young and energetic Mil- 


superiority of his method, determined to 
cast the statue in as few separate portions 
as possible ; and when, at the death of 
Stiglmayer, he was promoted to the rank 
of inspector of the royal bronze foundry, 
the work was commenced with ardor and 
energy. 

If we reflect what an immense outlay 
of metal, of labor, and of reputation, is 
risked, at the casting of any great work, 
we may partly imagine how intense the 
feelings of Ferdinand Miller must have 
been while the casting of the Bavaria was 


in progress. No words of ours could ade- 











AN ARTIST'S 


quately describe the suspense he must 
have suffered ; and it is with great pleas- 
ure that we make use of his permission to 
translate some portions of the diary which 
the skillful master kept while the casting 
was going on, as it is the most faithful 


record of the most interesting portion of , 


his life. He writes :— 


“On the 11th of September, of the year 1844, 
two dense pillars of smoke rising to heaven 
from the chimneys of the foundry, announced 
that a great casting was in progress. Yes! the 
head, the first part of the Bavaria, and my first 
casting operation as independent master, was to 
take place on that day. The metal was fluid 
as water ; many spectators, several royal ladies, 
were present. With what calmness did I not 
usually push the plug in? on this day I was so 
anxious, so fearful: but it had to be done. 
The bronze rushes impetuously into the mold. 


With palpitating heart I await the joyful signs | 


at the air-vents; but they do not appear. ‘A 
misfortune impends,’ thought I, shuddering 


within myself, and hastily request the specta- | 


tors to leave the foundry; then I suddenly 
heard a fearful noise in the pit: Alas! the 
form had burst. The metal flowed through the 
rent; terror paralyzed my limbs; I could do 
nothing to save myself than to look to heaven, 
and exclaim, ‘O God, do thou help!’ 

“T was all I was able to do; and stood 
mute and still to behold my misfortune. Then 
ll sat once the fire-stream cools—no more 





ronze flows into the mold. I see fluid metal 
still upon the top of the duct—a ray of hope 
lectrities my heart, and I ascend hastily to 
wok into the air-vents. What a sight! What 
! Fiery eyes gazed out upon me so friendly, 


Th 
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more metal in smaller pieces, were in the 
furnace, and the fire burning. ‘Thus the 
master writes :— 


“Tired and exhausted as the body was, the 
mind was excited in the highest degree 
Sleep was not to be thought of this night; an 
anxious, terrible feeling alarmed me, and the 
stillness of the night—the ghastly light which 
the yellow and blue forked flames cast around 
the foundry—was quite calculated to raise doubts 
in my heart, and to contract my breast with 
terrible forebodings. The fire in the meantime 
burned brightly in the furnace, and the cannons 
began to bend and melt. The pieces of metal 
were more stubborn. In the afternoon, at 
three, on the 11th of October, the metal was so 
hot that I could begin to throw in what I had 
kept back. When I had thrown about twenty 
hundred-weight into the furnace, I remarked 
that the fluid metal had cooled considerably. 
I ordered more and more fire to be applied, but 
in vain. I added no more metal; I threw the 
best wood into the flames, as well as tin and 
zine: but all was in vain! The ore which 
three hours before had already been fluid was 
there thick and cooling. Then I thought the 
anxiety would have crushed my heart. I 
sought comfort in Him who is the ruler over 
wind and fire. How can one not pray in such ut- 
most need! My heart felt somewhat lichtened, 


| and my brave wife strengthened me still more 


» gladly. What delight when I exclaimed, 
1e casting is successful!’ My curiosity burned | 


to know how this had happened. The pressure | 
f the metal had broken through the wall two | 


feet thick which surrounded the mold; forty 
hundred weight flowed through the gap, but at 
last the fluid masses hardened,—and hardened 
at a moment when, if thirty pounds more had 
escaped through the rent, the whole work would 
have failed. Such things are usually called 
lucky accidents ; but my feelings impelled me 
to bare my head and exclaim, ‘God, I thank 
thee for all!’”’ 

As these extracts from the diary are 
more characteristic of the man than the 
incidents of his former life would be, if we 
placed them before our readers, we will 
give another passage relating to the cast- 
ing of the breast part of the figure. ‘The 
furnace was heated some days previously ; 
and, as the metal contracts in cooling, it 
was to be feared that at this tremendous 


casting, which would require three hundred | 


- ! 
and eighty hundred-weight of metal, the | 
| metal became more and more fluid. 


kernel would not give sufficiently when the 
contraction of the cooling metal should take 
place. Six Turkish thirty-pounders, thir- 
teen smaller Turkish cannons, and some 


with her consoling and cheering words. O, what 
a treasure is a sensible wife! 

“T did not go to the furnace for an hour, 
that I might be calmer; but when, in the even- 
ing at seven o'clock, the metal was no better, 
all my hope was gone. The labor of years, 
reputation, and confidence—the beautiful fur- 
nace—my whole property—all was gone. I 
tasted the bitter cup of despair. All, all gone! 
That was the only idea which filled me. I was 
wearied and worn out to death. My assistants 
stood sadly around me, trying to read my feel 
ings in my eyes. This recalled me; they must 
not see what I felt. for they must not be dis- 
couraged, How difficult it was to cheer them! 
I called upon them to blow the fire, to stir the 
metal as long as their strength would last. I 
felt in my despair it must melt, or all will be 
lost. 

“This terrible excitement had made me un- 
able to form any clear idea; and obeying the 
earnest entreaties of my father and my wife, I 
fell asleep on my chair. But my repose was 
not to last long; in a quarter of an hour my 
faithful wife awoke me with the terrible cry, 
‘Husband, awake, the foundry burns!’ Away 
was all weariness; I flew to the foundry; the 
rafters of the roof-frame were already in flames ; 
but the precaution of having everything in readi- 
ness for such accidents enabled us soon to over- 
come the flames, and watch that they did not 
spread, and then I returned to the furnace. My 
joy can scarcely be conceived. The metal was 
better; a brisk wind blew the bright flames; 
the heat grew more and more intense, but the 


We cannot give any more of Mr. Miller’s 
diary, as it would fill up too much of our 
space; but we think we could not have 
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given our readers a more interesting ac- 
count of the life and character of this great 
man than that which his own words furnish. 
A few words as to his early life will serve 
to give a more complete idea of the man. 
Miller was born on the day of the great 
battle of Leipsic, the 18th of October, 1813, 
in a village near Munich. When he was 
a boy of nine years old, his uncle, Stigl- 
mayer, took him to live with him, as he 
was intended for the same _ profession. 
The painter Stadler, and the sculptor 
Eberhard, were his first teachers in art, 
and he was afterward apprenticed to the 
Maierhofer, to his first 
modeling. In 


Goldsmith gain 


instruction in his seven- 
teenth year he attended the Academy of 
the Fine Arts, three 


years’ stay made more progress than most 


and during his 


other students. He was now sent by his 
uncle to Paris to perfect himself in his 
profession, where he obtained employment 
with the celebrated Soyer, who was then 
casting the July statue. Here he remain- 
ed until his return to Munich—first as as- 
sistant, then as successor, to his beloved 
uncle—and where he is now fulfilling his 
mission. He is thirty-seven years of age ; 
and therefore, according to human antici- 
pations, he may live many years to give the 
world more of his works. 

We must say a few words also of the 
Ruhmeshalle. It is often confounded with 
the Walhalla, which is erected near Re- 
gensburg. ‘The Ruhmeshalle, or Hall of 
Fame, is destined to contain busts of the 
great men of all times and countries. It 
is designed by Leo von Klenze, and is of 
the horse-shoe form, supported by forty- 
eight Doric columns, which, with the capi- 
tal, are twenty-four feet high. The whole 
building is sixty feet high; 
about half the height of the Bavaria, be- 
It is built of mar- 


and seems 


hind which it stands. 


ble from the quarries near Salzburg. The 
building contains a large room in each 


wing, and the open hall in the center, the 
wall of which is to contain the busts of 
celebrated Bavarians on richly-ornamented 
consoles. In this hall the construction of 
the top is visible, in the Basilicon manner; 
und the corners are supported by lions, 
The friezes are 
bas-reliefs, indicative of the merits of those 


sphinxes, and pegasuses. 


whose qualities will be commemorated in 
this hall,—and have all been designed by 
Schwanthaler. 

It is probable that the building, the 
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foundation-stone of which was laid in 
1843, will be finished in four or five 
years. What can now be seen of it be- 
hind the scaffolding is sufficient to let us 
anticipate the grand effect which the 
whole, when concluded, will have. The 
purely antique style of the form of the 
temple, and the noble simplicity and dig- 
nity of the Doric pillars, will make the 
Ruhmeshalle a rival worthy the Walhalla. 


[For the National Magazine.) 
THE FLOWERS OF GOD. 
** Consider the lilies of the field.” 


Tue welcome flowers are blossoming, 
In joyous troops reveal’d ; 

They lift their dewy buds and bells 
In garden, mead, and field; 

They lurk in every sunless path, 
Where forest children tread ; 

They dot, like stars, the sacred turf 
Which lies above the dead. 


They sport with every playful wind 
That stirs the blooming trees ; 

And laugh on every fragrant bush, 
All full of toiling bees: 

From the green marge of lake and stream, 
Fresh vale and mountain sod, 

They look in gentle glory forth— 
The pure sweet flowers of God, 

They come with genial airs and skies, 
In summer’s golden prime, 

And to the stricken world give back 
Lost Eden’s blissful clime: 

Outshining Solomon they come, 
And go full soon away ; 

But yet, like him, they meekly breathe 
True wisdom while they stay. 

“If God,” they whisper, ‘smiles on ua, 
And bids us bloom and shine, 

Does He not mark, 0 faithless man! 
Each wish and want of thine ? 

Think, too, what joys await in heaven 
The blest of human birth, 

When rapture, such as woos thee now, 


”? 


Can reach the bad on earth! 
Redeemer of a fallen race! 
Most merciful of kings! 
Thy hallow’d words have clothed with power 
Those frail and beauteous things; 
All taught by thee, they yearly speak 
Their message of de ep love, 
tsidding us fix, for life and death, 
Our hearts and hopes above. 
James Gitnorne Lyons. 
initiate 
Success 1n Conversation.—The art 
of conversation consists in the exercise of 
two fine qualities. You must originate, 
and you must sympathize ; you must pos- 
sess at the same time the habit of commu- 
nicating and listening. ‘The union is rare, 
but irresistible. 
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GOSPEL HARMONY OF THE DENIALS 
OF ST. PETER. 
AM reading with much interest and 
frequent pleasure, but also with oc- 
casional animadversion and disapproval, 
Mr. Alford’s “ Notes on the Greek 'Testa- 
ment.” 


Those of your readers who are his | 


readers too, will, I think, feel with me, 
that his horror of the well-meant dishonesty 
which has been sometimes exhibited in the 
compulsory harmonizing of the gospel 
narratives, has in some instances betrayed 
him into a fault of an opposite kind. He 
not only often overlooks harmonies which 
are sufficiently obvious, and disallows others 
which are entirely justifiable, but seems at 
times almost to take a pleasure in stating 
the case against them as broadly and 
strongly as he can, in a way that tends at 
first sight to give a shock to the feelings 
of the established, and to the faith of the 
wavering believer. 

I do not, however, ask a place in your 
pages for criticisms on a work which I 
esteem so important an addition to the 


¥IRST 

Matthew. Mark. 
Sitting in the hall Warming himself in 
without is charged by the hall below, &c., 
& maid-servant with as Matt.—goes out 
having been with Je- into the vestibule— 


sus the Galilean. “I cock crows. “I know 

know not what thou not, neither under- 

sayest.”’ stand [ what thou 
sayest.” 


library of the Scripture student, but for 
| some remarks on the narrations of one 
| particular event, in which the harmony 
| appears to me striking and consistent, 
| ° . . 

while it is selected by Mr. Alford as a 
| strong instance of variation not capable of 
| being honestly reconciled, without some 
| greater degree of information than that 
which we actually possess. 
| The event to which I refer is St. Peter’s 
| denial of the Lord. On St. Matthew's 
| secount of this transaction, Mr. Alford 
| has the following note, which I extract, 
| not so much for the sake of justifying my 
} . ‘ ° » 
| allegation against him, as for the sake of 
} ° . ° 
i the synoptical view of the four narratives 
| which it contains, and which certainly 
| suggests to my mind very different reflec- 
| tions from those which are appended to it 
| ; 
| by him :— 

“Matthew xxvi, 69-75.—This narrative fur- 
nishes one of the clearest instances of the entire 
| independency of the four Gospels of one another. 
| In it they all differ; and, supposing the denial 
| to have taken place thrice, and only thrice, 
| cannot satisfactorily be reconciled. The fol- 

lowing table may serve to show what the agrce- 
ments are, and what the differences. 


DENIAL. 
Luke. John. 

Sitting mpdc Td dc, Is recognized by the 
is recognized by the  porteress on being in- 
maid, and charged,— troduced by the other 
replies, “Woman, I disciple, “ Art not thou 
know him not.” also one of this man’s 

disciples?” He saith, 
“T am not.” 


SECOND DENIAL. 


He has gone out The same maid sees 
into the porch. Ano- him again, and says, 
ther maid sees him. “This man is of 
“This man also was them.” He denies 


with Jesus of Naza- again. 
reth.”” He denies with 

an oath, “I do not 

know the man.” 


Another (but a male Is_ standing and 
servant) says, ‘Thou warming himself. 
also art of them.” They said to him, 
Peter said, “Man, I “ Art not thou also of 
am not.” his disciples?” He 

denied, and said, “I 
am not.” 


THIRD DENIAL, 


After a little while As Matt. —“ Thou 
the standers-by say, art a Galilean, and 
“Surely thou art of thy dialect agrees.” 
them, for thy dialect 
betrayeth thee.” He 
began to curse and to 
swear, “I know not 
the man,” 

Immediately the A second time the 
cock crew, and Peter cock crew, and Peter 
remembered, &c.; and remembered, &c.—and 
going out, he wept. érizadov, he wept. 


After about an hour, One of the slaves 
another persisted, say- of the high priest, 
ing, “Truly this man his kinsman, whose 
was with him, for he ear Peter cut off, says, 
is aGalilean.’”’ Peter “Did not I see thee 
said, “Man, I know in the garden with 


not what thou say- him?” Peter then 
est.” denied again.” 
Immediately, while Immediately the 


he was yet speaking, cock crew. 
the cock crew, and 

the Lord turned and 

looked on Peter, and 

Peter remembered, 

{c.; and going out, 

he wept. 


Sa eee 








“On this table I would make the following 
remarks :— 

“1. It is possible to harmonize the accounts 
of th 


tirst denial, supposing us bound to har- 


moniz but even for this purpose we must 
en y a little dishonesty, for oi oida ti A€yete, 
Ja v, and oi« eiué are not the same 





ver; and if they are differing reports of an 
distinct from all three, 
vo of them, why should not the reports them- 


or from some 


es of the fact itself be viewed in the same 
tht? 2. The d7.Ay of Matthew, 7 zadioxn 
tuAiv of Mark, érepoc of Luke, are 
rreconcilable on princi 
hone sty, § ipposing the event related to be one 
same, and the accounts of it to be 
curate. The FEnAO ! cig To ToeavZ.or 
tov tuAwva of Matthew and Mark, con- 
idering that he was 6epuaivouevog before, are 
oncilable with the present éo7Ta¢ Kai 
ia ievog of John. 3. The ocx of the 
third denial in John is wholly different from 
hat in the other three. 
tion on account of the 


absolutely 
of common 





any 


tsion 


In them it is a recog- 
Galilean dialect: in 
John, or 


account of previous recognition in the 
* ard nh. 

‘It is not my present concern to discuss the 
on which these accounts are to be 
to the actual 


I will only remark, that John’s 
} 


rir ples 
understood 


that happened, 


with reference facts 


wvcount, standing as it does in the highest 
! m of the four, while it distinctly asserts 
tt isions of the first and third denial, leaves 
that of the second entirely indefinite—eizor 


ra: thereby, it seems to me, 


that tl narrator had not such ac 


implying 
urate means 


wing what was said, or y was said, 








ind thereby, 





the other two oceasion 


ilso, leaving room for the ision of the third 
lenial in the others to have actually happened. 
[ uld also take the discrepancies in this 





the three ot as leaving 


1 denial in 


» suppose that in either hem is it ac- 


1] 











irately iorted, but that it really arose out 
ft sion which ymes third in John. 
But it seems to me that the main point to 
here insisted on is, the absolute impossililit 
Ff vither of these evangelists hea wg had be, or 


t the narratives of the others.” 


In this econelusion, for the sake of which 
1e has given us the synoptical table, I 
but the 


| +} — 
I contemplate with some surprise. 


ntirely concur; intervening re- 


narks 
Without entering upon the question of the 
lifferent wordings of the denials, I shall 
the 
is perfectly plain, and that 


order of the 





ivor to show, that 


transactions 
the narratives of the three charges and 
lenials are perfectly harmonious without 
iny supposition of a fourth or fifth denial, 


or that the oeecasion pl iced second by one 


rian is to be identified with that 
‘omes third in another. 


First dé 


sstile to harmonize the accounts of this, 


nial. It is icknowledged to be 


hough the table exhibits St. John’s state- 


such a way as to make it 


Lppe ir 
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very difficult. According to the first three 
evangelisis, Peter is “sitting in the hall 
without” or “ below,” and “ warming him- 
self” 
his face ; whereas in St. John it is repre- 
the 
porteress on being introduced by the other 
Now, it will probably strike 
st. 


mpoc To o@c, with the light falling on 
sented that he was “recognized by 


disciple.” 
the reader, that this is the whole of 
John’s account, while he calls to mind the 
words: “ Peter stood at the door without. 
Then went out that other disciple, which 
was known unto the high priest, and spake 
unto her that kept the door, and brought 
in Peter. Then the damsel which 
kept the door unto Peter,” &e. 

But if 
that the “ then” 
only ovvy, marking the connection between 


saith 
we turn to the Greek, we see 


is no note of time, but is 


the fact of her having been applied to to 
admit him, and her taking notice of him 
afterward, when standing with his face to 
next verse asserts to 
* Now 


the slaves and subordinates had taken up 


the light, which the 
have been his position at the time. 
Ay ; 2 


their post, eloryxecoav dé of dodiot, having 


made a fire, &c., and Peter was standing 


with them, and warming himself 7» « 


user?’ avtov 6 Il. éorae Kai Oeppnacvouev ic.” 
There is then in St. John’s aecount not 
the slightest variation from that of the 
others, but simply the additional facts of 
how Peter gained admittance, who the 
maid was who addressed him, and the 


reason why her attention was drawn to him 
so fixedly according to St. Luke’s expres- 
sion, atevicaca avra. So much for the 
possthility of reconciling the accounts of 
We the 
ease of impossibility. 

Second denial. The other maid of Matt., 
the maid in Mark, and the 
man in Luke, “are absolutely irrecon- 
&e. 


a hypothesis which not only probably 


the first denial. now come to 


same other 


cilable,” So the y are, except upon 
would be, but obviously was, the real state 
of the case, namely, that the servants drew 
one another’s attention to the stranger who 
was standing among them; and that the 
with the 
trial they were wit- 


question of his connection ac- 


rson W hos¢ 


cused pet 


nessing became a subject of conversation. 


Such a sation must necessarily 


different 
and we have those parties, 


conve 


consist of observations from 


different parties ; 
or some of them, in the two maids and the 
man who are severally introduced by the 


} 


aa al : ‘ , ere? 
first three evangelists; while this is 
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actually established by St. John, who 
represents the second attack on Peter as 
having been made by several 
“ They said, therefore, to him,” &c., eizov 
an expression whieh Mr. Alford, 


persons. 


Ti av Tw): 
strangely enough, considers to imply that the 
narrater had not such accurate knowledge 
of this part of the transaction as he had of 
the two other occasions. But what is still 
more remarkable is, that the several parts 
of the narrative are supplied to us by the 
independent witnesses in such a form that 
they are all ready to fit into one another in 
the united history ; for the maids in Mat- 
thew and Mark do not address themselves to 
Peter, but speak of him in the third person 
to their companions, toi¢ éxei, Toig Tapeoty- 
xéot one of whom (érepo¢ of Luke) makes 
a direct address to the object of their 
suspicion. The only point which presents 
anything approaching to a difficulty is the 
position of Peter at the time. Matthew 
and Mark, after the first denial, speak of 
him as having gone out into the porch. 


John (when he again digresses from the 


proceedings of the trial to the story of 


Peter) begins his account of the second 
denial by repeating his former statement: 
> Now 


warming 


Peter was standing and 
This difficulty will 
if we 


Simon 
himself.” 


appear much less understand the 


nature of the place and the position of the 
company round the fire in reference to the 
The first point is well explained by 


porch. 


t 
from Robinson's * Notes to Harmony :” 


L passage extracted by Mr. Alford himself 


‘An Oriental house is usually built round a 
quadrangular interior court; into which there 
IS & passact sometimes arched, through the front 





part of the house, closed next the street by a 
a heavy folding gate, with a small wicket 
for single persons, kept by a porter. In the 
text, the interior court, often paved or flagged, 


and open to the sky, is the avAn, where the 
attendants made a fire; and the passage beneath 
the front of the house from the street to this 
court is the zpoavzcov or muAwrv. ‘The place 


where Jesus stood before the high priest may 
have been an open room or place of audience on 
the ground floor, in the rear on one side of the 
court; such rooms, open in front, being cus- 
tomary.” 


Again, with regard to the position of 


ne party 


t round the fire, it appears that 
they must have been close to this porch, 
since we find the porteress standing among 
them, as if able from that post to keep her 
eye upon the door, to hear any summons, 
ttend to her duties. We are not, 
then, to think of Peter’s * 


and to 


going out,” as 


| have 


| which 
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we may be led to do by the arrangement 
of our own houses. He seems only to 
have retired a few steps from the company 
into the shadow of the covered passage 
behind them, either to withdraw from the 
light and the general notice which he had 
begun to attract, or possibly with a half- 
formed and undecided idea of quitting the 
place altogether. The movement is said 
to the aitention of 
porteress (which it naturally would) and 


have attracted the 
of another maid, and to have led them to 
repeat their suspicions; but it is plain 
from the narrative, which speaks of his 
having gone out, that he must have either 
again returned to the fire, or have been 
sufficiently near to be counted one of the 
party around it; as, while the women are 
speaking toi¢ tapeornxdor, he hears what is 
said, and replies to the observations that 
are made. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more natural than that St. John, in return- 
ning to take up the story of Peter, should 
remind us of the position in which he had 
left him before, and his departure from 
which was evidently either too slight or 
too temporary to call for notice. 

Third denial. In regard to the objection 
that the occasion of this denial is wholly 
different in St. John from what it is in the 
other evangelists, very few words will be 
it be admitted that, 
because one person said one thing, another 


necessary. Unless 


| could not have followed it up with some- 


thing else, the objection goes for nothing. 
It seems that in the hour which is said to 
the 
Peter had in some measure recovered his 


elapsed after second denial, 
composure, and, in order to break a silence 
that might appear singular, had begun to 
hazard some inquiries or remarks to those 
about him. But 
awakened and confirmed the suspicions 
had failed 
Persons now come to 


(tpoce2Gouteg of Estates) to examine him 


his tone and dialect re- 


his former denials to 


remove. up him 
more closely, and charge him with greater 
“Surely (aA706c) thou art 
one of them, for thou art a Galilwan, and 
thy thereto.” While 
Luke mentions one especially who “ con- 


assurance. 


speech agreeth 


stantly affirmed,” persisted, diioynpigero ; 
and John tells us that one came forward 
with an argument, which in itself has all 
the air of a confirmation of assertions 
already made by others, “ Did not I see 
And it is 


the 


thee in the garden with him 2” 


worthy of remark in this case, as in 
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last, that, while in looking separately at 
two of the accounts, those of St. Luke 
and St. John, we might be perplexed by 
observing that they relate the third charge 
as made by two different persons, we find, 
on consulting the two other evangelists, 
that they the the 
plural number, expressly stating that more 


relate transaction in 
persons than one took part in the charge. 
J think that I have now sufficiently 
argued my case, and cannot but hope that 
an attempt to disentangle the intricacies of 
an incident so touching and 
for 


without interest 


But it is not only for this object 


will not be your 


readers. 


that I ask a place in your pages for this | 


discussion, but rather in the hope of giving 
a warning which the readers of modern 
theological writings seem to me especially 
to require. 

The harmony of Scripture narratives is 
an important branch of evidence, and many 
minds are very powerfully influenced by 
the views which they are led to take on 
this subject. I am the last person to wish 
to blink questions of discrepancies which 
really arise, or to force reluctant passages 
into compulsory agreement by the exercise 
of an ingenuity which would not be thought 
honest if employed for any other purpose. 
But neither can I patiently see such har- 
monies as are obvious overlooked, or those 
which are justifiable disallowed. I wish 
earnestly that writers would consider the 
wonsibility of creating stumbling- 
not that 


serious res 


blocks 


i 


which need exist, and 


readers would not take for granted that all 


the stumbling-blocks which their teachers 
leave in their way are legitimate and im- 


movable We have seen a pious, candid, 


and painstaking writer making remarks 


ealeulated in a very 


rreat degree to per- 
plex and disturb the minds of his readers 
with regard to the character of the Gospel 
and founding those remarks 


ve selected by himself for the 


narratives, 


on a passa 


purpose; which passage, when steadily 


examined, affords no tolerable foundation 


for any thing of the kind. How soon 
may such remarks be transferred to pages 
written in a far different spirit and 
with a far different aim from his! How 
many minds may they already have affect- 
ed with feelings of disturbance more 
permanent and more injurious than those 
which, [| must confess, I experienced 
myself for few moments after I read 
them ! Of course there are considera 


instructive | 
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tions sufficient to dispel those feelings of 
disturbance, even in cases where want of 
full information leaves us without a clew 


But 


those cases will be wonderfully reduced 


to guide us out of our perplexity. 


in number by a little careful consideration, 
and many a hasty conclusion will be pre- 
vented from fixing its hurtful influence on 
the mind, by reading under the constant 
sense of this prineiple, and with that 
reserved assent which it will inspire. 
EUTHANASIA—LAST DAYS 
MATTHEW HALE. 
NIR MATTHEW HALE, Lord Chief 
b Justice of 
eminent for his station than for his learning 
and piety. He resigned his office the 15th 
February, 1675-6, and lived to the Christ- 
But though all the while 
he was in so ill a state of health that there 


OF SIR 


England, was not more 


mas following. 


was no hope of his recovery, he still con- 
tinued to retire often, both for his devo- 
tions and studies, and, as long as he could 
go, went constantly to his closet; and, 
when his infirmities increased, so that he 
go thither 
made his servants carry him thither in 


was not able to himself, he 


chair. At last, as the winter came on, he 
saw with great joy his deliverance ap- 


proaching ; for, besides his being weary 
of the world, and his longings for the bless- 
edness of another state, his pains increased 
so on him, that no patience inferior to his 
could have borne them without a great 
uneasiness of mind ; yet he @xpre ssed to 
the the 


God, and so equal a temper under them, 


last such submission to will of 
that it was visible then what mighty effects 
his philosophy and Christianity had on 
him, in supporting him under sucha heavy 
load. 
a year before his death, by reason of the 
asthma, but sat rather than lay in it. 


He could not lie down in bed above 


He was attended in his sickness by a 
pious and worthy divine, Mr. Evan Grif- 
and it 
observed that, in all the extremities of his 


fith, minister of the parish ; was 
pain, whenever he prayed by him he for- 
bore all complaints or groans, but, with 
his hands and eyes lifted up, was fixed in 
his devotions. Not long before his death 
the minister told him, “ there was to be a 
sacrament next day at church, but he be- 
lieved he could not come and partake with 


the rest, therefore he would give it him in 
hi sown house.” su he answere d < No : 
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his heavenly Father had prepared a feast 


for him, and he would go to his Father's , 


house and partake of it.” So he made 
himself be carried thither in his chair, 
where he received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper on his knees with great de- 
votion ; which it may be supposed was the 


| 
} 
! 
| 


greater, because he apprehended it was to | 


be his last. 
countable presages of his death; for he 
said that “if he did not die on such a 
day, (which fell to be the 25th of Novem- 
ber,) he believed he should live a month 
longer; and he died that very day month, 
on Christmas day. On the anniversary 
of Christ’s advent, this good man usually 
wrote some verses of JOY, in commemora- 
tion of so great an event. ‘The one which 
Bishop Burnet supposes was the last Sir 
Matthew wrote, contains, singularly, these 
words of Simeon :— 

And now thou hast fulfill’d it, blessed Lord, 
Dismiss me now according to thy word; 

And let my aged body now return 

To rest and dust, and drop into an urn, 

For I have lived enough, mine eyes have seen 
Thy much-desired salvation; . . . . 

Let this sight close mine eyes; ’tis loss to see 
After this vision any sight but thee. 

When his voice was so sunk that he could 
not be heard, they perceived by the con- 
stant lifting up of his eyes and hands that 
he was still aspiring towards that blessed 
state, of which he was now speedily to be 
possessed. Between two and three in the 
afternoon of Christmas-day, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, he breathed out 
his righteous and pious soul. His end 
was peace. Bishop Burnet tells us that 
Mathew 
his sons, the manner of whose death had 


Sir 


some grievous circumstances in it, to one 


He had some secret unac- | 


Hale, having lost one of 





coming to see him and condole, he said, | 
“Those were the effects of living long; | 


such must look to see many sad and unac- 
ceptable things ;” 
went fo other discourses, with his ordinary 
freedom of mind; 
temper so tender, that sad things were apt 
enough to make deep impressions upon 
him, yet the regard he had to the wisdom 
and providence of God, and the just esti- 
mate he made of external things, did to 
admiration maintain the tranquillity of his 
mind; and he gave no occasion by idle- 
ness to melancholy to corrupt his spirit, 
but by the perpetual bent of his thoughts he 
knew well how to divert them from being 
oppressed with the excesses of sorrow. 
Vou. II, No. 6.—OO 


and, having said that, he | 


for, though he had a | 
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FINAL CATASTROPHE OF THE GOLD- 
DIGGING MANIA. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


<t long as California, and California 
b exclusively, was concerned in this 
portentous craze, there were drawbacks 
upon any eventual ruin to be anticipated : 
the bubble was not by two-thirds upon so 
large a scale as it has been since Australia 
becamea party tothe mania. Consequently, 
in that proportion the ruin from the final ex- 
plosion of the bubble promised to be less. 
The final crash will, therefore, be far ampler 
now than it could have been under the orig- 
inal restriction to the stage of California. 
What shape then will the crash assume ? 
or how am I entitled to talk of any crash ? 
or so fluently to characterize this popular 
rush to the gold diggings as a “ craze,” a 
I confess that, 


299 


* bubble,” and a ** mania? 
if mere authority of position and audacity of 
assertion in the public journals ought to 
have any weight against blank force of 
logic and inexorable facts of experience, I 
myself should have consented to be silenced 
oftentimes when I had not been convinced. 
But in every one of these journals I read 
such monstrous oversights as to the per- 
manent conditions of the question, that | 
am not summoned to any deferential treat- 
ment of the adverse views. If, in arguing 
the merits of a particular course through a 
difficult navigation, my antagonist begins 
by ignoring a visible rock lying right ahead, 
it is for him to explain such an oversight; 
and, until he does explain it, my right is 
to spend very little ceremony upon the 
circumstantialities of his arguments. 

The public journals, whether literary or 
political, have almost monotonously wel- 
comed the large discoveries of gold—as if 
necessarily, prima facie, and without 
further discussions, subjects of universal 
congratulation to the human race. And it 
is evident, from the language used in many 
instances, that excess or superfluity is, in 
the judgment of these journals, not an 
affection incident to the not an 
element that can ever enter into the logic 
of the estimate. Whereas, on the contrary, 
I assert that no product whatsoever of this 


vase ; 


earth, be it animal, mineral, or vegetable. 


but is liable to most pernicious excess ; 
excess embarrassing, or by possibility 
ruinous, to the prosperity of human industry; 
excess confounding to humar foresight. 


Everything, without exception, is liable 
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to this ruinous reaction from excess ; and 


beyond almost anything else, gold is in 
that predicament. 
There 


otherwise susce ptible of such an excess, 


are many things which, though 


are able for a long time to evade its incon- 
veniences, by Virtue of their own variable 
flexibility in applying themselves to human 
purposes. ‘he 


is often so elastic, narrowing, or expanding, 


scale of their application 


according to circumstances, that the danger 
of excess is for ‘hem permanently thrown 


toa distance. Iron, for example, is inter- 


at this day for so many purposes 


with wood, tl 


changeabl 


at, long after the margin for 


a large extra use had been exhausted 


within the field of its own regular applica- 


tions, it would find another catra margin 


by trespassing within the field ordinarily 


occupied by wood, or by brick, or by mar- 


ble. A wooden house was sent out to St. 


Helena for Napoleon; but at this day, the 
New- 


houses sent out from 
London to California are chic fly 


ready-made 


York and 


of iron. So again of ships, of light bridges, 
ol rates, of fenees, of balconies, &e. 


Wood and iron will probably for gener- 
ations relieve their own superfluities by 
each other, 


alternate encroachments on 


aceording to the alternate advantages which 
rcireumstances, 


the market. 


each material, under shiftin 


may happen to obtain in 


W heat, again, in seasons of 


ness, when oats have happened to be 


unusually dear,‘has usurped to a consider- 


able extent upon the ordinary oatmeal diet 


of a whole peasantry. It 1s not common, 





but it does sometimes happen, that wheaten 
flou is substituted for oatmeal; similar 
substitutions are without end; so that 
excess of production 1s a point not very 
easily reached in the case of many articles. 
A very large majority benefit, in the event 
ot over-] luetion, not merely their 
own ind endent capac ties of ¢ Xpansion, 


it aiso bY the corre Spo iding capacitl — 
‘tion In some other = $ article 


which ordinarily has been employed as 





Su { ie 
\ in 3 re t r offi f 
a! } } , 
t s y i 
| : . f things, as 
il ns toy l f aff ! 
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But now, without further delay, let us 
come to the possible expansions in the use 
of gold ; for, substantially, that is the sole 
question at issue. Gold is so enormously 
more costly, bulk for bulk, than all other 
articles of luxury and ornament, excepting 
only jewels and pearls, that it cannot 
possibly benefit by the second mode of ex- 
pansion here noticed, viz., by some other 
article contracting or retiring in order to 
make room for it, but solely by the alter- 
nate mode, viz., by the extension of its 
own separate use, according to the ordinary 
The plain, flagrant, and 
undeniable fact meets us upon every road 
levlations with the 


mode of using it. 





that connects human ¢a 
subject, that the whole frenzy ef gold-dig- 
ging will be suddenly pulled up in one month, 
will be frozen into abrupt extinction, by 
failure—blank failure—of demand. 
So far as its own proper use can be en- 


mere 


larged, so far there is an opening for an 
extension of the demand; but as to any 
substitutional use, /Aat is inconceivable. 
‘This mortal wound to the whole bestia] 
scene of sensuality and robbery (robbery— 
for such it is, consequent upon the help- 
lessness of the government) has hidden 
itself naturally enough from the poor, illiter 
ate vagabonds that compose the plundering 
army of diggers. And it is possible to ex 
cuse some blindness upon such a prospect, 
even in educated people, under the mis- 


such a case as this. 


leading influence of 


\ river, suppose 


at a mile distance, has 
been swelling for many days, and at length 
The flood, con- 
increasing, travels hourly in the 
But before 


house in the slightest 


is overflowing its banks. 
tinually 
direction of your own house, 
that 
degree, it must fill up to the very brim a 


it ean touch 


deep valley which is interposed between 


that river and the house. So long, now, 
as this intervening valley wants one hair’s- 
breadth of being full, there is not a vestige 
ol any warning given to you that an awful 
hand. At 
clock 


overwhelming deluge is pouring in at every 


calamity is at noon, suppose 


exactly as the strikes twelve, the 
window and door within its level. Sixty 
seconds betore the clock struck, you could 
sworn that every window-sill was dry 
Not otherwise (what by accident, 


and what by unealeulating ignorance) the 


have 
is dust. 
whole phe nomena of the gold ease have 
darkened themselves to the unreflecting 


were many valleys to 


the 


observers, Ihere 


be tilled up before overtlowing river 
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reach our own unalarmed house. 


were, first of all, the Aoarders, a 
numerous under Oriental des- 


could 
There 
class most 
potisms, but, even in Christian Europe, not 


at all an insignificant class; since, when 


the sovereign does not plunder, the lord 
paramount over vassals often does. ‘The 
year 1848 armed, as against the menaces of 
communism, many millions of hoarders— 
say thirty millions at ten pounds sterling 
a-man. ‘That would account for the burial 
of three hundred millions sterling. Then 
make a corresponding allowance for Asiatic 
hoarders. But as all Asiatic populations 
(reserving only Japan, China, and Hindo- 
stan) are miserably slender, and also, man 
for man, are poorer, allow, perhaps, one 
hundred millions sterling for this elass. 
Thirdly, allow for the sovereign hoarders, 
several governments in Europe, 


viz., the 


who, under some strange misconception of 
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it has assumed. 
How romantically impossible any new 
shape must be, will appear from this one 
At the time when the 


Californian mines were discovered, how 


shapes which hitherto 


consideration. 


was it that the world got on as respected 
its gold wants? Tell me, you that dispose 


so lightly ef the whole threatening cat- 


| astrophe, Was or was not the produce of 


| long ago in the 


| evasions, if you please. 


the case, have taken oceasion to build up | 


a gold currency at the very moment when 


ordinary foresight 


should have proclaimed 





to every nation the necessity of converting 
ny gold articles in their possession into 
glass, stone, marble, copper—anything, in 


t, that was not under absolute judicial 


SILO 
entence of depreciation. All these al- 
lowances may amount to five hundred and 
fifty or six hundred millions. These 
millions constitute the valley that had to 
be filled to the brim before the surplus 
ce ! enter ruinously into your own house. 


that consummation, I do 


JLow far off may b 


I id to say. Certainly not very 
f Tl Russian, the Californian, and 
the Aust n, added to some other more 
trivial contributions from parts of Africa, 
from the is l of Borneo, &c., cannot now 
yield much under seventy-five millions ster- 
ling perannum. About one hundred and fifty 


ded biennially 


therefore, 


MUiuons, ure as 


and four such biennial contributions would 





produce the entire sum wanted, as the 
vacuum to be filled up. But already, some 
years ago, this filling up had commenced ; 
previously to that, the stock of cold 
locked up in ornamental articles was 
lready \ large. Uponany calculation, 
near indeed we must stand, fat lly near, 
to t ‘ which, pretty suddenly, all 
furt i tor vold must cease. 
pon you It 1s——you, the oppos« rs of this 
ew—that the onws rests of showing into 
i hey lemand for gold will trans- 
rT f r one shall have been 
thoré vy satisfied and gorge! in all 


the Russian Ural Mountains, added to other 
more trivial sources, sufficient (when com- 
with the vast stock 
universal gold markets) 


bined accumulated 
for the total purposes of this terraqueous 
Was it, it not? No 
If it was—hearken 


globe 2 or was 
to the dilemma which besieges you—then 
how are you simple enough to suppose 
that the same planet which found six or 
seven millions as much as its annual neces- 
sities could absorb, should suddenly become 
If, 
on the other hand, it was not sufficient— 


able to digest seventy-five millions ? 


|if you endeavor to explain some small 


| fraction of the marvel by alleging that, in 


fact, the 
measured by the capacity of the earth to 


Ural product of gold was not 


absorb, but by the limited power of Russia 
to producee—then I demand why it was 
that the Ural price of gold did not steadily 
Had more 
by the earth, more could readily have been 


increase 2 gold been wanted 


furnished by Russia, upon a very small 


advance in the price. Precisely because 
this advance of price was not forthcoming 
—that is to say, precisely because the sup- 
ply was fully up to the demand—we obtain 
the clearest evidence thatall the Californian 
and Australian gold has spent itself upon 
no necessity of ordinary annual recurrence 
—upon no demand that can last—but upon 
filling up extraordinary chasms that cannot 
repeat thems lves—such, for instance, as 
replacing silver or paper currencies with 
gold; and, therefore, that, when that ser- 
vice is fulfilled—which is the only service 
of a lara 
in any 
of mere necessity, we descend again into 


national nature than ean still be 
any degree unsatisfied—thenceforward, 
that condition of limited demand which for 
years had been met sufficiently by the 
Russian supply of five or six millions 
sterling per annum. 

For, now, if you question this, and faney 
that the Australian supply of gold is, by 
some unspeakable process, to create a 
demand for itself, tell us how, and illustrate 
this new demand will 


the shape which 
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take. Do not fence with the clouds, but 
come down to earth. You cannot deny 
that, two years ago, when we had no 


Australian gold, the goldsmiths of this 
earth did very well without it. Say nota 
word, therefore, of the Californian gold ; 
every ounce of Australian gold, were there 
no other addition, should logically be so 
much more than is wanted. How, then, 
do you suppose that it is eventually to be 
Because, until we know this, 


} 
j 
i 


yosed of 2 


‘S] 
we cannot pretend to know whether it is a 
laughing matter or a crying matter. As 
to faneying that Australian gold will con- 
to market itself, 
cannot seriously suppose that a man, who 
never thought of buying a gold watch or 


tinue force a for you 


trinket when such articles were 


of Uralian gold, will suddenly con- 


other 
made 
ceive a fancy for such an article, simply 
because the gold is raised in an English 
colony, and, though no cheaper, has, by its 
redundant production, ceased to impress 
the If it were really true 
that gold, because it was dug up in extra 


Imagination, 


quantities, could therefore command an 


extra market, why not apply the same 
theory to iron, to coals, or to calico? <A 


comfortable doctrine it would be for the 


nglish manufacturer, that, in proportion 
is he 
extend his market ; 1. 


increased his production, he could 
e., could extend his 
market precisely as he overstocked it. 
And least 


benefit by such'a forced inerease. Calica 


yet, of all things, gold could 


might be substituted for linen cloth, iron 
in many applications for wood, coal for 
turf: but gold be for 
nothing. Ifa man resolves to substitute 


can substituted 
a gold watch for a silver one, surely his 
motive for doing so is not because gold is 
produced in one latitude or one longitude, 
been produced in 


having previously 


another. Itis very clear that, long before 
California or 
no man who wished for a gold watch had 


he 
could pay for it; and that little part of the 


any difficulty in obtaining it, if only 
ceremony, [ presume, he must submit to 
even now. 

Why, ves—certainly he must pay for 
it; but here dawns upon us the real and 


sincere fancy of the advantage worked by 


the new gold diggings—some confused 
notions arise that he will pay less. But, 
then, exactly in that proportion falls away 


the motive for undergoing the preternatural 


labor of the diggings. Even this, how 


Australia had been heard of, | 
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ever, will not avail; for so costly is gold, 


under any conceivable advantages for 
cheapening it, that, even at one-half or 
one-quarter of the price, gold trinkets 
would not come within the reach of any 
extended than the 


class now purchasing such articles, as to 


class so much more 
meet, within a thousand degrees, the in- 
creased produce of gold. In articles of 
absolute homely use, it is clear that gold 
never can be substituted for less costly 
metals. Ornamental gold articles, on the 
other hand, are in their total possible range 
(considering that they do not perish from 
year to year) ludicrously below the scale 
which could do anything for the relief of 
our Australian gold. It is not, therefore, 
only that the monstrous and hyperbolical 
excess of gold, as measured against any 
conceivable use or application of gold, 
would terminate in forcing down the price 
of gold to a point at which it would no 
longer furnish any encouragement what- 
ever to the gold-digger ; but, even at this 
abject price, (or at any price whatever,) 
gold would cease to command a market. 
It is natural enough that the poor simple- 
are at the diggings, 
thither like kites to 
should be the dupes of the old fantastic 


tons, who or are 


hurrying carrion, 
superstition which invests the precious 
metals with some essential and indefeasible 
But the 
national journals should have known better ; 


divinity. conductors of great 
and, if they do really entertain the conceit 
that gold must always be gold, (that is, 
must have some mysterious value apart 
and separate from any use which it can 
realize,) in that case 
the 


weighing, suppose, a 


they ought to have 


traced progress of a gold nugget, 
pound, through the 
markets of the world, under the condition 
that all their markets are plethorically 
overstocked. 

Some such case has been pressed, ap- 
parently, on the attention of men lately, 
and the answer—the desperate answe) 
which I understand to have been extorted 
—wis this, it was contended that the mere 
market for female ornaments throughout 
Hindostan would suffice to provide a vent 
for the Australian surplus through many 


vearstocome. Now, this allegation might 


easily be disposed of in one sentence, viz 
If the Hindoo women are able and 
cold 


seventy-five 


thus : 
willing to pay the existing price for 
from to 
shillings per ounce—why did they not pay 


—VvVI1Z.: seventy 
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it long before Californian digging arose ? 
Russia would always have furnished them 
gold at that price. How is it, then, that 
they are in any want of gold ornaments ? 
Russia would gladly have received an order 
for an annual excess of two million ounces. 
The 


evaded: either these Hindoo women can- 


dilemma is apparently not to be 


not afford the price of gold ornaments, or, 
on the other hand, they Aave afforded it, 
and are already possessed of such orna- 
ments. However, that I may not be said 
to have evaded any possible argument, 
let us review the statistics of the case :— 
First of all, it is Aindoo women of whom 
we are speaking ; and probably, therefore, 
twenty millions of Mohammedans—i. e., ten 
millions of females—should be subtraeted 
from the population of India. But waive 
this, and call the total population one hun- 
dred random 
computations altogether ; but let that pass. 
The therefore, for 
fifty millions. Now, more than one-half 


millions. I distrust these 


families, may count 
of the human race are under the age of 
fifteen. It is true, that, in a country where 
many a@ woman Inarries at twelve, the age 
for ornaments must be dated from a much 
Yet, decay 


commences atan age correspondingly even 


earlier period. again, as 


more premature, possibly, it would not be 


unfair to deduct one-half 


those who fall below or rise above the age | 


for personal ornaments. However, on this 


and other distinet grounds, deduct only ten 


millions ; and suppose fifteen millions of 
the remaining forty to be already in pos- 
session of such ornaments. ‘There remain, 
therefore, twenty-five millions as the sup- 
posed available Now, 

what I Dr. 


according to 
Buchanan’s very elaborate statistics ap- 


market for gold. 


remember of 


plied to the Mysore territory, and taking 
hold 


ounce of gold to be a large allowance for 


this as the standard, I should one 


each individual female ; for, when alloyed 
into jeweler’s gold, this would be equal to 
On that 
market of India would take off twenty-five 


four ounces’ weight. basis, the 


million ounces of gold. But, if we are to 
believe the current reports, within the last 
twelve months the Australian diggings 


produced about fifteen million ounces of 


gold, reckoned locally at nearly seventy 
shillings an ounce. Next year, naturally, 
the product will be much larger; and in 
one year, therefore, on the most liberal 


allowance, all India would be adequately 


as the sum of 
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supplied with gold by Australia alone ; 
and, as gold does not perish, this would 
not bea recurrentdemand. Once satisfied, 
that call would be made no more; once 
filled, that chasm would not 
empty. And what is to become of the 
Australian gold in the year succeeding ? 


again be 


Are we to have spades and plowshares of 
gold? These two results will very soon 
unfold themselves: first this, viz., that with- 
out reference to the depreciation of gold 
—not stopping to ask upon what scale that 
would move, suppose it little, or suppose 
it much—alike in any result the possibility 
of finding new extension of market for 
gold, under the exhaustion of all conceiv- 
able extensions applied to its uses in the 
arts, must, by such flying steps, approach 
its final limit, that in that way separately 
a headlong depreciation must overtake us 
without warning.* 

Secondly, another depreciation, from 
another quarter, will arise to complicate 
and to intensify this primary depreciation. 
The sudden cessation of the demand, from 
mere defect of further uses and purposes, 
will of itself establish a sudden lock in the 
clockwork of the commercial movement. 
But of a nature altogether different, and 
more gigantic in its seale, will be the de- 
preciation from inhuman and maniacal 
excesses. 

I add a few paragraphs as my closing re- 
marks; and, in order to mark their discon- 
nection with each other, I number them with 
figures: they all grow out of the subject, but 
do not arise consecutively out of each other. 

1. On this day, (Thursday, December 
16th, 1852,) being the day when I put a 
close to these remarks, I have just received 
the Times newspaper for Monday, Decem- 


2% Without warning :”’—The mistake is to 
imagine that the must travel 
through stages corresponding to the movement 
in advance; but it is forgotten that, even if so 

—~even upon that very assumption—the move- 
ment would not be leisurely, but, on the contrary, 
fearfully and frantically fast. What a storm- 
flicht has been the forward motion of the gold 
development! People forget that. But they 
also forget altoge ther the other consideration, 
which I have suggested under the image of an 
interposing valley needing to be filled up; 
which necessity of course retarded for two er 
three years, and so long, therefore, masked and 
concealed the true velocity of the impending 
evil. If an enemy is obliged to move under- 
ground in order to approach one’s assailable 
points, during all this hidden advance, it is in- 
evitable to forget the steps that are at once out 


retrogression 


1 inaudible. 


of sight an 
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ber 13th, 1852, and in that paper I observe 
two things: First, that the San Francisco 
Herald reports the exportation of gold as 
amounting probably to five and a-half mil- 
lions of dollars for the month then current 
(November ;) and that this is given as 
likely to be the representative export, is 
plain from what precedes; for, says the 
Herald, “ The production, instead of falling 
off, (as croakers long ago predicted,) seems 
to be steadily on the increase.” Here we 
find a yearly export of more than fourteen 
millions sterling, announced joyfully as 
something that may be depended upon. 
And, in the midst of such insane exulta- 
tion, of course we need not be surprised 
that 
looks forward with horror to the ruin con- 


“a croaker” means—not the man that 
tingent upon such a prophecy being realized 
—but upon him who doubts it. Secondly, 
I observe that in a brief notice of the 
translation published by Mr. Hankey, jun., 
from M. Leon Faucher’s “ Remarks on 
the Production of the Precious Metals,” 
there is extracted one paragraph, the first 
which has ever met my eye, taking the 
same view as myself of the dangers a-head, 
though in a tone far below the urgency of 
the case. “I can hardly agree,” : 
Mr. Hankey, “ that there is so little ground 
for alarm as to a depreciation in the value 


says 


of gold, in consequence of the late dis- 


coveries.”” He then goes on to assign 
reasons for his own fears. But, as he 
actually allows’ a considerable weight 


among the grounds of his fears to the few 
hundred thousand of sovereigns sent out 
to Australia, the 
the momentary deficiency 


with view of meeting 


in coin, and 
which (as he rightly observes) will soon 
be returning upon us and aggravating the 
domestic glut, anybody taking my view 
will naturally infer the exceeding inade- 

of to the danger. 
The sovereign will prove a mere drop in 
the * 


re id 


quacy his fears real 


ocean. On this same day, I have 
Australia, announcing 
ata 


from 
further vast discoveries of gold, viz., 
of 


The same accounts confirm what 


letters 


distance about miles from 


Adelaide. 


[ cited earlier in this paper as the probable 


twenty 


Mr. Hankey, meantime, happens to be 
governor of the bank, and that being so, his 
opinion will have weight. That is all I ask. 
In the tendencies we coincide: the only differ- 
ence 1S to the degree, And for that the 
Austral exports of gold will soon speak 
loudly enough. 


as 
an 


deluged 


back 2 


| write 
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annual amount from Australia—previously 
this last discovery—as reaching fifty- 
one or fifty-two millions sterling per annum, 


to 


by showing that in eleven months, viz., 
from October, 1851, to September, 1852, 
the export shipped from Victoria alone had 
been ten millions sterling. Between 
California and Australia, supposing the 
present rates of production to continue, 
within three years the earth would be 
with It true that a 
sudden crash will intercept the consumma- 


tion, but in a way that will work ruin to 


is 


gold. 


more nations than one. 
2. Why is it that we speak with mixed 
horror and 


astonishment and 


laughter struggling for the mastery, of the 


disgust, 


mania which possessed the two leaders of 
civilization, (so by all the world they are 
entitled.) England and France, London and 
Paris, about one hundred and thirty years 
The South Sea Bubble, among the 
English in 1718-19—the Mississippi Bub- 
ble among the French in 1720—wherefore 
it that we marvel at them? that we 
them? that 
pose them in colors of pity and scorn to 


1S 


books about we ex- 


our children of this generation? Insimple 


| truth, we are as gross fools as our ances- 


tors; and indeed grosser. For, after all, 
the loss was local and partial at that time 
Not one family in ten thousand suffered 


materially ; but, as things are now pro- 


| ceeding, none will escape, for the ruin will 


| 


| the bubbles of our ancestors 2 


steal upon us ina form not at first per- 


ceived. Jt is already stealing upon us. 
But why, I ask, would any prudent man— 
through 


My answer 


any reflecting man—have seen 


| is this:—Such a man would have scented 


| the fraud in the very names. 


| of any produce at all. 


|} was 


The Mis- 
Why the lies 
of I'alstaff were not more gross, or more 
The 


desert, 


sissippi!—the South Sea! 


self-refutation. 
Mississippi was at this time a 
a century at least, and a vast 


overflowing with 


requiring 


| impulse of colonization, to make it capable 


The South Sea 


a solitary wilderness, from which 
(unless in blubber and spermaceti) not a 
hundred pounds’ worth of any valuable 
commodity could have been exported. 
Both were mines of pure emptiness—not 
there never had been 
anything to exhaust. And, fact, | 
remember nothing in all comedy, or uni- 


two 


mines exhausted ; 
in 


farce, that can match these 


versal 


hoaxes upon London and Paris, unless it 
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were a scene which I remember in one of 


He 


pe SSCSSE d 


Took’s introduces a 
political by the 
Athenian mania of hunting eternally after 
His name, if ! recollect, 


afterpieces. 
quidnune, 


some new thing. 
is Gregory Gazette. And, in one scene, 
where some pecuniary fraud is to be ex- 
ecuted, Sir Gregory is persuaded into believ- 
ing that the pope has, by treaty, consented 
to turn Protestant, upon being put into pos- 
session of Nova Zembla, and selected sec- 
tions of Greenland. 
less monstrous than this in the French or 
the English craze of 1718-202 Or is there 
anything less monstrous in our present re- 
liance on the Hindoo women for keeping 
up the price of gold? 
a3 not to 
reflects, that fifty such populations as that 
of Hindostan, or even of Europe, (which 
means a very different thing,) would not 
interrupt the depreciation of gold, or retard 


need say, any man who 


it for two years, under the assumption of 
an influx on its present scale. M. Cavalier, 


a great authority in France on all questions 
of this nature, has supposed it possible that 
the depreciation might go down as far as 
fifty per cent. on its present price ; though, 
why it should stop ¢here, no man can 
Even, however, at that price, or 


wuess 
gue ° 
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y | 
Was there anything 
immediate agents. 
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had the advantage of starting on the same 
original level as to price. 

4. But, finally, there occurs to you as a 
last resource, when dinner-servieces and 
Hindoo women are all out of the field, the 
currencies of the earth. Yes: there it is, 
you think, that the diggings will find their 


asylum of steady support. Unhappily, my 


reader, instead of support, through that 


channel it is that we shall receive our 
ruin. Were it not for currencies, nobody 
would be ruined but the diggers, and their 


But, as most of these 


| were ruined at starting, they would at 


worst end as they began. ‘The misery is, 


that most nations, misconceiving the result 


| altogethér, have already furnished them- 


| selves with gold currencies. 


These, on 
the mistake being discovered, will hurry 
back into the market. Then the glut will 
be prodigiously aggravated; but in that 
way only can the evil be in part evaded. 


If gold continued with ourselves to be a 


| compulsory and statutable payment, and 


| our funded proprietors were still paid in 


in round expressions, costing forty shillings | 


an ounce, it will yet be eight times the 
price of silver; and one moment’s con- 
sideration will suggest to us the hopeless- 
ness of any material retardation to this 
fall, by any extended use of gold for 
decorations in dress, houses, &c., through 
the simple recollection, that all the enor- 
mous advantages of a price eight times 
lower has not availed to secure any further 
extension to the ornamental use of silver. 
Silver is much more beautiful than gold, 
in combination with the other accompani- 
ments of a table such as purple, and golden, 
and amber-colored wines, light of candles, 
glass, &c. Silver is susceptible of higher 
workmanship ; silver is worked much more 
cheaply; and yet with five shillings an 
ounce to start from, instead of forty, 
services of silver plate are, even yet, in 
the most luxurious of cities, the rarest of 
domestic ornaments. One of this 
may be that silver, as a service for the 
dinner-table, finds a severe rival in the 
exquisite beauty of porcelain; but that 


>ause 


rival it will continue to find; and, in such 
a rivalship, gold would be beaten hollow 
by any one of the competitors, even if it 





gold, every family would be ruined. For, 
if nominally these proprietors are but about 
three hundred thousand, we must remem- 
ber that many a single proprietor, appearing 
only as one name, virtually represents tens 
of thousands—bankers for instance—chari- 


table institutions—insurance officers, &c. 


So wide a desolation could not by any 
device of man reach so vast a body of 
helpless interests. The first step to be 
taken would be to repeal the statute which 
makes gold a legal tender for sums above 
forty shillings; and, at the same time, to 
rescind The de- 
preciation will not express itself openly, 
so long as these laws are in force. At 
this moment, in Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire, within the last six weeks, iron 
and coal have risen cent. per cent. Part 
of the cause lies beyond a doubt in the 
and this would 


the mint regulations. 


depreciation of gold; 
declare itself, were gold no longer current 
under legal coercion. 


2~O 


P. S.—WRITTEN ON JANUARY 27, 1853. 


More than a calendar month has elapsed 
since the proof of this article was sent to 
me. 
interval, viz., the return of the steamer 
called the Australian, the 
romantic estimates previously received: 
the single colony of Victoria yielding, ac- 
cording to the eareful interpretation af 


Two facts have transpired in the 


confirming 
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the Londun Standard, at the present rate, 


millions sterling per annum. 


twenty-five 
The other 
survey, on New-year’s-day, by the Times’ 
the for the 
Ile pronounces that 


noticeable fact is the general 


ely reporter, of prospects 


current year, 1853. 
to darken our antici- 


there “ no cloud” 


pations ; or, if any, only through political 


Is 


convulsions, contingent, by possibility, on 
the crazy moneyed speculations afloat in 
Paris. The superfluous gold he supposes 
to be got rid of by various twnvestments ; 
though he himself notices the nugatoriness 
of any investment that simply shifts the 
gold from holder to No 


possible investment can answer any pur- 


one another. 


pose of even mitigating the evils if arrear, 
unless in so far as it does really and sub- 
stantially absorb the gold, t. ¢., withdraw 
it from circulation by locking it up in some 
article of actual service in that identical! 
form of gold. To invest, for instance, in 
the funds, is simply to transfer the gold 
from the buyer of the stock to the seller ; 
and so of all other pretended “ tnvest- 
unless really and truly they with- 


renis, 


draw the gold from circulation and from 


commercial exchange. Meantime, the 
solitary hope is that the gold quarries may 


soon be exhausted. 
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" is the middle of October; the days 
are ad- 


the nights, and 


monitory symptoms of approaching winter 


shorter than 
are perceptible in the chilly atmosphere. 
In our little suburban garden things have 
within the last few weeks assumed a new 
appearance; the flowerets are dying or 
the walks 
brown leaves, sodden with the showers of 


With the 


exception of one laggard nasturtium, which 


dead, and are covered with 


day-time and the dews of night. 


droops its head abashed, like a tardy guest 
arrived after the feast is over, not a single 


blossom is to be seen worth looking at. 
The starry chrysanthemum has not yet 
condescended to come forth; she waits 
intil the night of winter shall have set in, 


will shine alone. A few cloudy 


W he nh Sie 
and rainy days have prevented our usual 
morning “ turn in the garden ;”’ and we are 
struck with the remarkable change that 


has taken place. Yet it is one which we 


have often noticed as regularly occurring 
at this time of the year—not the falling of 


the leaves, the withering of the flowers, 
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and such-like autumnal maifestations—we 


do not refer to these, but to a phenome- 
non invariably accompanying them, though 
much less generally observed. To de- 
scribe the change we refer to in a few 
words—our little floral paradise 
denly transformed into the manufactory, 
or rather the slaughter-house of the firm 
These long- 


is sud- 


of Messrs. Spinners & Co. 
legged gentry, commonly known as garden 
spiders, have taken possession of it en 
masse; and, with a grand and manifold 
display of geometric talent, have hung out 
their all but invisible banners in every di- 
rection. From every bush, and herb, and 
withering flower; from every projecting 
twig of the vine, where the small black 
grapes are ripening slowly, to perish by the 
first frost ere they are worth the gathering ; 
from every creeper on the wall, and every 
dry stick stuck upright in the mold, there 
hangs a dew-fringed iris-colored disk of 
net-work, brilliant this damp morning with 
all the hues of the rainbow; and each one 
guarded in the center, or it may be in the 
cavity of a neighboring leaf, which he has 
cabled up in the form of a cylinder, by a 
black, motionless, and big-bellied member 
of the Spinners’ Company. The insects 
have had it all their own way in the gar- 
den during the Jong summer months; and 
now the spiders are taking ¢heir turn. 


There is, however, no necessity for at- 
iributing to the tribe of spinners the virtue 
of abstinence during the hot months. 


They are an industrious fraternity, and 
they have done as much business as they 
could. But now is their especial business- 
season; they always rejoice in an influx 
of custom just as the watering-places go 
out of fashion, and comfortable people be- 
gin to pack themselves up for the winter. 
They live by carrying on war against the 
insect races; and their strategy is that of 
a cunning general, who defers his grand 
attack until the foe is already weakened 
by famine or adverse circumstances. In 
October, Mr. Moth is as drowsy as a glut- 
ton after dinner, and as feeble as a medical 
patient under a dose of morphia. Mr. 
Bluebottle, too, is ina state of lackadaisical 
bewilderment, and spends half the day on 
the sunny side of a wall, rubbing his nose 
with his eriss-crossed feelers, feeling in 
all his pockets with all his legs, and won- 
dering apparently what is to turn up next. 
Our venerable friend, old father Longlegs, 


is grown a complete cripple ; his six spin- 
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dle shanks transformed into a set of un- 
manageable crutches, upon which he hob- 
bles with a most ungenteel gait when his 
failing wings can no longer support him in 
the air. As for the rabble of gnats and 
house flies, and such small deer, having 
made no sort of provision for the winter 
which they feel coming upon them, their 
hearts are dying within them, and they 
are completely at their wits’ end. Now, 
then, the Messrs. Spinners, like prudent 
managers, “come out strong.” They step 
forth in the shape of an armed interven- 
tion to settle the affairs of embarrassed 
gentlemen who have got into difficulties 
through want of prudence during the 
“long vacation.” They issue their capias 
ad respondendum in the appropriate form 
of an invisible net; and no sooner does 


, 


the suit thus commenced result in a Aadeas | 


corpus, than—how unlike the torturing 
progress of human litigation—there is an 


end of the case at once—Aabeas corpus | 


being the consummation of all processes 
in the Spinners’ court of law. 

Before taking a nearer glance at the 
doings of the and ferocious 
fraternity of spiders, it may be as well to 
look for a moment at the apparatus with 
which they are provided to insnare their 
Everybody is familiar 
with the appearance of the spider’s web; 
but everybody is not aware that, though 


formidable 


winged victims. 


composed of threads so minute as to be 
almost invisible, and singly barely visible 
to the touch, yet each of these threads is 
a combination of as many or more strands 
as go to the composition of the strongest 
ship’s cable. ‘The spider’s spinning ap- 
paratus is situated in the lower part of the 
abdomen, and consists of four minute bar- 
rel-shaped spinnerets, and, beneath them, 
a pair of jointed feeler-like appendages. 
The extremity of each of the two upper 
spinnerets a flattened 
pierced with innumerable holes like a col- 
ander, through each of which a filament is 
drawn during the formation of a thread. 
The construction of the two lower spin- 
nerets is different; for although these are 


is circumference, 


in like manner perforated with numerous 





apertures resembling those of the upper | 


; a 
ones, they are also provided with promi- | 


nent tubes, from each of which a thread is 
Within the body of | 


likewise furnished. 
the spider are a number of bags filled with 
liquid silk, which at the pleasure of the 
insect can be made to exude through the 
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orifices above described. When, there- 
fore, the creature wishes to form a rope, it 
simply applies the ends of its spinnerets 
to a fixed object, and drawing a filament of 
fluid silk through every pore, its line of 
course consists of so many threads as 
there are holes in the perforated plates of 
its four barrel-like colanders. The spider 
is further capable of spinning ropes of dif- 
ferent qualities. It has been ascertained 
that the spiral lines of the garden-spinner’s 
net are both highly adhesive and elastic, 
while the radii and the boundary-line are 
inadhesive, and but slightly elastic. A 
little reflection will suggest the reason 
why the spider has been provided with a 
rope of such complex construction, while 
in the case of other insects a single thread 
drawn from the orifice of a single tube is 
sufficient for all the required purposes. 
The silk, it must be remembered, is in a 
fluid state in the bedy of either insect. 
The slow-moving caterpillar, as it lei- 
surely produces its silken cord, gives time 
enough for the fluid of which it is formed to 
harden by degrees, as it issues by install- 
ments from the labial pipe ; but the habits 
of the spider require a very different mode 
of proeeeding, as its line must be instant- 
ly converted from a fluid into a strong 
rope, or it would be of no use to bind the 
captive prey. It is for this reason, doubt- 
less, that his rope is subdivided into nu- 
merous filaments, so attenuated as we have 
seen them to be, that no time is lost in the 
drying ; and that they at once harden into 
solidity ready for immediate service. The 
feet of the spider are constructed upon a 
plan singularly suitable to his ecircum- 
stances. Hach foot is armed with strong 
horny claws furnished along their under 
surface with bent teeth. By means of 
this apparatus he is able to dispose of his 
rope as it issues from the spinnerets ; and 
also to suspend himself by an almost in- 
visible line, which ke can coil up or let out 
at pleasure, with a readiness and facility 
perfectly marvelous to witness. 

We will now, with the reader’s permis- 
sion, return to our friends in the garden, 
and see what they are about. Here isa 
fine portly spinner, with a back of Van- 
dyke-brown, varied with gray and bright 
yellow spots ; he hangs “ quiet as a stone ” 
in the center of his broad net, suspended 


| mainly by his front pair of legs, as you 


can see by the extra tension of the elastic 
cross-bars upon which he bears the most 
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of his weight. You see as we touch with 
this straw the outer bounding line and the 
long ropes, more than a yard in length, 
which strengthen the whole fabric, and 
fasten it to the wall on one side and the 
rose-tree on the other, that we do not dis- 
turb him; least he takes notice. 
Observe, too, that the straw comes readily 


at no 
away from these straight lines; you may 
touch any of the radii in any part without 
injuring the web; but if we touch either 
of the spiral lines, it adheres to the straw, 
and the web is rent in withdrawing it. 
There! the experiment has disturbed the 
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face to face with the pinioned victim, and 
in a manner embracing him, as it were, 


| with his fatal arms, he plunges the sharp 


fangs of his murderous mouth into his 


| breast, and sucks the life-blood from his 


quivering body. But all, be it remarked, 
is by no means over; it is now between 
nine and ten in the morning ; the slaugh- 
tering spinner has insnared and subdued 
his victim, and has settled himself down 


| to the enjoyment of a feast which will en- 


spinner; he apprehends danger, and is | 


making off; he is not, however, much 
frightened, and merely shelters himself in 
the cavity of a curled leaf until we shall 
have passed on, when he will come back 
again. 

But come this way 
time to witness a battle-royal; but it 
be of cunning and confidence 
against rashness and despair. An over- 


gorged flesh-fly is caught by the shoulder 


! here we are just 
in 


will one 


of one wing, in the viseid and elastic web 
which a crafty spinner has carried, by the 
aid of a projecting twig, above the level of 


wall. 


the garden 


dure the best part of the live-long day. 
If you come again at four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon, it is ten to one but you 
will find him sucking away at the shrunken 
and exhausted carcass. So soon as it is 
drained dry, and no longer of any use to 


| the spider, he will sever the confining 


| tend upon two customers at once. 


“ ' 
He is thrashing away | 


with all his might, agitating the vine-leaves | 


to which the net is fastened, and has already 
rentaway several square inches of the snare. 
Master Spinner, however, is darting round 
him in every direction, with the rapidity 
of an arrow, and with an agility of which 
would have thought his heavy 
hI} 


pie. 


not 


body capa 


| of most importance. 


threads, and the first breath of wind that 
blows will clear his web of the empty 
shell. 

Let us leave him to his enjoyment, 
which, sanguinary as it is, it is not clear 
that we have any right to disturb, and pay 
a little attention to the operations of his 
neighbor, Spinner No. 2, 
be overloaded with business, having to at- 
A lively 
blue-bottle and a common house-fly have 
both blundered the 
Mr. Spinner, who does business very much 


who happens to 


into snare together 
upon the system prevalent in human estab- 
lishments, attends first upon the personage 
The blustering blue- 


| buiilc, aiways a noisy and pretentious fel- 


| , : 
low, and now in 2 state of especial fury, 


Now the thrashing noise } 


is speedily suced to the rules of good 


| behavior by the delicate restraints which 


is hushed; that frantic wing which oceca- 
. | 

sioned it is bound down with a dozen in- 

visible threads strong as death, and verita- | 


hy! } 


ill he does not give it up; but struggles 


manfully with his legs and with convulsive 
throes of his body, that threaten to shake 
the web to pieces. Mr. Spinner now runs 
to the other side of his net, and confronts 
the kicking legs. He knows well enough 


what to do with them. <A few turns back- 


bands of fate to the luckless captive. | 


ward and forward, and the recalcitrant 
members are fixed as firmly in the stocks | 
as if a parish beadle had been employed 


for 
poor captive are reduced now to a series 


the purpose. 


of agonizing throes and heavings with his 
body, expressive of the horrible anticipa- 
tion of his fast-impending fate. The ex- 
ecutioner, however, soon relieves him from 


his despairing agonies. Placing himself 


Mr. Spinner knows so well how to admin- 
ister. Being well swaddled up, like a kick- 
ing baby after a cold bath, he is left for a 
few minutes to plunge about as he best 
ean, while Spinner turns his attention to 
the house-fly, who, being a customer in a 
much smaller way, is not honored by any 
very protracted ceremony. It is not worth 
while to waste any of his valuable web upon 
a victim who has not streneth to resist; 
so he takes him at once in his arms, just 
as we have sometimes seen a very smal] 


| child take a very big pitcher in both hands 


The struggles of the | 
| a few sucks. 


to drink from it, and drains him dry with 
Having thus whetted his 
appetite, he is off again to the blue-bottle, 
to whose mortal struggles he puts a speedy 
end, secundum artem. 

The next member of this prosperous 
company with whom we have to deal is 
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an impudent fellow who has built up his | 


geometrical trap right in our path, fencing 
off the whole gravel-walk, and blocking 
up our way as though he had laid himself 
out to catch a blue-jacket instead of a blue- 
bottle. We shall teach him manners and 
modesty; and shall act upon the law in 
such cases made and provided, and which 
was laid down long ago by Cowper in The 
Task. With just such fellows as these 
spinners in his eye, the poet says :— 
“Tf man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount and must extinguish theirs.” 

There! 
quest law,” and we shall proceed to en- 
it; but seeing that it is doubtful 


that’s as good as “ crowner’s 


force 
whether, under present circumstances, the 
bard, who had a tender heart, would have 
doomed the intruder to death, we shall 
give him the benefit of the doubt, and 
content ourselves with watching how he 
himself when his handiwork 
is destroyed. Presto! 
vhirls of our walking-stick the whole won- 
b has disappeared, being wound 
Quick as thought, 


\ 


ll behave 
with a couple of 


drous we 
round the top of it. 


poor Spinner, struck with mortal fear, 
has swung himself down to the ground, 


| prevent it? 


and showing four fair pairs of heels, is | 


scuttling, straddling, and scrambling away 
as fast as he can get over the ground. 
ut now mark the marvelous sagacity of 
the creature: he seems to know that his 
liberal display of long legs in helter-skelter 
ivtion is more likely to attract attention, 
which may be death to him, than no motion 


a 
at all. 


Ile seems to know, too—in fact 


he does know, there is no doubt of it— | 
deadly arms a poor lady-bird who never 


that he is himself of a dark brown, almost 
a black color, while the gravel upon which 
he h 


iow. 


s alighted is nearer to a light yel- 
What does he do? Look at him! 
he seampers by the nearest possible route 


s 


off the light-colored gravel to the little 
beneath the box- 
; and then suddenly drawing in and 


fringe of brown mold 


border 


concealing every one of his long legs as 
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But we pass on to another member of 
the firm, who has got a job in hand for 
which it is pretty plain—though he is the 
biggest we have seen yet—that he has no 
stomach. What makes him stand aloof 
upon the boundary-line of his web, un- 
der a rose-leaf, watching the devastation 
of his labors without moving a finger to 
Ha, ha! he has caught a 
Tartar. <A poor, half-starved, half-frozen, 
miserable outcast of a wasp has wandered 
unconsciously into the trap, and Mr. Spin- 
ner, for divers good and sufficient reasons, 
to the unwished-for 
guest. Some how or other, he does not 
relish the look of him; perhaps he smells 
daggers, and knows that marauder wasp 
wears a weapon ; at any rate, he gives him 
a wide berth, and looks quietly on while 
one strand after another of his filmy edi- 
fice is rent away, and the whole is going 
fast into ruin. Whiz! the wasp is off at 
last, and away with him flies the best half 
of the interior portion of the web, leaving 
a wreck of broken ropes dangling in the 
air, which will furnish employment for Mr. 
Spinner for the next hour in repairing them. 

The next web that we come to appears 
to be deserted by its owner; but on a 
careful search we discover him comfort- 
ably sheltered in one of the leaves of the 
vine, which he has transformed by means 
of some hundreds of cables judiciously 
applied into a neat penthouse impervious 
to the rain, having drawn the edges of 
the leaf together, and bound them down 
in the shape of a green funnel closed at 
one end, the other opening toward his 


declines welcome 


snare. ‘There he is inside clasping in his 
got into his web, but whom he doubt- 
less hunted down in foray among the 
vine-leaves. But look here! Here isa 
spectacle far more remarkable. Another 
of these cormorant garden-spinners has 
abandoned his web for a time; and, at a 


| distance of nearly a foot from it, is stand- 


i 
effectually as if he had pocketed them, he | 
sinews of a hunting-spider quite as large 


throws himself upon his back, and simulates 
a small pebble or lump of mold so perfect- 
that you would never dream that he 
was anything else, if you had not watched 
the 
and he will turn to his feet before long, 
and steal off, all the 
perience, and construct a new snare in a 


ly, 
maneuver. Let him alone, however, 


wiser for his ex- 


safer place. 


! 


| ing upon the level arena of a broad leaf, 


measuring with his eye the thews and 


as himself, with the exception of his un- 
wieldy belly. The hunter, a Jean, savage, 
and active fellow, is determined upon the 
attack. He flies at his breast with the 
rapidity of a shot, and retreats again as 
rapidly, having perhaps inflicted a slight 
scratch or wound. He repeats the attack 
a dozen times, and a dozen times escapes 








r 
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attempt to grapple him. 
Spinner, not apparently relishing these 
repeated thrusts, draws in his legs, and, 
reared on end, presents them, woven into 
a kind of basket-werk, as a shield to 
the assaults of the enemy; at the same 
time he counterfeits fear, and retreats a 
full inch nearer to his web. The hunter, 
too, takes up new ground, and renews his 
attacks with greater audacity, wearying 
himself with fruitless headlong assaults. 


the spinner’s 


At length he pauses for a moment to take 
breath. Now is the spinner’s opportunity ; 
he plunges upon him with out-stretched 
arms; the other rears up to receive him; 
their sixteen hairy limbs are locked fast 
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in the death-struggle,—kicking, biting, 
twisting, writhing, and plunging, over and 


over,—it seems for a few minutes doubt- 
ful as to which is the better man; but the 
web of the spinner—like the net of the 


gladiator in the circus of old Rome— | 


decides the battle. You can see a com- 


plete cloud of thin gauze-like threads issu- 


ing from Spinner’s ropery, in which the | 


poor hunter becomes soon so completely 
wrapped up that his struggles are no longer 
discernible. 
victor taking his prey, in the shape of a 
gray bundle almost as big as himself in 


his arms, hurries with it to the center of 


his web, and, like a greedy cannibal as he 
is, addresses himself at once to the feast 
of blood. 

We can notice but the doings of one 
He, 


beyond all the others, is most fortunate 


more member of this celebrated firm. 


this morning, having just made a grand 
catch of a monster daddy-longlegs, which 
we should imagine is of all fish the biggest 
Further, 
he is a sort of insect whom having once 


that comes to the spider’s net. 


caught, there is no danger of losing again. 


There are many of the larger insects | 


which, like the flesh-fly and the blue- 
bottle, would burst away from the spider’s 
snare in avery few seconds, were it not for 
the toils which are instantly wound round 
them by the watchful hunter. Not so with 
the crane-fly or father-longlegs : the more 
he kicks and plunges about with his un- 
wieldy shanks, and flusters with his gauze- 
like wings, the deeper he gets into it, and 
the of his 
Mr. Spinner still does not neglect him on 


less chance there is escape. 
that account; but he sets about his busi- 
ness with more deliberation, and with far 


more appearance at least of system, than 


The battle is over; and the | 





strikes us in his dealings with the others. 
You observe that he walks round him at a 
considerable distance ; and, if you watch 
him closely, you will see that the long 
legs of the struggling creature become 
bound down one at a time, parallel with 
and close to his writhing body, until the 
whole six are thus securely bestowed. 
The wings are fast glued to the viscid 
cross-lines of the web. The poor wretch 
still twists and turns his long trunk in the 
toils ; and all the while the spider is wrap- 
ping it up in a shroud of web-work, until 
it is as completely covered as was ever 
the mummy of Cheops in the great Egyp- 
tian pyramid. Not till the whole of this 
business is carefully performed, and poor 
daddy, buried alive, has assumed the aspect 
of a chrysalis in his silken cocoon, does 
the spinner pause in his work, or deign to 
inflict the deadly wound. 

The garden-spiders rarely build their 
snares very high; a distance of from three 
to five feet above the ground seems to be 
their average range, though occasionally 
they are met with much higher. This pre- 
caution is perhaps taken on account of the 
birds. Be this as it may, we have seen a 
hungry cock-robin dart at a fly while the 
spider was dealing with him, and carry him 


It 


curious that, though the garden-spider de- 


off with spinner dangling below. is 
vours gnats, there is a larger species of fly 
which, though it often becomes entangled 
in his web, he never touches, but leaves to 
struggle out of it if he ean, or to die of 
starvation if he cannot; we have watched 
them, and have known them for days to- 
gether in the snare, and have often re- 
leased them alive without disturbing the 
spider from his lair. ‘The fly we speak 
of is small, and exceedingly elegant in 
shape ; and so infinitesimally light, that it 
will walk about leisurely, as we have seen 
it do, upon the convex surfaces of the 
bubbles swimming on porter, without break- 
ing them. 

The operations of the firm of Messrs. 
Spinners & Co. continue but for a short 
period, which is always very much de- 
pendent upon the state of the weather. 
Jack Frost is the grand wholesale dealer 
in insect life. His approach strikes them 
dumb ; and then the spinners shut up shop, 
and retire to their winter retreats. 

The spiders have but a very indifferent 
character among naturalists. They are 
stigmatized as murderers throughout their 
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whole career; but they have their favor- 
able qualities, or at least one quality of 
this character. If the female sometimes 
devours her husband—as she will do, if he 
dares approach her when she is not in a 
good humor—she is, on the other hand, 
devoted to her offspring: she lugs them 
about with her wherever she goes, so long 

as they are unable to provide for them- 
selves; and rather than forsake them she 

will die in their defense.* 


ae ee —--— 


[For the National Magazine. ]} 
THE PRISONER OF GIZORS. 


BY THH REV. M. TRAFTON, 


¢¢ [VERY visitor at Gizors or Givors, in Nor- 

4 mandy, has been struck with the re- | 
markable chiseling on the vault of the dungeon, 
a sigure of Christ on the cross, cut on the only 
place illuminated by the straggling rays from 
without. It is said to have been done by a 
state prisoner long confined there, whose only } 
implements were a nail and a stone.” 


Hold records of the shrouded past, 
Such as the stoutest heart appalls, 
While fearful visions gather fast: 
The dripping stones, the rusty chain, | 
Murmur of days and years of pain, 
Such sorrows as the brain will fire, 

When youth's fresh visions all expire, 
When life a crushing burden proves, | 
*Midst wildest memories, withering loves, 
The wrecks of all we trusted when 

We walk’d with false, but smiling men. 
0, who that lingers on this spot, 

Has ever banish’d or forgot 

The sickening sense of wrong which gave 
A man, a brother, to this grave; 

How slowly, hour by hour, that heart 
Throbb’d fainter, feebler, loth to part 
With life, yet wishing every breath 

Might bring the last, the best friend, death! 
While still around him in the gloom, 
That fill’d with night his living tomb, 
Came forms and faces of the hour, 

When, bless’d with freedom and with power, 
He revel’d in life’s lingering dream, 

And was again what he had been; 

Oft starting from sleep’s troubled thrall, 


| 
Gizors, thy dark and moldy walls 
| 
| 


Upon his ear sweet accents fall, 

Of well-remember’d tones which rung 

Upon the harp that childhood strung, 

And, trooping on, came those he loved, 

As on through youth's bright path he 
roam'd; 

But came to mock: his feet he gains, 

And wakes—-the rattling of his chains 


° Young readers are apt to be perplexed at 
the appearance of cruelty in nature, such as 
seems to exist in the arrangements of spiders 
as a class in creation; but it must be remem- 
bered that spice rs kee P down the excess of in- 
sect life, and that the death of their victims, | 
being almost instantaneous, is attended with 


only a momentary pain. 


Recalls his scatter’d thoughts ; he knows 

A prisoner to the grave he goes. 

Prisoner of Gizors, not to thee, 

In thy long, dark captivity, 

Come morning joy or morning ray 

As to the free comes smiling day, 

With life, and hope, and pride of power, 

But rather at the twilight hour, 

Sad and uncertain, pain’d and grieved, 

As hope comes to a soul bereaved, 

Struggling to roll the clouds away, 

And bid the moody passions play 

With youthful vigor, stirring power, 

As when life was one blissful hour. 

Thine was a weary waiting night, 

Within that house of death, where light 

Was doled to thee with niggard hand, 

As food, when famine o’er the land 

Spreads its o’ershadowing wing: 

Tyrants in unlicensed power, 

Grudged thee the light that marks an 
hour, 

As though ’t was not God’s blessed gift, 

Who bids his sun his mantle lift, 

And cast its dazzling folds on all 

Alike, upon this whirling ball, 

Till hills and valleys sing. 

O tyrant powers, who joy to give 

Pains, pangs, and poverty, who live 

On brothers’ blood and sisters’ tears, 

Whose hopes are fed by others’ fears, 

Who music make of shrieks and groans, 

And gloat o’er scenes of carnage red, 

Of reeking cords and crushed homes, 

Where human hearts have burst and bled. 

How can ye deem yourselves to be 

Human, while making misery ? 

Might mocks at right, and power combats 

With fiendish rage God’s freeborn souls, 

By rack and torture, made to bend, 

And yield a right we should defend, 

Home, hearts, and altars: vain the strife, 

We yield to power and loathe our life ; 

And such may he who in thy gloom, 

Gizors, sat withering in his tomb, 

And left on that unconscious stone, 

Where light just glimmer’d and was gone, 

An impress of his inmost soul, 

The thoughts which his whole life control, 

An image of the meek and just, 

In that pale, speaking marble bust, 

The toil of years. He long’d to see 

Christ in his mortal agony ; 

His was a heart which grief had strung, 

His was a soul which wrong had wrung; 

With wrongs, and griefs, and chains op 
pre ss’d, 

With anguish rankling in his breast, 

With blasted hopes and faded eye, 

He turns his troubled thoughts on high: 

Vain his appeal to man is made, 

His hope deferr’d, his trust betray’d, 

He bows beneath his chastening rod, 

His last appeal he makes to God! 

O Calvary! then thy shadows gave 

Light to the captive’s living grave ; 

Thy rending rocks, thy rayless gloom, 

Thy startling ery, thy closing tomb, 

Came to his heart like pulse of life, 

And gave him victory in the strife. 

One ray of light, all else was gone, 

Shone from the cross; it drew him on 


Ee-vs 


Pcererasasy 


——— 
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From past regrets, from dark remorse, 
From burning hate, and sense of loss 
Of home, and friends, and honor, all 
Cover’d by sorrow’s thick’ning pall. 
Days, months, and years were drifting by, 
Worn, weary, wasted ; still his eye, 
Fix’d on that image on the wall, 

In the faint rays which on it fall, 

Sees the pale victim start to view, 

In form and feature, full and true, 

As faith had mirror’d on his heart, 
Vhile every feature seems to start 
From the cold stone, and smiling give, 
Gizors, thy victim’s griefs a grave. 
Who, whence, or what, no record tells, 
Neither whispers through these cells ; 
His faith that speaking marble keeps, 
None tells his fall, or where he sleeps. 


HOW IS PULPIT POWER TO BE AC- 
QUIRED ¢ 

| IT the preacher aim at growing holi- 

IJ ness by constant devoutness. His 

position is eminently favorable to the cul- 

of primary He 

who performs a ceremony needs but the 


ture this requirement. 


| places ; 
a demeanor; it is not the portentous gravity 


| the cynic, nor the sour visage, nor 
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ther men wake or sleep; not a routine of 
words and dee 
office; it is not a periodical impulse, to 


ds belonging to a sacred 


which one is to be wound up at stated 
seasons, to act spasmodically in appointed 
it is not a look, a tone, a gesture, 


that hangs like a thunder-cloud near the 
sunny Jandseapes where the merry heart 


' lifts its voice in songs ; it is not the coarse 
| garment of the ascetic, nor the scowl of 


the 


hoarse murmur of the it is 
neither the trick of artifice, nor the uniform 


of of 


censorious ; 


neither the mummery 


imposture ; 


| Superstition, nor the arrogance of bigotry. 


Holiness—in God—is the ineffable har- 
mony of all the aspects of his one glorious 
nature. Holiness—in creatures who have 
fallen—is the steep ascent which begins in 
sorrow, climbing with hard steps and slow 
to that pureness in which the instincts are 
guided by reason, listening to the voice of 


God, and doing his will upon earth as it 


graceful acting which the frequent celebra- | is done in heaven. The holy man is he 
5 i 
. er ' ‘ 
tion brings with it. The didactic ex- | who is led by the Divine Spirit to the 
position of truth or its argumentative | development of his own spirit in the spon- 


defense, trains the teacher to accuracy, 


and the reasoner to vigor. Thus, the 
endeavor to win men from evil to good | 
re-acts on a man’s own spirit. But no 
man makes such endeavor if he is not 
honestly devoted to God. The pri st 
could disable himself for the genuflexions 


The 


and cadences of a bodily adoration. 


teacher might so weaken his intellect as 
to be unfit for explaining or defending 
truth. So may the preacher lack that 


elemental power in preaching which comes 


from the entire absorption of the soul in 


religious thoughts and spiritual aims. 


lor his ownsake, it behooves him to resist 
stoutly the temptation to modes of thinking 
which he finds to have the effect of dead- 
ening his devotion, by dr: 
he heart of Christ 
was set: for if such temptation be yielded 


wing him from 


the things on which t 


to, no matter what he would be, he would 
not have power in the pulpit. For the 
for his 
own, let him be jealous of himself. He 
should be like the cherubim in Ezekiel’s 


vision—* full of eyes within,” as well as 


sake of others, even more than 


“full of eyes without ;” the whole surface 


of his being a retina of delicate fibres, 
shrinking from every touch, recoiling from 
roach of evil. Holiness is not a 


every apt 


mystic quality, gliding into the soul whe- 


| must be essentially defective. 
| trees wrought in iron or silver—they vield 


jt 


taneous yielding of his harmonized self t 
God. imitated than 


superseded. 


This can no more be 
Some of its outward show- 
ings may, indeed, be copied; yet the ecpy 
The re wre 


? 


no fruit. Flowers there are in silk and 
other tissues—they breathe no odor. 
| There are fruits of varied hues in wax— 
they have no taste. There are birds and 


men, rivers and landscapes, exquisitely 






painted, or done in cunning carved-work— 
they have no motion, no life. So ar 
| these appearances of holiness—shapes of 
godliness without the power. Now it is 


the re ality, not the shew—the substance, 


| not the figure, which we regard as_holi- 
ness; and this can be insured to the 
preacher in no other way than by devout 
vigils. ‘The common creed of Christen- 


dom acknowledges that God 1s everywhere. 


To feel that this is true, not in sudden 
starts, but as the habitual consciousness, 
is, before all things, what the pre acher 


should be sure of ; for in that presence he 


dare not sin—eannot doubt—will not fear ; 
every spot is within the precincts of the 


temple, every moment a golden grain of 
Sabbath; every pulse, homage; eve ry 
thought, incense ; every word, worship ; 
every deed, snerifice. Such a life Is on 
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the verge of heaven. There is in it a 
simplicity which cannot be put into words ; 
a transparency through which the heart is 
seen as In a erystal vase—a magnetism 
that touches the springs of action, at one 
moment, in a thousand souls—a power, 
compared with which all other human 
energies are weakness. ‘The preacher 
who thus walks humbly with his God is 


see men engaged in it who are neither 
bigots nor changelings: who have fixity 


| of rudimental belief with freedom of ex- 
| pansive thought ; who can utter the ancient 


“ saying’ of the gospel in the speech of 
our day, rather than in that of half a 
century ago, acting in this respect like 
Jesus and the apostles, and the old pro- 


| phets before them; speaking not the 


ever clothed in the majesty of a silent | 


gospel; and when he speaks, it is as | 


natural as the law that shapes the dew and 
forks the lightning, that his word should 
be with power. 

The preacher’s faith should be nourished 
by self-discipline, the true askests. It 
may be that his belief as a Christian is 
hereditary—an inheritance which it were 


words consecrated by the Churches, but in 
those of shops and markets, of men around 
them in the halls of popular science, in the 
jury-box, on the hustings, at the gatherings 
of free citizens, and in the debates of 
Parliament. The power of a believing 
mind, to which we have referred, requires 


| the preacher’s acquaintance with the truths 
| of the gospel to be intimate, as they are 


monstrously prodigal to throw away, fear- | 
| “the divine instrument,” so that men feel 
| that he is speaking to them fairly in a way 


fully profane to despise. Yet his personal 
holding of these truths has become the act 


of reason—it is his own proper faith. If | 


it now appeared to him, in his maturity, 


that there is higher reason for repudiating | 


these traditionary holdings than for cleaving 
to them, he would make up his mind, it is 
to be hoped, to tear them up by the roots 


found, not in human “ composures,” but in 


to be understood, and that, though he may 
not always be arguing as against opponents, 
he makes it clear to them that he cou/d and 


does, on fit occasions. The strongest 


if he could. But he has become a witness 


for the gospel, and its champion. His 
eall to propagate it is imperative. It is 
the seat of his strength—the glory of his 
life. He does not undertake, as a hire- 
ling for a morsel of bread, to uphold the 
creed of others; he does engage to make 
known what he believes to be taught by 
the Spi itof God. He rejoices that other 
men have been anointed with the same 
‘anointing which teacheth us all things,” 
and that they, like him, have the witness 
in themselves. He would sound out the 
truth with the clearness of a bell. 

There is a general law of persistence on 
which men rely for expecting to find a 
preacher going on in the same direction to 
the end of life; but we have witnessed 
changes in this class of men, and we trace 
some tendencies in several quarters which 
forbid our leaning blindly on this law of 
human persistency. We perceive, also, 
that there are other laws of human action 
by which this law is sometimes counter- 
vajled. We are not now complaining of 
either the general law—though it stereo- 
types much untruth; nor of the exceptional 
laws—though they may generate grave 
errors; but, looking at the preaching of 
the gospel as a great practical work for 


man’s highest weal, we are concerned to 


make least show of strength. Faith is 
a tranquil power. What we venture to 
reeommend is that spiritual askesis—self- 
discipline of all the faculties—which im- 
parts to the preacher’s faith the property 
of being imperturbable, not because he dares 
not think, but because he has thoughti—not 


| because he takes for granted that other 


men are to be trusted who tell him that the 
foundation is all right, but because he 
knows this for himself, whether men tell 
him so or not, and that he is sure what he 
preaches is true, even though the whole 
world were laughing him to scorn for say- 
ing so. So Luther preached that a man 


| who has sinned can be set right with the 


| righteous God by trusting in Christ. Thus 


Baxter warned. ‘Thus Wesley and White- 
field pleaded. Thus Chalmers reasoned. 
Thus thundered Mason in New-York. 
Thus Hall poured out the affluence of his 
learning, and the creations of his genius, 
in the kindling stream of golden sentences. 
These were men of power. In their faith 
there was no staggering; in their words 
no faltering ; in their ministry no weak- 
ness, Luther was a tower of strength, 
because his whole “ trust’ was in the 
Lord. Baxter was a burning flame, be- 
cause he lived hard by the mercy-seat, 
whereupon the glory dwelt between the 
cherubim. Whitefield and Wesley were 


“the voice of one erying in the wilder- 


“is 











ness,” because, like John, their ery was— 
“ Behold the Lamb of God!” Chalmers 
foamed like a cataract, because the deep 
rapids came rushing down upon him from 
the everlasting mountains. MHall’s words 
were molten the furnace where 
faith tried with These were 
great preachers because they were strong 


in his 


was fire. 
believers ; and they were strong believers 
because they loved the truth, kept their 
hearts with all diligence, and walked in the 
lightof heaven. There is no age in which 
such preachers would not have power. 
Men gaze on their effigies as though they 
were ofan order different from themselves. 
Nobly, truly, was the mold in which their 
Maker cast them; but the 
broken. tare, indeed, were the 
that filled these golden vessels; but the 
mines whence they were digged are not 

Let the preacher press into 
Let him delve in those rocks. 
Let him be 
eXx- 


mold is nol 


stores 


worked out. 
that mold. 
Let him be no man’s copy. 
himself original—not in oddity or 
travagance—the least original of all absurd 
impertinences—but in simplicity, and in- 
dependence, and naturalness. 

Finally, let him who would have power 
in preaching turn all his reading and 
observation to account in the study of men. 
His reading is of small use if it help him 
not of intellectual 
chemistry he can analyze and apply the 


here. sy a sort 


properties of any writer on any subject in 


history, biogrdphy, in controversies of 


every kind, in voyages, travels, science ; 
in them all he sees, as in a phantasma- 
goria, the movements of life opening to 
the glance of genius; while in the Bible 
—his Book of Books—man is revealed in 
his seeret thoughts by the unfailing light 
of God. 

His observation needs not travel over a 
wide surface. In the quietudes of rural 
life, and in the busy hives of industry, the 
human heart has only coverings of gauze 
to him The 
preacher is to look at the population, not 


whose eyes are opened. 


as skilled in many crafts, or as frequenting 
this church, and that chapel, or aliens from 
as men, women, and children, 


both— but 
making one another what they are, and 
Let him strike 


the pith of that humanity which is essen- 


what they will be. into 
tially alike in all, and catch the “ pressure” 
which the way in which they live has 
stamped oneach. ‘The preacher’s mission 
is to the many—to “the common people.” 
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He must know how to preach to the com- 


mon people. They do not want him to be 


disrespectful to himself, or rude to them. 
| They look in him for the polish of educa- 


tion. In the depth of their hearts they 
look up to him; because they know that, 
in religious things, at least, he is wiser 
than themselves, and, without any airs of 
condescension, is working for their good, 
both in this world and in the next. 

It is not easy to judge how much our 
preachers have of this element of pulpit 
power; but we would respectfully advise 
each of them to “ covet” it “ earnestly” as 
one of the “ best gifts.” Among the com- 
mon working people, the modern preacher 
will find some stern principles, stout pre- 
judices, pithy sayings, large capacities of 
action, some fine specimens of muscular 
Christianity, and, now and then, a bold bad 
man, will put his knowledge, in 
genuity, and self-control to beneficial tests. 
Therefore he must be A MAN HIMSELF, in 
his thoughts, in his life, in his mode of 
thinking, and in his way of saying what 


who 


| he thinks. 


He who has might of the genuine sort, 
and who preaches “ with his might,” will 
be a living illustration of “the theory of 
an evangelical ministry,” and his pulpit 
will be—a THRONE OF PowER. Happy he 
who fills that throne, and happy they by 
whom he is surrounded. 


——_ 


KNOWLEDGE. 
 igocserges knowledge can be at- 


/ - 
tained only by personal _ effort. 
livery one must traverse the hills and val- 


leys for himself, and it is only by unre- 
mitting application and perseverance that 
the attempt will be crowned with success. 
But to the devoted persevering seekers 
success is certain. ‘The state of mind 
is such as to insure the best use being 
made of any accessible helps, and of the 
exercise of ingenuity and application in 
surmounting difficulties even the 
Whatever may 


in ab- 
sence of all foreign aid. 


be 


vantages, 


disad- 
the 
insensible of 


his present deficiencies and 
the 
young person—who is so 


the value of knowledge as to apply his 


person — especially 


heart to understanding—to seek for it as 
for hid 
treasures — assuredly shall not seek in 
Knowledge is the prize of appli- 


for silver, and search for it as 
valn. 


cation. 
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THE ANCIE 


To part is painful; nay, to bid adieu 

E’en to a favorite spot is painful too, 

That fine old seat, with all those oaks around, 

Oft have I view’d with reverence so profound, 

As something sacred dwelt in that delicious 
ground, 

There, with its tenantry about, reside 

A genuine English race, the country’s pride ; 

And now a lady, last of all that race, 

Is the departing spirit of the place. 

Hers is the last of all that noble blood 

That flow’d through generations brave and good ; 

And if there dwells a native pride in her, 

It is the pride of name and character. 

True, she will speak, in her abundant zeal, 

Of stainless honor; that she needs must feel ; 

She must lament that she is now the iast 

Of all who gave such splendor to the past. 

Still are her habits of the ancient kind; 

She knows the poor the sick, the lame, the blind: 

She holds, so she believes, her wealth in trust: 

And being kind, with her, is being just. 

Though soul and body she delights to aid, 

Yet of her skill she’s prudently afraid : 

So to her chaplain’s care she this commends, 

And when that craves, the village doctor sends. 


At church, attendance she requires of all, 

Who would be held in credit at the Hall; 

A due respect to each degree she shows, 

And pays the debt that every mortal owes; 

*T is by opinion that respect is led, 

The rich esteem, because the poor are fed. 

Her servants all, if so we may describe 

That ancient, grave, observant, decent tribe, 
Who with her share the blessings of the hall, 
Are kind, but grave—are proud, but courteous all, 
Proud of their lucky lot! Behold, how stands 
That gray-hair’d butler, waiting her commands; 
The lady dines, and every day he feels 

That his good mistress falters in her meals. 
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With what respectful manners he entreats 
That she would eat—yet Jacob little eats; 
When she forbears, his supplicating eye 
Entreats the noble dame once more to try. 
Their years the same; and he has never known 
Another place: and this he deems his own— 
All appertains to him. Whate’er he sees 
Is ours !—“‘ our house, our land, our walks, our 
trees ‘ie 
Sut still he fears the time is just at hand, 
When he no more shall in that presence stand ; 
And he resolves, with mingled grief and pride, 
To serve no being in the world beside. 
“ He has enough,” he says, with many a sigh, 
‘*For him to serve his God, and learn to die: 
He and his lady shall have heard their call, 
And the new folk, the strangers, may have all.” 


But, leaving these to their accustom’d way, 

The seat itself demands a short delay. 

We all have interest there—the trees that grow 

Near to that seat, to that their grandeur owe ; 

They take, but largely pay, and equal grace 
bestow : 

They hide a part, but still the part they shade 

Is more inviting to our fancy made ; 

And, if the eye be robb’d of half its sight, 

Th’ imagination feels the more delight. 

These giant oaks by no man’s order stand ; 

Heaven did the work; by no man was it 
plann’d. 


Here I behold no puny works of art; 

None give me reasons why these views impart 

Such charm to fill the mind, such joy to swell 
the heart. 

These very pinnacles and turrets small, 

And windows dim have beauty in them all. 

How stately stands yon pine upon the hill 

How soft the murmurs of that living rill! 

And o’er the park’s tall paling, scarcely higher, 

Peeps the low church, and shows the modest spire, 
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Unnumber’d violets on these banks appear, 

And all the first-born beauties of the year. 

The gray-green blossoms of the willows bring 

The large wild bees upon the laboring wing. 

Then comes the summer with augmented pride, 

Whose pure small streams along the valleys 
glide ; 

Her richer Flora their brief charms display ; 

And, as the fruit advances, fall away. 

Then shall th’ autumnal yellow clothe the leaf, 

What time the reaper binds the burden’d sheaf ; 

Then silent groves denote the dying year, 

The morning frost and noon-tide gossamer ; 

And all be silent in the scene around, 

All, save the distant sea’s uncertain sound, 

Or here and there the gun, whose loud report 

Proclaims to man that death is but his sport: 

And then the wintry winds begin to blow, 

Then fall the flaky stars of gathering snow, 

When on the thorn the ripening sloe, yet blue, 

Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew; 

The aged moss grows brittle on the pale, 

The dry boughs splinter in the windy gale, 

And every changing season of the year 

Stamps on the scene its English character. 


Farewell! a prouder mansion I may see, 


But much must meet in that which equals thee! | 


I leave the town, and take a well-known way 
To that old mansion in the closing day, 
When beams of golden light are shed around, 
And sweet is every sight and every sound, 
Pass but this hill, and I shall then behold 
The seat so honor’d, so admired of old, 

And yet admired—— 


Alas! I see a change, 
Of odious kind, and lamentably strange. 
Who had done this? The good old lady lies 
Within her tomb: but, who could this advise? 
What barbarous hand could all this mischief do, 
And spoil a noble house to make it new? 
Who had done this? Some genuine son of trade 
Has all this dreadful devastation made ; 
Some man with line and rule, and evil eye, 
Who could no beauty in a tree desery, 
Save in a clump, when station’d by his hand, 
And standing where his genius bade them stand; 
Some true admirer of the time’s reform, 
Who strips an ancient dwelling like a storm; 
Strips it of all its dignity and grace, 
To put his own dear fancies in their place. 
He hates concealment: all that was incloses 
By venerable wood is now exposed ; 
And a few stripling elms and oaks appear, 
Fenced round by boards to keep them from the 
de er. 
I miss the grandeur of the rich old scene, 
And see not what these clumps and patches 
mean. 
This shrubby belt that runs the land around 
Shuts freedom out: what being likes a bound? 
The shrubs, indeed, and ill-placed flowers, are 
gay, 
And some would praise: I wish they were away, 
That in the wild-wood maze I as of old might 
stray. 
The things themselves are pleasant to behold, 
But not like those which we beheld of old, 
That half-hid mansion, with its wide domain, 
Unbound and unsubdued! but sighs are vain ; 
It is the rage of Taste—the rule and compass 
reign, 
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As thus my spleen upon the view I fed, 

A man approach’d me, by his grandchild led— 
A blind old man, and she a fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grandsire said. 

| And thus, with gentle voice, he spoke :— 


** Come, lead me, lassie, to the shade, 
Where willows grow beside the brook: 
For well I know the sound it made, 
When, dashing o’er the stony rill, 

It murmur’d to St. Osyth’s Mill.” 





The lass replied: “ The trees are fled ; 
They ’ve cut the brook a straighter bed ; 
No shades the present lords allow; 

The miller only murmurs now ; 

The waters now his mill forsake, 

And form a pond they call a lake.” 


“ Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 
And to the holy water bring ; 
A cup is fasten’d to the stone, 
And I would taste the healing spring, 
That soon its rocky cist forsakes, 
And green its mossy passage makes.” 


“The holy spring is turn’d aside, 

The rock is gone, the stream is dried ; 
The plow has level’d all around, 

And here is now no holy ground.” 


| “Then, lass, thy grandsire’s footsteps guide 
To Bulmer’s Tree, the giant oak, 

Whose bows the keeper’s cottage hide, 

And part the church-way lane o’erlook. 

A boy, I climb’d the topmost bow, 

And I would feel its shadow now. 


“Or, lassie, lead me to the west, 
Where grow the elm-trees thick and tal}!, 
Where rooks unnumber’d build their nest : 
Deliberate birds, and prudent all ; 
Their notes, indeed, are harsh and rude, 
But they ’re a social multitude.” 


“The rooks are shot, the trees are fell’d, 
And nest and nursery all expell’d: 

With bitter fate, the giant tree, 

Old Bulmer’s oak, is gone to sea: 

The church-way walk is now no more, 
And men must other ways explore : 
Though this, indeed, promotion gains, 
For this the park’s new wall contains ; 
And here, I fear, we shall not meet 

A shade—although, perchance, a seat.” 


“O then, my lassie, lead the way 
To Comfort’s Home, the ancient inn, 

That something holds, if we can pay— 
Old David is our living kin: 

A servant once, he still preserves 

His name, and in his office serves.’ 


“ Alas! that mine should be the fate 
| Old David’s sorrows to relate ; 

But they were brief: not long before 
He died, his office 
The kennel stands upon the ground, 
With something of the former sound 


was no more: 
” 


“O then,” the grieving man replied, 
“No further, lassie, let me stray ; 
Here ’s nothing left of ancient pride, 
Of what was grand, of what was gay, 
But all is changed, is lost, is sold— 
All, all that’s left is chilling cold; 
I seek for comfort here in vain ; 
Then lead me to my cot again,’’— Crabbe. 
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EDME CH 
DME CHAMPION went to Paris, as 


Ij we said in our last. He was guided 
to the Hotel de Lauzun, in the Tiguetonne. 
When he had taken leave of his conductor, 
he knocked loudly with a joyous heart at 
the gate. It was instantly opened, and 
he entered a large court; but not seeing 
any person to whom he could apply, he 
was walking forward to the steps of a 
handsome house that stood before him, 
when he heard a sharp voice calling after 
“Well, little fellow, what do you 

Are you going to enter people’s 


him : 
want ? 








== 
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houses without speaking to the por- 
ter?” 

Edme turned, and observed a woman 
sitting at the window of a little lodge, 
which had been concealed by the gate as 
it opened. She was very plainly attired, 
but Edme instantly recognized her. 

“It is I!” said he, entering the lodge, 
and going up to her with great simplicity. 

“And who are you?’ she replied, look- 
ing rather angry at his apparent audacity. 

“Do you not know me? I remember 
you quite well; you are the lady I brought 
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over the water in the boat, and that I 
thought was a princess. Where is the 
little boy? Ihave brought him his clothes ;” 
and as Edme spoke he opened a little bun- 
dle, and displayed to the astonished port- 
ress the hat and dress of her little protégé. 

The woman’s countenance instantly 
changed. “What! is it you, my dear 
boy ?” she exclaimed, pressing him in her 
arms; “isit you? I am truly glad to see 
you; and if you will stay with me I will 
take care of you until the duke returns. 
He has been suddenly recalled to join the 
army; and his mother, who had 
here to meet him and to see her grand- 
son, had gone back to her chateau in 
Vendée, and taken the child with her. 
But never mind, you shall be my boy for 
the present, and shall want for nothing. 
My lodge-boy is leaving me, and you shall 
have his place. You will not have much 
to do,—only to pull the string of the gate, 
to sweep the steps in front of the house, 


come 


and to go of errands; and, never fear, you 
shall want for nothing.” 

At every word the woman spoke, the 
countenance of p6or Edme became more 
overcast. 
all his bright visions of wealth and honor. 
The portress left him to go and call in 
some of her neighbors, to whom she had 
related her adventures at Chatel-Censoir. 
During her absence the little traveler learn- 


Here then was the fulfillment of 
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The lady said, “ Would you like to be 
bound to a jeweler?” 

“T should like it very much,” replied 
the boy. 

The lady then gave him her address, 
and desired him to come to her the next 
morning. 

Edme was punctual to his appointment ; 
and the kind lady who took such an 
interest in him accompanied him to the 
house of a celebrated working jeweler, to 
whom she presented her protégé, request- 


| ing to know his terms for taking an ap- 


only the occupation of a servant. 


prentice. The jeweler said his terms 
were five hundred livres for three years. 

The lady signed the agreement with 
the name of De Tessier, and paid the 
money ; this was all that Edme ever saw 
or heard of his benefactress. 

The trials of our poor little hero were, 
however, by no means at an end. Unhap- 
pily the first years of the apprenticeship 
of children are too often employed in going 
the messages of the shop; and Edme’s 
master—seeing that he had neither father 
nor friend to look after him—instead of 
instructing him in the business which he 
had pledged himself to teach, allowed him 
The 


| poor boy did not know what to do; he had 


/no acquaintance in Paris except the por- 


ed from the little lodge-boy whom he was to | 


replace, that the Duchess de Lauzun was 
dead, that the duke was not expected back 
to Paris fer a long time, and that the hotel 
was about to be let to strangers. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment of 
poor Edme, he endeavored to fulfill the 
duties of his new station with alacrity ; 
the portress was very kind to him, and his 
evenings were generally spent in reading 
aloud to her and some of her friends. 

It happened one day that a lady in his 
neighborhood discovered him in melancholy 
mood. She interrogated himas to the cause 
of his distress. Edme at once related his 
whole history,—the adventure in the boat, 
his journey to Paris, his hopes, and his 
disappointment. 

“ And what is it you wish to do?” in- 
quired the lady. 

“To get a trade, madam.” 

* What trade would you like ?” 

“‘T have no choice, madam; any one by 
which I could earn enough to bring my 
brother to me.” 


and she advised him to remain 
where he was until she could communicate 
with the duke, who she was sure would 
not allow him to be ill-treated. Edme 
endeavored to follow her advice ; but one 
day being threatened with a severe punish- 
ishment if he failed to attend well at table 
when a large company was expected, his 


indignation got the better of his prudence ; 


tress; 


he was of a strong and independent mind, 


and feeling the injustice of his master’s 
treatment, and the total neglect of his 
part of the contract between them, he took 
the opportunity, when his master was en- 


| gaged with his company, to escape out of 


the house. He knew not whither to go; 
but to get beyond the reach of his unjust 
and cruel master was all he cared for, and 
so he fled he knew not whither. 

Edme left the city, and ran some dis- 
tance into the country ; when, overcome 
by fatigue and the dread of pursuit, he 
threw himself on the ground under some 
trees to rest. He had not eaten anything 
since early in the morning, and now hun- 
ger was added to his other sufferings. 
There was no dwelling near him, and no 
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prospect of succor for the night ; he ven- 
tured out of his hiding-place, and having 
read of people who had sometimes been 


compelled to subsist on roots and berries, 


he began to search about to try and dis- 


cover something of the kind. After a | 
| boy, and the apparent truth of his state- 
ment, took him home with him, and gave 


little time he came to a turnip-field, when 
—without thinking any harm, or even sup- 
posing that any person would have the wish 
to prevent him—he pulled up two or three 
roots, which with a glad heart he cleared 
from the earth and commenced eating. 
He had just finished the first, when, with- 
out having heard any one approach, he 
felt himself suddenly seized by the ear, 
while a rough voice exclaimed :— 

“So I have caught you stealing the 
turnips, you young thief! you shall be 
sent to prison immediately.” 

Surprised and terrified, Edme dropped 
the turnips on the ground; he made no 
excuse, no attempt to palliate his fault,— 
for he had not thought that he was com- 
mitting a fault,—he could only repeat in a 
frightened tone: “A thief! I a thief!” 

“No, truly,” said the watchman; “ this 
field, | suppose, became yours by chance.” 

* Certainly not, sir,” replied Edme, re- 
spectfully. 

* Well, then, what business had you to 


‘You saw. what I was doing, sir; I 
pulled a few turnips to eat.” 

“QO! then you are not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it!” 

“Why, sir, what harm was there in 
ve 

“The harm was to steal,” replied the 
man roughly. 

“ To steal!” repeated Edme in a voice 
of terror. “QO, sir! do not say I stole; I 
would rather die than steal.” 

“T do not know what else to call taking 
other peo; le’s things without leave.” 

“QO! IT was so hungry!” said the child, 
bursting into tears. “ I had not eaten any- 
thing since early this morning; and in- 
deed, sir, I did not think that I was doing 
wrong; however, I beg your pardon for 
touching them; I have only eaten one, 
sir; and if you will wait for a few days | 
will write to my brother in the country, 
and he will pay for what I have pulled.” 

Edme felt the hand that held him relax 
its grasp; and trusting he should find for- 
giveness for his involuntary fault, he said: 
* You will not punish me as a thief, sir, I 
hope.” 
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“Tell me the exact truth as to what 
brought you here; and then I shall know 
whether you deserve any indulgence or not.” 

Edme related his story with so much 
candor and simplicity that the watchman, 
who was moved by the real sorrow of the 


him his supper and a bed for the night. 

In the morning Edme returned to the 
protection of his friend the portress, who 
having communicated with the duke, he 
was by the duke’s desire bound to M. 
Martial de Poilly, one of the most cele- 
brated jewelers in Paris. His agreement 
with his former master was canceled. 

In a short time Edme became a general 
favorite in the establishment of M. de 
Poilly. Honest and intelligent, active 
and devoted to his business, he soon ob- 
tained the entire confidence of his master, 
while his obliging manners gained him the 
good-will of every one. He was now in 
as great a state of happiness as his most 
sanguine wishes could have anticipated. 
Honored by the patronage of the Duke of 
Lauzun, who, having at last recognized 
his services to his child, allowed him a 
small salary for his personal expenses ; 
apprenticed to a kind and benevolent mas- 
ter, who had the discrimination to perceive 
in the little orphan committed to his charge, 
the seeds of a noble character, Edme had 
little to wish for. He kept up a constant 
correspondence with his brother, and anx- 
iously looked forward to the time when he 
should be able to bring him to live with 
him; nor did he neglect to send him as- 
sistance whenever he had it in his power. 

Edme was thus happily cireumstanced, 
when one day, as he was walking very 
quickly over Pont-Neuf, on his return from 
executing a commission, he observed a 
wretched-looking little boy lying on the 
side of the pavement, whom every one 
passed by without notice. Edme was 
hastening on like the rest, for it was a 
cold winter’s day, when it occurred to him 
that perhaps the poor boy might be hungry 
He recollected the day of his own flight 
from his first master, and all that he had 
suffered, and he turned back again to the 


| boy. At first he thought he was asleep ; 


but on a closer examination he perceived 
that his countenance exhibited an unnatura} 
paleness, and he appeared to be in a faint. 

Idme stooped down and took his hand, 
which was deadly cold. 


ad 


es 
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“ Poor little fellow!” said he; “ you are 


suffering from cold and hunger.” 

The boy opened his eyes and Jooked at 
him, but was unable to rise. Edme recol- 
lected that there was a restaurateur just 
at the other side of the bridge ; and lifting 
the boy in his arms, he carried him into 
the shop, and desired some drink to be 


warmed for him. 


able to follow his trade again. She was 


| in bad health, and having two young chil- 


dren, was unable to do anything for their 
support; she had sold one article after an- 


| other to procure food, till she was reduced 


When the little boy had swallowed the | 


drink he became much revived : 1 
longer feeling the exhaustion from which 
he had suffered, he refused to eat the food 
which was afterward given to 
turned from it and burst into tears. 
Delicate minds have an instinctive in- 
sight into the feelings of others, and Edme 
the child, 
would rather 


rightly 
whispered to him, “ You 
home with you, would you 


conjecturing those of 


earry this food 
not 

The boy made no answer, but a gleam 
of satisfaction brightened up his_ pallid 
countenance. 

“* TTow many have you in family ?” in- 
quired Edme. 
“Three besides myself,—my mother 
ind two little brothers.” 

“ Have you no father ?” said Edme. 

“Tle is sick in the hospital,” replied 
the poor little boy. 

“Show me where your mother lives,” 
said Kdme; telling the shop-boy to follow 
them with a little basket of provisions, he 
accompanied the boy to his home. In a 
garret of an old dilapid ited house, in one 
of those wretched streets of the capital 
where dirt and misery abound, lay a poor 


sickly-looking woman and two children, 


and no 


him, but | 


An- 


and 


to her present state of destitution. 
toine did what he could for them, 
went out every day in hopes of being able 
to pick up some odd jobs, such as going 
messages or holding a gentleman’s horse ; 
but these opportunities seldom occurred, 
and he as well as the rest suffered from 
want of sufficient food. 

Edme promised to give them a little 
help every week, until her husband was 
able to return to his work ; but the little 
boy exclaimed: “ O, sir! let me earn it, 
else my mother will not like to take it.” 

“Very well,” said Edme, “ henceforth 
you are my servant, and I shall expect 
you to attend me daily.” 

He then told the lad where 
and took his leave. 


he lived, 
Strange as these incidents will sound, 
they are in strict keeping with the future 
Edme Champion ; 


As he de- 


scended the stairs of this miserable dwelling, 


remarkable career of 
but we must not anticipate. 


he could scarcely help exclaiming aloud: 
*Q! how happy are the rich, who can give 
rm 


when they please and what they please 
The next morning M. de Poilly entered 


| the workshop, followed by the boy. 


on a bed of straw on the floor,—the little | 


ones looking as pale and emaciated as 
their mother. 
the poor woman, on seeing her son enter, 
followed by a well-dressed young gentle- 

boy earrying a basket of pro- 
visions, ‘QO, Antoine, I fear 
have been begging ! 


1 No, indeed, he has 


taking the things from 


man, and a 
were you 
not,’ said Edme, 
the and 
‘but I saw that 
he was in need himself, and I asked him 


baske t, 


placing them beside her ; 


tbout you.” 

The woman told her story, and the 
eause of her distress. Her husband was 
1 mason, who had some weeks since fallen 
from a seaffolding and broken his leg; he 
was then in the hospital, and she feared it 
would be a long time before he would be 


The first words uttered by | 


** Edme,” said he, “ here is a boy who 
declares that you have engaged him as a 
servant.” 

“ H[e says the truth, sir,” replied Edme, 
blushing the deepest crimson. 

* And when did you begin to require 
the assistance of a servant, my boy ?” in- 
quired his astonished master. 

“It is not I that require his assistance, 
sir,” said Edme, “but he that requires 
mine.” 

oh 
replied M. de Poilly, in a tone of so much 
that had hitherto 
kept his eyes upon the ground, now ven- 


iat makes a difference certainly,” 


kindness Edme, who 
tured to look up in his master’s face. 
* And now tell me, Edme,” he continued, 
‘what wages have you promised him?” 
“Why did you ask me that, sir 2?” 
“That I may double them,” replied his 
generous master. 
Idme 


*(} ais" 


threw himself into his arms: 
said he,‘ the mother and the two 
little brothers of that poor boy were like 


himself perishing with hunger in a garret.” 

















EDME CHAMPION. 


“You did quite right, Edme; and in 
future let me be a sharer in your works of 
charity, as you shall from this day be in 
my business.’ 
years after this, M. de Poilly 
retired from business, and went to reside 
in England. Edme Champion then be- 
came head of one of the first establish- 
ments in Paris, and married Mademoiselle 
Jobbé, the daughter of a jeweler in Ver- 
sailles, who, though she did not bring him 


Some 
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the place where he had first enjoyed the 
happiness of being able to relieve a fellow- 


creature. The name of Edme Champion 


' will long live in the hearts of thousands 


much worldly wealth, was possessed of | 
many estimable qualities both of mind and | 


heart. By a series of those vicissitudes 
to which commercial people are always 
exposed, and which the Revolution of 
1793 Cham- 


rendered almost universal, 


pion lost all that it had taken him years of | 


labor to acquire. Summoning religion and 
fortitude to his aid, he determined to com- 
mence the world again, without applying 
for assistance. He was 
a visit from 


to any person 
surprised one morning by 
M. Bel : 
with whom he had scarcely any acquaint- 


icourt, the a 





engraver, a person 
ance 

hampion,” said he, “I un- 
shared in the general 
You will 
require capital to reeommence your busi- 
thousand francs 


‘* Monsieur C 
} 


derstand you have 
become a bankrupt. 


ruin-——are 


ness. I have eighty 
h are at your service.” 


ed Champion, much aston- 


whic 
on Saat 
Sir,” repli 

ished, * I have no security to offer you for 

such a sum.” 

you have the 


get—your character ; 


‘ Pardon 


that I ec 


me, 


SIr, 
Id 
iG 


very 


best su 
ind for the 
your friendship.” 

The brilliant e« 


precious stones and jewelry of every de- 


WT 
UT 





ption into such request, that Champion 
speedily more than recovered his losses. 
‘lo exemplary probity, indefatigable indus- 
try, and strict economy, Champion was in- 
debted for that fortune of which he made 
There ean be few in Paris 


SO noble a 


use, 


who have not heard of that mysterious 
person who for so many years was desig- 


nated by the of the man au Petit 
Manteau Bleu; that person whom the 


first frosts of winter brought upon Pont- 


by title 


whom it has been his privilege to relieve; 
and if it has not acquired a brilliant celeb- 
rity, it has obtained what must have been 
more satisfactory to his own feelings, and 
more acceptable to his Divine Master,— 
“the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish.” ‘The man in the little blue man- 
tle was at his post but a short time since ; 
unlike the swallows, that appear in spring 
and depart with the fine weather, it was 
the severe weather that brought him out. 
It was not at the parties of the rich, or the 
houses of the great that he was to be 
found, but amid those who were suffering 


| and who required his aid; it was on Pont- 


interest of my money, I solicit | 


rt of Bonaparte brought | 


Neuf, with boilers of hot soup and vege- 


ibles, cart-loads of wood, and many other 


he } 


00r, Which he distributed 
Ile 


as the scene of his benevolent ex- 


‘omforts for t 


vith his 
spot 


own hands. selected this 


in commemoration of its being 


eruons, 





Neuf, surrounded and blessed by those 
He pur- 


surround 


whose misery he was relieving. 
chased all the which 
Chatel Censoir, and the cuttings of these 
woods were distributed to the poor. In 
1832 he was presented with the cross of 


woods 


on 
the Legion of Honor.* 

Monsieur Champion died in the early 
part of June, 1852, after a few days’ illness, 
aged eighty years, deeply and deservedly 
lamented. His little blue mantle, so well- 
known to the people of Paris, decorated 
his coffin. 


*An idea of Edme Champion’s charities may 
be formed from the following account of him 
which appeared a short time ago in a cotempo- 
rary periodical :— 

“The ragged prowling wretches who ulcerate 
Paris would wait patiently for hours on his track, 
and catching sight of his well-known blue cloak 
in the distance, would say, ‘Ah, here comes the 
» blue-mantle. We are going to get something 
to eat!’ Waistcoats and shoes were, however, his 
lities. A benumbed wretch would be shiver- 
ing in a gateway, tightly embracing his bare chest 
with his shrunken arms: Little Blue Mantle would 
collar him fiercely; foree him severely into a warm 
woolen waistcoat, and before the man could thank 
him, Little Blue Mantle would be a hundred yards 











away, brandishing his soup-jugs. A little half-con- 
gealed atomy of a girl would be crying on a door- 
step, her poor shoeless feet quite violet with the 
pitiless cold: incontinently she would be caught up 


from behind, seated on a pair of friendly knees, 
told half a merry story; and, a minute after, left 
staggering in the unwonted luxury of a whole pair 


of shoes I need not say that this man was adored 
by the poor; that mothers brought their childre: 
to him for a benediction; that, in the awful habita- 





tions he almost alone ventured into, thieves and 
murderers would have rent each other in pieces 
1 y would have suffered a hair of his head ts 
@ gentleman 


a great 


before the 
ouched. 


assured 


I have conversed with 
me that, on one occasion, 






0 giant of a horse-slaughterer, the 
¥ lis BAY quarter, fell on his knees 
him, and exclaimed, with perfect French 

bombast, but with perfect sincerity, ‘ And is it possi- 
ble that such & man can walk onearth?’ He expect- 
ed to see full-fledged wings sprout from the Little 
Llue Mantle.” 
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AND UNTHRIFT. 


LIFE, 


THRIFT 
A STORY FROM REAL 
HERE are some exceedingly strange 

anomalies existing at times in our so- 
cial and domestic relations which, when 


they come to light, as they occasionally do, 


° ! 
startle us by their utter discrepancy with 


In 
London, which has been justly described 
as a social desert, the most extraordinary 


common sense and common justice. 


inversions of what are usually considered 
as the natural and appropriate connections 


existing between parties in different walks | 


of life, may and sometimes do prevail for 


years without discovery. A curious 


in- | 
| 


stance of this, though in but a compara- | 


tively humble and domestic way, which 


came to our knowledge not very long ago, | 


furnishes us with a sample of experience 
worth remembering, and affords us at the 


| 


same time a not uninteresting glance at 


one of the many phases of industrial life. 
In a large manufacturing establishment 
in the eastern quarter of the metropolis, 
there were, among the hundreds of work- 
men and artisans employed, two individu- 


als, strangers to each other except by sight, | 


and the interchange of a rare and passing | 


word on matters of business. The one, 


whom we shall call Harvey, was a time- | 


keeper, and assistant accountant, chosen 


to exercise those functions by reason of 


his integrity and punctuality. The other 


was a skillfml workman in an 
al 


we 


to him 


Harvey 


of manufacture ; and 


the 


branch 


rea name of Roberts. 


ve 
it 


thougt 


himself well off with a salary of 


ornament- | 


a hundred a year, paid quarterly ; he re- | 


sided in a neat cottage not far from Bow, 


and his home, his smiling wife, his little | 


girl, and his little garden, were the center 


of all his desires and enjoyments. 


| 
Roberts, | 


who had extraordinary tact and readiness 


in the department in which he labored, | 


could earn, when he chose to work, from | 


three to four guineas weekly—and it was 


rumored that he could spend it all at the 
public-house when the drinking-fit, which 
was not seldom, seized him. It was some- 
times the duty of Harvey to report to the 
employers the irregular and unpunctual 
conduct of Roberts; but they were per- 
fectly aware of his failing, and of his in- 
svlence when overtaken with it ——and they 
in a manner winked at his shortcomings and 
tolerated his evil example, from motives of 


policy, because his talent was profitable to 
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them ; contenting themselves with paying 
him only for the work he performed, and 
administering now and then a curt and 
uncared-for rebuke upon the occasion of 
any violent infringement of the rules of 
the workshop. 

Harvey, who had had the happiness to 
marry a prudent and managing wife, con- 
trived, by letting off a floor of his cottage 
to a friend, and by cultivating his garden 
in his leisure hours, to lay by annually a 
fifth of his income for future exigencies; 
and so neat and tasteful did he make his 
little domain by constant care and the de- 
light he took 
modest, genteel, and becoming was the 
wife and child at all 
seasons, that they passed with the neigh- 


in improving it,—and so 


appearance of his 
bors, if not for gentle-folks, at least for 
persons of small independent property. 
They kept no servant in their little cot- 
tage, but had the occasional assistance of 
a poor woman who came on the Saturday 
to do the rough work, and put the house 
in trim for the Sunday ; and who frequent- 
ly brought a half-starved and ragged girl, 
of tender age, to weed or water the garden 
while she was employed in the house. 
This 


drunken husband; and many a dismal tale 


poor hard-working woman had a 
of cruel ill-treatment, suffered both by he: 

and her child, did she unfold to the 
Her 
tyrant, she affirmed, rarely came home of 
without the 
for liquor; and was often brought to their 


St If 
sympathizing ear of Mrs. Harvey. 
a night being much worse 
in such a state as to be 
She knew, 
she said, that he could earn a great deal 
if he but he 
did, or if he did what became of it—beyond 


the disgrace and 


wretched room 


utterly incapable of speech. 


of money chose ; whether 


misery of drunkenness— 
she could not tell. 
ed away since he had given her anything 
left 
to toil night and day to keep herself and 


Many years had pass- 


toward housekeeping; and she was 
child from starving, and to save a couple 
of shillings weekly to pay the rent. 
Pitying her oppressed and wretched 
condition, Mrs. Harvey assisted and en- 
The cast- 


Ellen wert 


couraged her in many ways. 
off clothes of her own little 
mended up and given to the ragged child : 
the 
employment, and when she was long from 


mother was recommended to further 


home she was permitted to leave the child 
for the day at the cottage, where it was 


well fed, taught lessons of usefulness and 
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the importance of truthfulness and hon- 
esty, and rarely sent away without some 
small present, either of vegetables from 
the garden or food from the pantry. Har- 
vey himself felt much interested in the lot 
of the mother and child, and encouraged 
his wife in her endeavors to ameliorate it. 
These 
successful. 
tributions of friends, decently dressed and 


endeavors were in some degree 


The child was, by the con- 


sent to school; and the mother more con- 
stantly and lucratively employed, began to 


put a more cheerful countenance on the | 


troubles of her lot. 

Thus things went on for some time at 
the cottage, the abode of loving-kindness 
it of and 
But we must turn again to 
the manufactory, and see how things are 


and peace, as was neatness 


economy. 
going on there. Harvey had risen in the 
estimation of his employers, and had re- 
ceived a considerable gratuity at each re- 
eurring Christmas in addition to his sal- 
ary ; he had also been invested with greater 
authority, which brought greater respon- 
sibility along with it. It was very differ- 
Roberts. The 
large industrial 


ent with reign of such 


characters in establish- 
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anger, and regarding that as beneath his 
notice, he paid no attention to it. The 
fortnight elapsed, and as Harvey, who 
frequently acted as paymaster, handed 
over his wages to Roberts, the last he 
would receive in that house, he gave him, 


| along with his three guineas, a word of 


friendly advice, recommending him to 
husband his means, at least until he had 


procured other employment. The fellow 


| ground his teeth, muttered an oath in re- 


turn, and disappeared. 
That night, on his way home to his 


| wife and child, Harvey was felled to the 


ground by a blow from a bludgeon, at a 


| sudden turn in the road; and he would in 
j all probability have been murdered but for 


the fortunate arrival of two gentlemen ina 


The 


carriage with a footman behind it. 


| ruffian, staggered by the arrival of wit- 


ments is never of very long duration, for a | 


very good and sufficient reason, to wit, that 
it is to the interest both of employers and 
men to put as speedy an end to it as pos- 
sible. Roberts now saw himself equaled 
by many of the younger hands in his own 
especial department; and instead of wisely 
reforming his behavior, which would have 
secured a continuance of his position, he 
grew daily more negligent and reckless, in 
proportion as he grew more jealous and 
captious. He became abusive to Harvey, 
who found it his duty to admonish him ; 
and who, at length, from the frequent 
repetition of offensive and violent conduct, 
report 
formally to the head of the firm. 


him 
The 


result was the immediate citation of the 


saw himself compelled to 


offender before the principal, who, upon 
hearing his own insolent version of the 
from his 
with summary notice to quit on that day 


fortnight. 


affair, dismissed him yresence 
, 


Roberts returned suddenly to his com- 
panions, and vowed a dire revenge upon 
Harvey, hinting too plainly at violence ; 
but finding no abettors, he relaxed into 
gloomy silence. Harvey was made ac- 
quainted with the threat of revenge; but 
a mere ebullition of 


looking upon it as 


nesses to his bloody deed, forebore to re- 
peat his blow, and had not the presence of 
mind to run for safety; he was in a mo- 
ment dashed to the ground by the foot- 
man, feet. 
Harvey was lifted bleeding and senseless 


and soon bound hands and 


into the carriage, and driven off to the 
house of the nearest surgeon; where he 
was laid on a bed, and prompt and skill- 


| ful assistance immediately administered. 


Before Harvey had come to his senses 
Roberts was safely lodged in the cell of a 


prison. 


We cannot dwell on the anxiety and 
alarm of Mrs. Harvey and her little girl, 


at the cottage, on the non-appearance of 


| the husband and father, whose return was 


nightly hailed with so much pleasure. It 
was two hours after midnight ere they 


knew the sad truth. <A letter found in her 


| husband's pocket, addressed to his residence, 


had guided a willing messenger to their 
and soon after the affectionate wife 
the Though 


abode : 


was at sufferer’s bedside. 


| severely struck and much injured, he had 


happily escaped fracture ; and the surgeon 
augured well for his patient, when, having 


| questioned his wife, he was made aware 


of his temperate habits and sound consti- 
tution. It was some days, however, before 
he was in a condition to bear removal ; but 
that once accomplished, he grew rapidly 
better under the careful nursing of his 
wife, who in this her hour of trouble reap- 
ed the reward of her kindness to the poor 
charwoman and her child, both of whom 
were constant and assiduous in their en- 


deavors to be of service. 
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At the end of a month Harvey was 
fuily restored to health, and again at his 
The delight 
and gratitude of his wife and child were 


business in the manufactory. 


expressed in the tranquil happiness that 
shone in their faces. In the meanwhile 
their grateful friends and protegés—the 
poor charwoman and her now tidy little 
daughter—had disappeared suddenly, and 
came no more to fulfill their weekly duties 
at the 
lodging, and making inquiry, it was found 
that they had removed, no one could tell 


cottage. On searching out their 


whither, though it was whispered that they 


had got into trouble. ‘This was a mystery 


which neither Harvey nor his wife could | 


understand. 

ed it up. 
The day for the trial of the 

posed highwayman approached ; and Har- 


sup- 


vey had to appear in court against the man 
He knew well 
enough that it was his old enemy Roberts: 
but he had more to learn. On the night 
previous to the trial, while sitting at sup- 


who had attempted his life. 


per in his little parlor, a footstep was heard 


A few weeks, however, clear- | 


along the garden walk—a tap at the door— 


his wife led into the room the 
had 


ars been the object of their benevolent 


and then 


wretched woman who for so many 


vi 
Her drunken hus- 
of her 


sympathy and regard. 


band was the would-be assassin 
benefactor, and she had come to plead for 
mercy on his behalf. She had not known, 
until many days after the deed, how miser- 


Her hus- 


band had been absent, it is true; but 


ably she was implicated in it. 


had taken it for granted, as he never ac- | 


quainted her with his movements, that he 


he 


for wee ks 


was seeking employment elsewhere ; 
had 


together ; and the loss of his company was 


been otten absent before 
a relief, not a deprivation, to her and her 


child. 


for some time refused to make known his 


F’rom a feeling of shame he had 


residence ; and he had only sent for her 
when his health began to fail him through 
confinement, and his spirits to flag through 
the sudden withdrawal of the fiery stimu- 
lants to which he 

Harvey felt deeply for the poor woman, 


pondered anxiously the 
Justice would 


had been accustomed. 


and upon case. 


But what was to be done 2 
take its course in spite of any endeavors 
of his to the contrary. ‘To absent himself 
from the court, by a clandestine flight, was 
out the Ile said what he 


could to console the weeping petitioner, 


of question. 
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observed it was out of his power to iden- 
tify the person who had attacked him, and 
that it was further very likely that no on 
had seen the blow struck, and that, per- 
haps, the conviction of the prisoner might 
depend very much upon himself and the 
skill of his counsel ; and he promised fui 
ther to petition for a mild sentence in cas 
a verdict of guilty should be pronounced 
The wretched wite of the criminal return- 
ed to the prison somewhat reassured by 
this interview, to await the events of the 
morrow. 

The trial came on at an early hour: the 
witnesses for the prosecution had been 
examined, and the counsel for the prison- 
er, after an ingenious cross-examination. 
was in the act of proving beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the innocence of his 
client, when the wretched man suddenly 
broke in upon him with an abrupt confes- 
sion of the crime, and a demand to suffer 
The 


facts which he had learned during his con- 


the deserved penalty of the law. 


finement—for his wife had told him every 

thing—oceasioned him such an agony ot 
that not the 
thought of escaping the punishment he had 


remorse, he could endure 


merited. Hewas sentenced to a long im 
prisonment, with hard labor, which he was 
still undergoing when this sketch was be 
ing penned ; and we understood that there 
were good hopes of his emerging from the 
gaol thoroughly cured of the vice of drunk 
enness, and awakened to the true nature 
of 
father. 


his obligations as a husband and a 


CONJURING MADE EASY. 
7 celebrated bottle feat, of pouring 


a great variety of wines and liquors 
from a common glass bottle, is both sim- 
ple and silly. The common glass bottle, 
borrowed from the audience, is of course 
not the one used on such occasions, but is 
exchanged for another, made of japanned 
tin, and furnished internally with recep- 
tacles for the different kinds of liquors 
Each receptacle has a valve; and thess 
valves may be opened or closed at plea- 
sure, by stops on the outside of the bottle, 
arranged for the fingers like the keys of 
The 


connection 


instrument. compart 
ments having with the 
mouth of the bottle, except by the valves, 


the bottle may at any time be rinsed wit! 


a musical 


ho 


; 


water, and more liquor poured out. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY REQUIRED BY THE TIMES. 
REFORM IN CHRISTIAN BENEFICENCE. 


“N our last article we said that the times de- 
manded a reform of the pecuniary liberality 
of the Church, and that of the other 
reforms advocated in these essays ultimately 
depend upon this. We showed that the actual 
standard of religious beneficence is defective in 
principle, as lacking the sentiment of duty; and 
in manner, as lacking method—settled habit. 
The position we took respecting the moral 
obligation of Christian beneficence, novel as it 


most 


might appear to some of our readers, is, we 
think, Scriptural, Indeed, the vagueness both 
of principle and practice which now character- 
izes our Christian liberality is, we believe, al- 
most a peculiar defect of modern Christianity. 
As the command to spread the gospel “ into all 
the world’ came to be so indefinitely appre- 
hended as to be almost a nullity throughout 
Protestant Christendom, until within a few gen- 
erations, so the Scriptural doctrine of benefi- 
cence has lost its distinctness — been nearly 
generalized away until recent exigences of the 

Church have begun to recall attention to it. 
The Middle Ages excelled us altogether in 
this respect ; property was then universally con- 
secrated to religion. Their charities were mis- 
directed, and thus became a public evil; but 
were right in their moral principle. The 
Levitical dispensation was distinguished in a 
remarkable manner by the sanctification of 
property, and not more by its endless symbol- 
ism than its religious charities was it 
adapted to the moral education of its people. 
We err egregiously when we speak of the tithe, 
the one-tenth, as the standard of Jewish contribu- 
tions to reli The seal of a religious charity 
was put upon almost every article of the Jew’s 
s. He paid for the ransom of his 


he 





y 


they 


by 


ton, 


possessi ym 


first-born son; paid for the first-fruits of 
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of all his income to the poor and to religion. 
And let it be borne in mind that so exact and 


| graduated were the Leyitical customs in this 


respect that these appropriations were not from 
particular classes of the people, but from all, the 
ratio being proportioned to their resources. 
Besides these aystematic charities, what special 
liberality did they show for their religion, as 
for the Tabernacle in the wilderness and the 
Temple at Jerusalem—the amount expended 
on the latter being estimated at three thousand 


| millions of dollars—a sum that throws into ut- 


ter eclipse all the expenditure of Protestant 
Christendom during generations, for that greater 


| work, of foreign evangelization, to which, as we 


haye shown, all the world is summoning it. 
A divine meaning was there in this Jewish sys- 
tem of beneticence; it had those true elements 


| of effectiveness, which we have said are lacking 
in our modern Christian charities—moral obli- 


gation and method. It was no grievance on 
the Jewish people; few of their institutions 
had a more salutary effect upon their social 
system; they thrived under it, and perhaps no 
nation ever suffered less from that great plague 
of modern civilization—pauperism. 

Though this noble beneticence was connected 
with the Jewish ecclesiastical system, and is, 
therefore, annulled in its detail, yet will any 
Christian man admit that its essential princi- 
ples are annulled—that Christianity, especially 
in this age, when all the destinies of the world 
are devolving upon it, may have a financial 
standard beneath that of a state which was 


| hardly larger than some of the single counties 


his flocks, and the first gatherings of his har- | 


vest, the latter being estimated at a sixtieth, 
He left in the corners of his fields, for the des- 
titute, another sixtieth. Whatever dropped from 
his hand, in reaping, was left for the poor; and 
once in every seven years he allowed his lands 
to produce spontaneously for them. Then 
there were the sacrificed animals or portions 


of them—the trespass-offerings, the sin-offer- | 
| goods, and seeth his brother have need, and 


ings, &c.—the expense of pilgrimages to the 
temple thrice in the life of every male, the half- 
shekels for the sanctuary, and the remission of all 
debts every seventh year. Besides these there 
were numerous expenses for hospitality and re- 
liefs to the poor; and then came the tithe—the 
tenth of the produce of the fields—for the Le- 
vites; and, finally, the remainder was assessed 
for another tenth to be spent for the worship 
of the temple and for the poor; and then, at the 
end of every third year, in order to secure the 
integrity of the law, the people made solemn 
declaration before God that this last tenth had 


been faithfully provided. It has been estimated 


that the devout Jew gave away about one-third 


remember the poor.” 


of this Christian land, and whose whole design 
was the maintenance of a preliminary and a 
local religion ? 

The primitive Christians did not understand 
that the abolition of Judaism rept aled its es- 
sential beneficence. On the contrary, few 
subjects received more attention in the first con- 
sultations and labors of the Church than its 
provisions for the poor and for the extension 
of the gospel. One of its ministerial orders— 
still retained—the Diaconate—was established 
chiefly for charitable purposes. It had all things 
in common, when circumstances justified it. Its 
weekly sacrament was followed with distribu- 
tions to the absent sick and poor. 

When it sent forth Paul and Barnabas “ unto 
the heathen,” it was with but one specific in- 
junction, “Only they would that we should 
Journeys and plans for 
“ collections” for the Churches are of frequent 
record in the Epistles and the Acts. One of 
the apostles asks, “ Whoso hath this world’s 


| shutteth up his bowels from him, how dwelleth 


| the love 


9? 


of God in him? Another declares 
charity to the widow and fatherless to be a 


| part of the definition of religion, “ pure and 


undefiled ;”’ another urges beneticence upon the 
Church as an exemplitication of the principle 
of the Atonement itself—the “grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’? who “though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye, 
through his poverty, might be rich; and Christ 
himself dignified it as the test-virtue of the 
final judgment. 

We learn from Josephus and Philo that col- 
lections of tithes and other gifts for the Temple 
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service at Jerusalem were made regularly in the 
synagogues on every Sabbath. The Christians at 
first assembled in the synagogues not only in 
Judea, but wherever they could, throughout the 
empire, and their ministerial “ orders,” form of 
* ordination,”’ and other rites still extant, were 
actually copied from the synagogue service. 
The synagogue charities probably led to St. 
Paul’s rule of Christian beneficence as recorded 
in 1 Cor. xvi, 1, 2:—** Now CONCERNING THE COL- 


LECTION FOR THE SAINTS, AS I HAVE GIVEN 
ORDER TO THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA, EVEN 
80 DO YE. UPpoN THE FIRST DAY OF THE 
WEEK, LET EVERY ONE OF YOU LAY BY HIM IN 


STORE AS GOD HATH PROSPERED HIM, THAT THERE 
BE NO GATHERINGS WHEN I come.” The apos- 
tle modifies the “ first 
day’’—the “ Lord’s day’’—was substituted for 
the Jewish Sabbath, and, as there was no cen- 
tralization of Christianity, as of Judaism at 
Jerusalem, and no mode of distributing these 
charities, except by the casual passage of the 
apostles or leading s 
kept “in 
red. The principle of the synagogue-custom 
was retained—the form only being changed. 

This deem to be 
f Christian be ne fice nee, It is as specific as the 
It the 
counterpart of that command, and necessary for 
its fulfillment, for “ how shall they preach ex- 
they be sent?” And the indefiniteness 
of its impression on the Christian mind of our 
day is, as we have before said, the same as that 
} 


the Jewish custom; 


uints, they were to be 


store” till such opportunities occur- 


we the divine rule 


passage 


( 


command to spread the is 


gosp l. 
cept 


which, until within a few generations, rendered 
the command to 
“preach the gospel to every creature.” 

We are not disposed to be homiletic in these 
essays, but we cannot forbear to direct atten- 
tion to the ve ry specific character of this text. 
Look at it— 

First, It seems to have been designed as a 
gene ral rule. As we stated, it was the 
general custom of the Jewish Sabbath, only 
modified enough to suit it 
stances of the new Church. 


comparatively powerless 


have 


to the new circum- 

Though prescribed 
for the Church at Corinth in this instance, yet 
this does not limit it as a local practice; for the 
obvious reasons which could render it desirable 





there, would apply anywhere, and many of the 
important of revelation 
recognized as unquestionably of general ap- 
lication, are derived fror pistles addressed 
pitcation, are derives rom episties address 

tol 


the apostle expressly 
] } 


lessons now 


en 


Besides these considerations, 
says that he but repeate d 
ns given elsewhere: ‘* As I have given 


ocal Churches, 


instructi« 


order to the Churches (not Church) of Galatia, 
so do ye.” 
Second, The rule is tndividual. ‘ Let every 


the poor as well as the rich 
for the rule not 
only designed to secure funds, but to have a 
inoral effect on the giver himself. 


One OL y 7? 
to d 


&e., 


Mp 
» something ; was 
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quite definite, and yet flexible enough to meet 
any circumstances: “As God has prospered 
him.” The poor or unprosperous man is not 
to be bound to any absolute self-taxation which 
might bring suffering upon his family, the rich 
man is not by an absolute stated donation to as- 
sume the right of reserving to himself his other 
gains, however great. All were alike stewards, 
not proprietors of their resources; and where 
much was given, much was required. 

Fifth, The apostle seems carefully to dis- 
countenance the irre guiaritics, the often que stion- 
able expedients with which our modern public 
collections are made, “ that there be no gathering 
when I come.” 

Sixth, The rule is mandatory, it was enjoined 
in this case as it was ordered in the other—as 
I have given orver to the Churches of 


J 


Ga/atia, 


even So bo ye, 


| Christian man. 


| God for 


Such then is this notable passage. Could it be 
more significant? Now that itis a rigid statute, 
to be interpreted exactly according to the letter, 
we do not insist. That would be absurd; but 
we insist, that the generalization of it by which 


| its essential meaning has been nearly lost in 


the modern Church, is equally absurd; we in- 
sist that it does indicate the essential rule of 
Christian beneficence, and that it unquestion- 
ably implies these three elements as constituents 
of that rule, viz. :— 

First, That Christian beneficence. is a matter 
of moral obligation. 


| Second, That it should be a determinate 
halit. 
Third, That it should be a comprehensive 


sanctification of the secular business of the 
He should live to sustain him- 
self and those dependent upon him, only that 
he and his may be co-workers together with 
the salvation of the world, laboring 
for this end in his workshop, in his fields, or 
in the mart, and applying to it the fruits of his 
babor as “ God prospers him.” 

What @ revolution of ordinary Christian life 
would these principles make! We aflirm that 


| they are Scriptural, and that their enunciation 


and demonstration throughout the Christian 
world are the great want of the times, and 
must be secured before the Charch can com- 


mand the full availability of its present great 
opportunities. 

These Scriptural teachings accord fully with 
the views we have advanced in our preceding 
article on the moral obligation of Christian 
beneficence. We then asserted that the 
responsibility of the Christian preacher—the 
missionary-——to consecrate his talents to the 
salvation of men, differed not in principle from 
that which bound the Christian man of business 
to devote his business talents to the same pur- 
pose; and that the “wo” which would fall 
upon the former “if he preached not the 
gospel,’ would fall upon the latter if he did 








rhird, It is methodical—stated in regard to , not, with his different talent, be also a “ co- 
time ‘ upon the first day of the week; and speci- worker together with God” for the same end. 
in regard to manner—* /ay by him tn store.” The doctrine is shee rly unquestional le. Ina 
The apostle would evidently guard against that hypothetical sense—so vague as to be inappre- 
casual habit of liberality which has crept into  ciable and almost useless—it is readily granted ; 
the Church in modern times, and which, as we but when we give it distinct shape and bring it 
have shown, has become the fundamental defect home to the individual man, how hard is its 
f « rious finances, admission! How is it outrightly contradicted 
Fx It prescribes a standard of giving by the practice of the Christian world! Yet, we 
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insist upon it, not only as a general truth, but 
in the detail of its application. 
Christian capitalist has ten or twenty thousand 
dollars’ income above the wants of his family 
or his business, would you have him appropriate 
it all to benevolence? Yes, or fifty, or a hun- 
dred, or ten hundred thousand. Just as much 
so as the poorer man with his fifty, or a hun- 
dred, or ten hundred cents. If Luther or 
Wesley had deserted the Christian ministry for 
selfish ends, the “wo” upon them in the 
“last day’ would be proportinate to their great 
talents and opportunities; the vast respon- 
sibility of the failure of the Reformation, or of 
Methodism would devolve upon them forever. 
The responsibility of the talents of the Christian 
business man is, we repeat, the same in prin- 
ciple. It is a disastrous fallacy which has led 
the Christian world to suppose otherwise. 
Stephen Girard and John Jacob Astor held 
their great property or business talents under 


the same moral responsibility which ap- 
plied to those great men of the Church. 
That responsibility will confront them at 


the bar of their God. “How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the king- 


dom of God?” asked the incarnate God 
himself! And “his disciples were astonished 
at his doctrine,” says the narrative. It is 


equally astonishing in these days when brought 
out thus into distinct contemplation. 

But why should it be so hard for a rich man 
to saved? Why, but that riches having 
this responsibility, are nevertheless beset with 
such peculiar temptations to forget it? We 
might ‘make to ourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, who, when we fail ’’ on 
earth, “shall receive us into everlasting habita- 
tions.’’ Wealth is indeed enviable, in view of 
its capacities for usefulness; it may scatter 
benedictions all along our pilgrimage through 
life; it may bring the blessings of those who 
are ready to perish upon our dying hour; or 
their welcomes at the gate of heaven. But, 
alas! a rich man shall “hardly enter into” 
that heaven,—such is the perversion of the 
moral sense of even us Christians in respect to 
this noble yet perilous responsibility! Let 
him that has it upon his hands bethink him- 
self! Let him beware of robbing his brother 
and his God! Let him be reminded that he is 
but a steward; and that the day comes on fast 
when it shall be said unto him, “Give account 
of thy stewardship !” 

We have thus far shown that beneficence 
should be regarded by the Christian as a duty, 
and should be pursued methodically. But what 
method do we recommend? It would of course 
be impossible to prescribe any rule which would 
be applicable to every case. Nor is this a mat- 
ter of much importance; once make charity a 
matter of conscientious duty, and it wil 
not 
form his own plan. 


be 


The following, however, 


seems to be the correct outline of a just course, | 


viz. :— 

1. Define well what is requisite for the com- 
fortable support and education of your family, 
and the proper increase of your business—eter- 
mining not to go beyond a certain point in the 
latter respect. 

2. While advancing toward the maximum of 


What, if a | 


= 


be difficult for the conscientious man to | 


| your capital, give away annually a certain per- 
centage of your increase. 

3. When you reach the maximum, give away 
all your increase, except what is requisite for 
the temperate expense of your family. 

This plan has been followed by numbers of 
persons whose examples have been recorded. 
The case of N. R. Cobb, Esq., a Baptist merchant 
of Boston, is well known. He resolved to give 
from the beginning one-fourth of his net. protits ; 
to give one-half when his capital reached twenty 
thousand dollars ; three-quarters when it reached 
thirty thousand dollars; and al/ the profits when 
it amounted to fifty thousand dollars. He re- 
tained his generous resolution till his death, 
when he had already reached the maximum, 
and had scattered the blessings of his liberality 
in every direction.® 

John Wesley remarked in early life that he 
had known but four men who had not declined 
in religion by becoming wealthy; later in life 
he corrected the remark, and made no exception. 
He himself guarded scrupulously against the 
danger. When his own income was but £30 a 
year, he gave away £2; when it was sixty, he 
still confined his expenses to £28, and gave 
away £32; when it reached £120, he kept him- 
self to his old allowance, and gave away £92. 
3esides giving himself wholly to the public good, 
and laboring as devotedly as any other man of 
modern times for the moral welfare of the poor, 
he gave away, it is computed, more than a 
hundred thousand dollars, the proceeds of his 
publications, &e. The last insertion in his 
private Journal, written with a trembling hand, 
reads thus :—‘ For upwards of eighty-six years 
I have kept my accounts exactly. I will not 
attempt it any longer, being satisfied with the 
continual conviction that I save all I can, and 
give all I can, that is, all Ihave.” John Wesley, 
July 16, 1790.t 

Dr. Watts gave away one-fifth of his income ; 
Baxter, Doddridge, Dr. Hammond, and Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, one-tenth. 

Such liberal and methodical contributions 
are usually returned by increased prosperity, 
to the donors, in accordance with the divine 
assurance, that “he that hath pity upon the 
| poor lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he 
| hath given will he pay him again,” 

A Prize Essay on Scriptural Benevolence, 
which now lies before us, says :— 





“An anonymous writer says of himself, that he 
commenced business and prosecuted it in the usual 
way, till he lost $900, which was all he was worth, 
| and found himself in debt $1,100. Being led by his 

trials, through God's grace, to trust, as he hoped, in 
} Christ, he, at the age of forty, determined to take 
| God's word for his guide in his business, and conse- 
crated his earnings to the Lord. The first year he 
gave $12. For eighteen years the amount was in- 
creased above twenty-five per cent., and the last 
year he gave $850; and he says he did it easier than, 


| ©The following is Mr. Cobb's record of his resolu- 
} tion :— 

“ By the grace of God, I will never be worth more than $50,000, 

“ By the grace of God, I will give one-fourth of the profits of 
my business to charitable and religious uses. 

“If ever I am worth $20,000, I will give of my net 
profits ; and if I am ever worth $80,000, I will give three-fourths; 
| and the whole, after $50,000. So help me God, or give to a 
mote faithful steward, and set me aside. 


one-half 


“N. R. COBB.” 
t Dr. Adam Clarke gives, in his * Wesley Family,” a 
facsimile of this passage. It would be quite illegible 
without the doctor's rendering. 








during the first y he paid the $12. Besides, 








though with nothing but his hands to depend on 
when he beg this course, he paid the whole debt 
of $1,100 with interest, though it took him nine 
years to do it Jacob went out from his father's 
1ome ‘with his staff,’ a poor man; but at Bethel he 


vowed to give God the tenth of all that God should 


bestow on him. Commencing thus, God blessed 
him; and in twenty years he returned with great 
riches." 

“ A distinguished civilian says: ‘I } ave for many 


years adopted the rule of setting aside a portion 
of income “as the Lord has prospered me."* I have 
felt that mor wn a tenth was my duty; and I can 
testify to the blessed influence ofthe system. It ena- 


bles us the be discriminate between the various 


to discover 




























objects how far we have denied ourselves 
for Christ and a perishing world; and benevolence 
thus becomes interwoven with our Christian princi- 
ples, our high and Christian duties." A distinguish 
ed citizen says the system of ‘laying by in store on 
the first day of the week, as God has blessed us,’ 
*l have practiced for several years, and found 
a blessing in it it is God's own plan, and therefore 
better than any other. So every one will find 
who will but try it It increases our charity-fund 
many fold, without our perceiving any diminution 
of capital or income ; and the fund thus set apart be- 
ing consecrated to Lord, we are able to distribute 
it without udging, and with a more unbiased | 
judgment, as ¢ ion arises. [am one of the 

ne for God, that in tl matter, as in all others, 
he is good An eminent clergyman s ‘I have 
for many years hal a fixed system of devoting from 
one-fifth to a ter of my income to religious and 
charitable uses. I have | out my plan at the 
beginning of each year, ke ng a private account of | 
all donations, and Wing nothing to mere accident 
or excited f ng the moment. At the end of 
about thirt ‘ hiring which I have carried on 


» [find my property mater 











this system ally increased ; 
and I am surprised to find, on looking over my 
accounts, how many hundreds of dollars I have thus 
been permitted to contribute to the cause of benevo- 
lenet A pros} merchant says: ‘I have my- | 
self acted on this principle for many years; and have | 
gome faith to | » that spreading before the 
y the g principle of systematic giving is 
to be am in ent in the hands of God for 
the convers th ld." 
Such facts from real life are worth many 
arguments. We cannot forbear adding another, 
| 


from the e 
who says: 


rience of an intelligent merchant, 
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lay by the tenth while the remainder proved inade- 
quate to my support; but the tide has soon turned, 
and with gratitude I have recognized a heavenly 
hand more than making good all my past deficien- 
cies. This system has been of great advantage 
to me, enabling me to feel that my life is directly 
employed for God. It has afforded me happiness 
in enabling me to portion out the Lord's money, and 
has enlisted my mind more in the progress of Christ's 
cause. Happy privilege, which the humblest may 
enjoy, of thus associating the common labors of life 
with the grateful service of the Saviour, and of 
making that which naturally leads the heart from 
God, subserve the highest spiritual good. This sys- 
tem has saved me from commer¢ dangers, by 
leading me to simplify business and avoid extensive 
credits. It has made me a better merchant; for the 
monthly pecuniary observations which I have been 
wont to take, though often quite laborious, have 
brought me to a better knowledge of the state of my 
affairs, and led me to be more cautious and prudent 
than I otherwise should have been. I believe this 
system tends to enlarge the Christian's views, in- 
crease his disinterestedness, and lead him to shun 
the tricks of trade. My own observation also con- 





firms the belief, that even warm-hearted Chris 
tians must determine Deforehand on the system they 
will adopt, if they would secure the benefits of the 





gospel plan to themselves, under the gr: and 
providence of God, or its happy results to the cause 


» wit- | of Christ.” 


What has been thus practicable to these few 


men is practicable, in some modified yet 
definite and etfective form, to all Christian 
business-men, What would be the result if 


these examples were extended into a universal 


habit of the Church? We may attempt t 
swer this question hereafter. 


We request the attention of th 


) an 


the notice of our publishers, prefixed to th 
present number. In ashort time we shall have 
the issues of the year bound up in two elegant 
volumes, and hope they will find a ready de 
mand among our new subscribers. !t has 
been our design, in the selections of the 


past twelve months, to present articles worthy 
of preservation, and we think the reader will 
not tind the work thus far unworthy of a 
manent form. 

While our original matter shall be augment- 


er- 








“In consecrating my life anew to God, aware 
of the inana g fuence of riches and the necessity 
of deciding on a plan of charity before wealth should | 
bias my judgm L adopted the following system: | 
*1 decided lance my accounts, as nearly as 


reserving such portion of | 
» cover probable 































ppear adequate 
ie, by entry on a benevolent account, | 
maining profits, great or small, as | 
ent ex] iture, sup ting myself | 
rema nine-tenths. I further | 
1 it any time my net profits, that 
Ww clerk-hire and store-expenses 
1, sh tl exceed $500 in a month, I 
ve and a half per cent if over $700, 
if er 8900, seventeen and a half 
\ $1,100, twenty per cent if over | 
vo and a half per cent.; thus increas- | 
Whole, asGod should prosper, 
» L should * twenty-five per ecnt 
As « ul was of the utmost 
my 8 in business, I decided 
he foreg r l til I had 
a} vould give 
] I protits and on 
he acquisition noth i 
ld led y \ l wequiring whe e 
mined would f th icy of capital, then to 
give thew I | fits It is now several 
years P 1 tl plan, and under it 
have a red a ha 1e@ capital, and have been 
prospered > ex] sitions 
Although cor t ver yet touched 
the | ym repeatedly been 
surprised t 1 it would bear 
True, during encountered a 
saluta fa when this rule has led me to 


ed in the coming volume, we shall nevertheless 
continue to use freely the current resources of 
our foreign exchanges. These « the 
best literary labors of the age; they can hardly 
be excelled, for unquestionably the highest in- 
tellectual ability of Europe is now expended on 
its periodical literature. To pretend that tl 


exclusion of this great resource from our Amer- 
} 


ym prisé 





iv 


ican publications, or its entire substitution by 
indigenous productions, would be a merit, is 
sheerly preposterous. We present no such 


claim to the patronage of our readers. We 
shall give a good proportion of original matter, 
but also, as heretofore, cull from the riches of 
transatlantic works, especially from the English 
periodical writers—writers whose productions 





are an essential part of our common English 
literature. 

The progressive improvement of the ‘ Na- 
tional” —both in its literary and artistic merits 


—which has been so emphatically acknowl- 
edged by the press, will continue. We 
made extensive preparations to secure it in- 
creased interest during the ensuing year. We 
hope its friends will rally still as they have 
heretofore to its support, renewing their own 


lation in 


have 


subscriptions and extending its cir 
their respective spheres. 











BOOK NOTICES 





Hook 


Yusef; a Crusade in the East. 
Brown accomplished all his journeyings in as 
fine spirits as he throws into his descriptions 
of them, he must have been a rare traveler. 
The book receives its name from the dragoman 


If Mr. J. Ross | 


whom the author engages at Beyrut to conduct | 


him in his pilgrimage, and who figures largely 
in the amusing incidents of their route. It is 
a capital after-dinner book—a better promoter 
of digestion than all the drugs in the country. 
The illustrations are numerous, and most of 
them very well executed. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Speer’s and Surenne’s French Pronouncing Diec- 
tionary. The necessity for such a work as the 
one before us has long been felt by the numer- 
ous students of French literature. Besides giv- 
ing many words not to be found in other dic- 
tionaries, and all the words of the language in 
general use, with their compounds, it contains 
the principal terms used in the army and navy, 
the sciences, the arts, the manufactures, 
trade; the various acceptations of the words in 
their logical order; short examples of the or- 


dinary or literary acceptations; the modifica- 
tion which the sense of words undergoes by 
the addition of adjectives, prepositions, ad- 


verbs, &c. 
; prepositions governed by verbs, adjectives, 
s of the verbs, of the plurals of 


Sy 





irregularitie 


and | 


; the idioms and familiar phraseolo- | 


nouns, &c.; and observations on words present- | 


grammatical difficulties; followed 
vocabulary of mythological and 
graphical names, and those of persons which 
differ in the two languages. 

The American editor, Mr. G. P. Quack: nbos, 
has revised and corrected the entire work, giv- 
ing to every word Surenne’s pronunciation; he 
has also added four thousand new phrases and 
idioms, with the principal French synonymes 
and the irregular tenses of all the irregular 
vert alphabetical order, The volume 


ing 


reneral 


geo- 





$ in is 


by a} 


therefore unusu ally complete, and cannot fail to } 


supersede Meadow’s and all other similar works 
in use among us. (Appleton & Co., New-York.) 
Redjield, New-York, has issued, 
stantial duodecimos, a translation by W. 
son of Michaud’s History of the Crusades, 


in three sub- 
Rob- 
It is 
surprising that this work has never been trans- 
lated before. It contains invaluable 
lessons, is replete with romance, and is popular 
all over Europ It is in fact the most com- 
plete and satisfactory of the 
tives to which this remarkable 
tory has birth. 
very credit style. 





section of his- 
given 
able 
Littell’s Living 


improved form. It is smaller apparently, but 


historical | 


numerous narra- | 


The work is issued in | 


Age begins a new series, in | 


contains more matter. It is a sterling com- | 
pilation of current foreign literature. Its 
editor has more than taste for his task, he has 


something very like genuis for it, and makes an 
unusually interesting monthly. $6 per annum. 
(Littell, & Co., Boston.) 

The Knickerbocker is one of the most weleome 
of our exchanges. It holds on its course with 
not 


Non, 


only unabating, but with increasing vigor. 


Hotices. 


So 


Beyond a doubt, this is the best original 
monthly of the country. The editorial gossip 
and the “Upcountry Letters” alone give it 
unrivaled interest. (Hueston, New-York.) 

The Ladies’ Repository presents an attractive 
countenance under the editorship of Dr. Clark. 
He has introduced several changes “for the 
better ;” one of these is the selection of choice 
foreign matter. Nothing could be more pre- 
posterous than the assumption that totally 
original contributions give merit to an American 
periodical, English and American literature 
are essentially one. To propose to confine our 
periodicals to cis-atlantic articles, is virtually to 
limit them to a small section of the periodical 
writers of the language. An odd pretension to 
merit that, certainly. The foreign articles 
being new to us, and from the ablest periodical 
writers of the world, cannot be superseded by 
the usual experimental compositions that crowd 
our Magazines. The 
monthly for ladies in the country. 
frank opinion of it. (Stcormstedt & 


Repository is the best 
That’s our 

Poe, Cin- 
cinnati.) 

The second number of The Freewill Baptist 
Quarterly sustains well the promise of the first. 
It presents a well-chosen series of topics, anc 
they are individually well handled. $2 per 
annum. (Providence, R. I.) 

Magee, of Boston, has issued, in exceedingly 
neat style, a volume on “ Ministerial Education 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by Pro- 
fessor Vail, with an introduction by President 
Tetift. The book is more than its text implies. 
It treats of ministerial education in the Jewish 
Church, and in the Apostolic and Patristic ages. 
Besides this, it sketches fully the history of 
opinions and measures on the subject in the 
Wesleyan and the American Methodist 
Churches. It is well executed in all respects. 
Dr. Tefft’s prefatory essay is in his best style. 
As a comprehensive review of the whole subject, 
this volume will be very acceptable to the 
friends of theological education generally. 
It is embellished with a fine engraving of the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution at Richmond, 
England. 


A duodecimo volume of some three hundred 
pages, entitled Positive Theology, has just reached 
us. It is from the pen of Rey. Asbury Laurey, 
for whom it is published at the western agency 
of the “‘ Methodist Book Concern.” The author 
aims to set forth the fundamental doctrines of 
the Bible in a series of dissertations twenty- 
two in number, and he does it in a style per- 
spicuous and vigorous. His rhetorical embel- 
lishments are, at times, rather extreme; but 
he is orthodox throughout, and his volume is 
not only adapted to the theological student 
but to popular readers, and especially to th 
young. 


Leavitt & Co., New-York, have issued in very 
neat style a Greek edition of The Acts of the 
Apostl a with Notes and Le xicon, for Schools, 
Colleges, and Theological Seminaries, Pro- 


fessor Owen. The text is that of Augustus 








ie 4) 


56 


Hahn; the letter-press is in the beautiful 
“Porsonian” type, imported expressly for this 
work, Dr. Owen’s notes mostly relate to 
philologic al exegesis; they will be prized by 
the critical student. The Lexicon is abridged 
from Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon, but | 
it is also improved in some of the definitions. | 
The book is a valuable one in all respects. | 


| 


A very able Missionary Discourse has been | 
issued by Rey. Mr. Butler of Massachusets. It 
is full of missionary facts and stirring thoughts. 
(Geo, C. and, Boston.) 


' 


Another work on the Spirit Rappinge has 
appeared, from the pen of Professor Mattison. 
We shall have a “Spiritual” literature soon. 
Books, pamphlets, papers, are dropping from 
the press like the leaves of autumn. Mr. Mat- 
tison goes at his task “hammer and tongs.” 
Besides a great deal of learned argumentation, 
he brings to it the instrumentality of satire, 
and cuts scathingly right and left. His book 
will take. Its engravings, though not the best | 
epecimens of the art, are strikingly character- | 
istic. The young folks can read this book | 
without getting frightened, the old ones will 
shake their sides at it. How far it will be 
admitted to be a solution of the new mystery 
s, however, a question. So many solutions are 
now offered, that we are getting confounded | 


| 





Keligions 


Ar a recent meeting of the American Board of 
(‘ommussioners for Foreign Missions, Rey. G. W. 
Wood, Secretary of the Board, read a paper setting 


forth the oper ations of the agents of the socie ty 
in different quarters of the globe. It appeared, 
according to the report of Mr. Lyons, of the 
Sandwich Island Mission, that there had been 
a sad defection among those under his charge, 
attributable, in a great measure, to the use of 
rum the natives. From the Syrian 
mission, at Abeh, Mr. Calhoun reported en- 
c Among other things reported 
from the eastern missions is the completion of 
the Syriac edition of the Bible. Encouraging 
reports h ave also been received from the Indian 
The receipts of the Brooklyn and 


among 


yuragingly. 


missions. 
New-York society for the past year were 
$22,911 51: the expenditures for the same 


period amounted to $144 50. 


The fifth anniversary of the emancipation of 


the Vuudois, or Protestants of Piedmont, was 
lately celebrated in the Valleys and at Turin. 
The occasion called forth a lively enthusiasm 


toward the present monarch and his father, 
Charles Albert, who, on the 17th of February, 
1848, restored to his Vaudois subjects all their 
ous and civil rights. 


} 





rel) 
The Watchman and Re flector says, that out 
of one hundred and ninety Baptist Pastore in 
Massachusetts, during the four years ending 
April 1, 1852, one hundred and seventy changed 
places, six died, leaving but fourteen stationary. 
For the same period, sixty-one out of seventy- 
ne Baptist past i w-Hampshire changed 
fields of : died, leaving seven, 
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with their multiplicity. One thing is clear to 
us, that if there is preternatural agency in the 
matter, the devil has a hand in it, and we 
think the chief hand in it, whatever good 
spirits may have to do with it. 

Swormstedt & Poe, Cincinnati, have published 
The Life and Times of Kev. Allen Wiley. 
The volume is valuable as affording data for the 
ecclesiastical history of the West, especially for 
the history of Methodism. It contains sketches 
of early Methodist preachers in Indiana, and 
abundant notices of the history of the denom- 
ination in that state. Appended to the narra- 
tive are specimens of Mr. Wiley’s “skeletons” 
of sermons, and an essay, in the form of letters, 
“On Ministerial Duties.” This work is from 
the pen of Rev. F. B. Holliday, who has per- 
formed his task with skill and good taste. 
(Carlton & Phillips, New-York.) 

Rev. James Porter has published a pamphlet 
on “The Spirit Rappings, Mesmerism, Clair- 
voyance,”’ and kindred marvels. It shows the 
usual ability of his popular writings. Admit- 
ting some of the occult scientific mysteries of 
these subjects, Mr. Porter argues against their 
preternatural claims, and furnishes an impressive 


warning against their moral liabilities. All 
will admit the book to be a thorough one, what- 
ever may be their opinions on the subject. 

~~ 

Summarg. 

the remainder, settled over the same people. It 


| is believed that Connecticut, Maine, and Rhode 


| Island, would present a similar table of facts. 

| 

|} Animmense Roman Catholic Church for Italians 
is about to be erected in London. Ground 


| for it has been purchased for $37,000, mostly 

| raised by the Church in Italy. Francesco 
Gualandi, of Bologne, is to be the architect. 

| This Church is to have confessors to hear com 
fessions in all languages. 


The Free Presbyterians of Scotland have built— 
since their separation from the Established 
| Kirk—six hundred and ninety places of wor- 

ship, a college, four hundred schools, and nearly 
| five hundred manses, or parsonage houses. For 
| these purposes the people have contributed 
| nearly fifteen millions of dollars, 


The missionaries at Madagascar, in 15 years, 
taught in schools more than 10,000 children, 
formed two congregations at the capital, and ad- 
mitted to the Church nearly 2 
lished preaching stations in various towns, re- 
duced the language to writing, and prepared 
and circulated 25,000 tracts and elementary 
books, printed a dictionary of the language in 
two volumes, and translated and printed the 
Bible in their native dialect. 


} 


00 persons, estab- 


whole 

The thirty-seventh anniversary of the New 
York Female Bible Soctety Was rece ntly held at 
the American Bible Society House in Nassau- 
street, ; 
the services of a deeply-interesting character, 
rhe annual report of the treasurer was read by 


i 
} 


Jose } h Hyde, Esq., from whi 


The attendance was quite large, and 


1 it appears that 











the total receipts of the Society for the past 
year amounted to $6,388 71. Of this sum, 
$356 62 were paid to the American Bible So- 
ciety for Bibles and tracts, and $6,032 09 to 
the same society as a donation. The secreta- 


ry’s annual report was then read, from which 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


it appears that the Society is accomplishing | 
much good in aid of the American Bible Soci- 


ety, of which it is an auxiliary. 

According to the last official statement of 
the various religious confessions of the popula- 
tion of Prussia, the Roman Catholics number 
6,063,186; the Protestants 9,987,277 ; and the 
Mennonnites, members of the Greek Church, 
and Jews, 234,551; total, 16,285,014. Since 
this census the population has increased to 
17,000,000, 

In the United States there are 32 Protestant 
to 1 Roman Catholic church. There are 4 
Presbyterian, 8 Baptist, and 11 Methodist 
churches, also, to 1 Roman Catholic church. 


At Athens, Dr. King last year sold and dis- 
tributed, notwithstanding the difficulties he has 
had to encounter, 440,020 pages of various relig- 
ious publications, of which 167,553 were of the 
Holy Scriptures. He still continues his preach- 


ing service on the Sabbath without interruption. | 


The new director of all the public schools of 
mutual instruction in Greece favors the use in 
them of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
which his predecessor prohibited ; the Old Test- 
ament 





has already been placed in the Teachers’ 


Seminary at Athens. 

Reuss, Professor of Theology in the Protestant | 
Seminary at Strasburg, well known in the | 
learned world on the continent as a sound | 





lar, has published in two volumes, octavo, 


t 
in the light thrown on them by an exact and 
profound acquaintance with the older dispensa- 
tion, Professor Reuss makes it the principle of 
hi rk to exhibit, severally and separately, 
the theological views entertained by the writers 
» New Testament documents, in order that 
hat they have in common he may be led to 
and set forth “the mind of 
which he regards as the truth of God. 





gee, recognize, 


Christ,” 


a‘ History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic 
Ag Drawing his materials exclusively from | 
he New Testament, and viewing those materials 


The Free Baptist Society of Cambridgeport, 


Mass., Rev. Dr. Parker, pastor, 
$11,000 toward placing the Newton Theological 
Institution on a permanent basis. 


The income of the Wes/eyan Missionary Society | 


9 


for the year 1852 is ascertained to be 
$526,850, That for last year, not counting Mr. 
Marriott’s legacy of $50,000, was $513,650, 
show in ease on the regular income of 
last year, above the one preceding it, of $13,195. 


now 





ine 


At a r 
Missic 


United States have paid to the Indians in money 
$35,274,8 
& 


ns it was stated that since 


‘i, ul $ 
, 
l 


segregate of $ 06,000,000, 

The Scotch Episcopal Church numbers seven 
bishops, and one hundred and forty-seven clergy ; 
six of the former and sixty-two of the latter 
being of English ordination. The churches and 


ls are in all one hundred and forty—the 





ls in connection therewith cighty-three. 


contributed | 


‘ent meeting of the American Board 
1789 the | 


in lands $71,041,723, making an | 


569 





The total number of churches and chapels of all 
sects, in Scotland, is stated by a Scotch paper 
to be three thousand and eighty-four, of which 
nine hundred and ninety-four belong to the 
Established Church of Scotland, and two thou- 
sand and ninety are unendowed. 


The thirty-sixth anniversary of the New- 
York and Brooklyn Foreign Missionary Society, 
auxiliary to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, was held recently. 
The report stated that there was received by 
contributions within the last year by this 
society the sum of $23,000, and that the funds 
had gone on increasing since 1849, 


From the Journal of the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Florida, we learn 
that there are in the diocese ten Churches, and, 
besides the bishop—Right Rev. Francis H. 
tutledge, D. D.—seven clergymen and one 
candidate for holy orders. 

Rome, as appears from a recent census, con- 
tains a population of one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand, divided into fifty-four parishes, 
and among them are twenty-nine bishops, one 
thousand two hundred and eighty priests, two 
thousand and ninety-two monks and members of 
religious orders, one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-eight nuns, and five hundred and thirty- 
seven ecclesiastical pupils. The heretics of all 
shades—Turks, schismatics, Protestants, and 
unbelievers — amount, exclusive of Jews, to 
four hundred and twelve; and a very great 
number of them belong to the foreign embassies. 


The catalogue of the Andover Theological 
Institute states the number of its present pupils 
as follows :—Residents, nineteen ; seniors, twen- 
ty-eight; middle class, thirty-five; juniors, 
twenty-seven—total one hundred and _ nine, 
and nearly all graduates of colleges. Professor 
Barrows is permanently connected with the 
department of Sacred Literature. In the three 
libraries of the Institution are twenty-two 
thousand volumes. 

A large meeting was held in London recently, 
in connection with the London Missionary Society, 
for the purpose of raising a fund to send several 
missionaries and a printer to Madagascar, 
where there is said to be a good opening at 
present for the promulgation of Christianity, 
the Prince being in favor of the 
missionary cause. The required sum ($25,000) 
was expected soon to be raised. 

At a late meeting of the American Bible 
Society, eight new auxiliaries were recognized, 
one in each of the States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Alabama, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and two in Tennessee. Interesting letters were 
read from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in regard to their Jubilee meetings. A letter 
from Rey. William Wood, of Bombay, asking an 
appropriation for that mission. Another from 
Rev. R. G. Wilder, of Kalipur, to the same pur- 
port, and relating a curious Hindoo tradition in 
regard to the comparative holiness of the 
Kalipur and Benares, Ages ago the two cities 
being put into scales and weighed, the Kalipur 
outweighed Benares by just a single grain! 
Various grants of books were made for home, 
and foreign countries, together with grants of 
mey for the mission at Bombay and Kalipur. 


reigning 
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Tne Providence Conference Academy, at East 
Greenwich, R. L, appears by its catalogue 
to be in a high state of prosperity, under the 
management of the Rey. Robert Allyn and his 
ible associates. It has upwards of three hun- 
dred students, 


French papers announce that DM. Victor Lan- 
glots, absent on a voyage of archeological dis- 
covery in Asia Minor, has discovered the tomb 


and a considerable number of Greek and Ar- 


iferary 
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Record. 


At a late meeting of the London Svcicty of 
Antiquarians, Sir Henry Ellis communicated a 
transcript of a journal of the Earl of Sussex’s 
journey to Vienna, in 1566, to propose the mar- 
riage of Queen Elizabeth with the Archduke 
Charles. The original is mutilated in many 
places, owing to the fire which, upward of a 


| century ago, destroyed a portion of the Cot- 


menian inscriptions, which are stated to be of | 


great archeological value. 

Just above the square, and near the Greck 
church at Alexandria, there has been laid 
open, very recently, the foundation of what is 
believed to be the once famous Library of Alez- 
andria, destroyed by the caliph Omar. The 


of the ancient poet Aratus, at Pompeiopolis— | gives the political history of this journey. 


Camden in his “ Annals” 


The 
journal was probably written by Sir Gilbert 
Dethick, by whom the emperor was invested 
with the Order of the Garter; it gives the 
names of the towns and cities at which the 


tonian collections. 


| earl and his suite rested on their journey, with 


| 
| 


the signs of the various inns. The reception of 


| the embassy by the emperor and empress was 


ruins dug from this spot, which consist princi- | 


pally of bricks, are being sold for ordinary pur- 
poses. Lieut. Newenham, British Admiralty 
Avent, visited the spot; and he states that he 
saw there large quantities of calcined earth 
and blackened bricks, the effect of-fire. Lieut. 
Newenham brought away with him, and has 
now at Southampton, a drawing from a hand- 
sculptured blue stone, found 
among the rubbish on this spot. The drawing 
represents a winged sphere, underneath which 
is a figure like a baboon, in a sitting posture, 
vith uplifted hands. Below this are the figures 
of what are believed to be kings, over the heads 
if which are a quantity of hieroglyphics, seem- 
ngly a record of their names and titles. 


granite 


some 


Remarkable success has attended the intro- 
luction of a syllabic system of writing among 
the Cree Indians-of the shores of St. James’s 
One such syllabarium had arisen 
1824, and remains a 
striking phenomenon in the history of American 
Mr. Horden, an English Wesleyan 
nary, has already been successful in 
teaching to read and write in the syllabic 
system. A printing-press, with a font of sylla- 

The sys- 


Bay, Canada. 
among the Cherokees in 


philology. 


1issi 


bic types, has been sent out recently. 
appears equally adapted to the widely- 
tribes of the Eskimos, who fringe the 


tem 
spread 


whole cireumpolar sea, from Behring’s Straits to | 


Labrador. 

The activity of Romanism in France has 
ealled forth a counter-activity on the 
Protestants. A society (Svetete de l’Histotre du 
Protestantieme) has been founded for the purpose 

. . . 25 
of bringing to light and publishing valuable 


most courteous; its result is matter of history. 


The Newbury Female Collegiate Institute, Ver- 
mont, has issued its triennial catalogue. It is 
under the able presidency of Rey. J. E. King, and 


| is destined to have, we doubt not, a career of 
| gratifying success. 


M. Wotpeke, (of the Academy of Inscriptions 


j} and Belles-Lettres,) at Paris, has brought to 


part of | 


documents connected with the noble martyr 


tory of French Protestants. Connected with 


the society is a periodical, (Budletin,) of which 
the seventh number has appeared. In Geneva, 
», the attacks of Romanism have combined 








Protestants into a defensive phalanx. Attacked 
1 the most violent manner by the Catholic 
Abbe Combalot, the national Church of Geneva 


with the assistance of the municipal au- 
s, commenced a series of lectures in de- 


of the religious opinions which it repre- 





light a Greek manuscript of which the exist- 
ence was unknown to the learned. The origi- 


| nal is probably lost, but an Arabic translation, 


made by Abou Othman, the Damascene, has 
just turned up in an Arabic MS. in the Imperial 
Library. The work is a commentary on the 
ten books of the Elements of Euclid. The au- 
thor, whose name is Valens, is postericr to 
Ptolemy, and is perhaps the same personage, 
somewhat famous as an astrologer, and known 
by the name of Vettius Valens. The special 
value of the commentary consists in its copious 
references to the best works of the great geome- 
ter Apollonius. M. Woépceke has made an ex- 
tract of all the passages of this description, and 
purposes a conjectural restitution of the writ- 
ings of this greatest, except Archimedes, of the 
ancient mathematicians. Apollonius, it will 
be remembered, was a native of Pergamus, in 
Pamphylia, and flourished toward the year 244 
before Christ. 





The Independent Order of Odd Fellows con- 
te mplate establishing a Female Collegiat Insti- 
tute, at Abingdon, Va. It is proposed to 
erect a building to accommodate from three 


hundred to five hundred pupils. 


An edition of the writings of Jefferson is in 
course of preparation by Professor Washington, of 
William and Mary’s College, under the super- 
intendence of the Library Committee of Con- 


cress, In 1848 the appropriations were 
made for the purchase of Mr. Jefferson's 
papers from Thomas Jefferson Randolph, the 


executor of Mr. Jefferson; and for printing 
such portions of them as the joint Library 
Committee of the two houses should direct. 
During the first session of the last Congress 
another appropriation of $3,000 was made to- 
ward the printing, which Taylor & Maury, 
booksellers in Washington, have undertaken to 
execute. It is not intended to make anything 














like a complete publication of Mr. Jefferson’s 
writings, but only of the more important por- 
tions of what has been, as well as what has not 
been, already published. It is to be printed in 
the size and style of the Hamilton papers. 

A meeting was held at Ptoria, Ill., for the pur- 
pose of taking measures to establish a Presby- 
terian College in that place. Success beyond 
pectation attended the measure. Sixty 
scholarships obtained at $400 each, 
amounting to $24,000. It is believed that the 
scholarships will be increased to seventy-five. 


ex 


were 


LITERARY RECORD. 


At a late meeting of the New-York Historical | 


Society, resolutions were passed tendering 
thanks for presents of books, pamphlets, and a 
bronze copy of the gold medal given to Henry 
Clay shortly before his death. A paper was 
read by John C. Devereux, Esq., on “ William 
Penn considered as a lawgiver, a statesman, 


and eminently the apostle of civil and religious | 


liberty.” 


Of 177 ministers and licentiates connected | 


with the Mendon (Congregational) Association, 


Mase., during the first century of ‘its existence, | 


157 were graduates of colleges, Of these 157 
graduates, fifty-three, or a little over one-third, 
were graduates of Brown University. Dart- 


mouth is next highest, having had 26 gradu- 
ates in the Asseciation. Yale had 23, Harvard 
20, Amherst 17, and several others a smaller 


number. 

The Directors of the New-York Mercantile 
Library, and the Clinton Hall Association, 
have egreed that the library shall be removed 
to Astor-place. It is proposed to demolish the 
Astor-place Opera House and erect a suitable 
library building on its site. The remoyal will 
not probably be effected until January, 1854. 


The Le gislature of [linois have instructed their 


' 


senators and their representatives in Congress 
to endeavor to procure the passage of a law by 
Congress donating to each of the several states | 
public lands to the amount of $500,000, for the 
endowment of a system of industrial universi- 
ties, one in each state, to co-operate with each 
other and with the Smithsonian Institution, 


for the more liberal practical education of our 
industrial classes and their teachers. 


There is in the library belonging to the 
Academy at Germantown, Pennsylvania, the iden- 
tical telescope used by General Washington at 
the battle of Germantown, October 4, 
There is in the same library a copy of the Bi- 
ble, Geneva edition, 1610. 

Hon. Jonathan Phillips has made the liberal 
donation of $10,000 to the city of Boston in aid 
of the public library. 
i be annually appropriated for the purchase 


+ 


is to 
of books; and if, from any cause, the principal 
of the fund is reduced, the income is to be 


added until the original amount has been ac- 
cumulated. 

The annual report of the St. Loute Mercantile 
Library for the year 185” represents its affairs 
as in a most prosperous cogdition. The aggre- 
gate number of volumes now in the library is 


8,777, of which 1,478 have been added during 
the year at a cost of over $2,000—nine hun- 
dred and one volumes having been secured by 


1777. | 


The income of this sum 


571 





purchase, and five hundred and seventy-seven 
by donation. The whole number of members 
is 774. A new Library Hall is erecting for the 
association at a cost of $100,000, subscribed 
mainly by citizens of St. Louis, a single gentle- 
man, Henry D. Bacon, Esq., contributing the 
sum of $20,000. 

A collection of specimens of book-binding, 
from the earliest days of the art, is to be formed 
in the Louvre at Paris. M. Mottley, recently 
deceased, has started it by bequeathing a large 
collection which he himself had gathered. 

The Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
which was founded in 1820, has a library of 
14,000 volumes, and was never more prosperous 
than at present. Plans are being laid to erect 
a new edifice for the better accommodation of 
the Association, at a cost, with the land, of 
some $60,000. The building fund of $20,000, 
given by merchants some years since, has re- 
cently been largely increased by new donations, 
in which list the names of Abbott Lawrence, 
Nathan Appleton, Samuel Appleton, William 
Sturgis, and John P. Cushing appear, with 
$1,000 against each name. 

Leopold Von Buch, the eminent geologist, and 
the intimate friend of Humboldt, died recently 
at the age”of seventy-six. His travels have 
been very extensive, and his published works 
have been of the highest value to the science 
of geology. He stood, in the testimony of all, 
among the first men of science in his day. 


Prof. Aytoun, of the University of Edinburgh, 
has been lecturing publicly in England on the 
“Nature, Forms, and Development of Poetry.” 
Mr. Charles Millward, President of the Liver- 
pool Literary and Dramatic Society, has also 
been lecturing on the “ Life and Writings of 
Hood.” The young Sir Robert Peel on his 
“Travels on the Continent.” 


The New-York Mate Library, at Albany, is 
said to be one of the most interesting in our 
country. Additions are constantly being made, 
and those of the past year are especially worthy 
of note. Several valuable works from the library 
of the distinguished Dr. Jarvis, of Middletown, 
Conn., have been purchased. Six hundred vol- 
umes were received from the Library of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, as a present to the State, and 
make an important addition to the Italian litera- 
ture of the collection. Over one hundred yol- 
umes also sent from the Royal and 
National Library at Munich, in Bavaria. These 
embrace the transactions of the Royal Society 
of Bavaria, and the proceedings of other learned 
institutions. Presents of books have also been 
received from the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and Holland. The miscellaneous library of the 
Hon. Harmanus Bleecker, amounting to three or 
four thousand volumes, has been donated, and 
will hereafter form a part of the State col 
lection. 

Professor Koeppen has been appointed to the 
chair of history, German literature, and es- 
thetics, in Marshall College, Pa. He was for- 
merly professor in King Otho’s College, at 
Athens; and has lectured since his arrival in 
this country before the Lowell Institute, Smith- 
sonian Institution, New-York Historical Society, 
and elsewhere. 
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A soMEWHAT novel, monument’ to Nelson has 
recently been completed at Portsmouth, England. 
It consists of a structure of granite surmounted 
by an anchor—said to be the anchor carried by 
the ship Victory, granted by the Admiralty for 
this object. Che: memorial stands on the 
Southsea Beach, on the spot from which Nelson 
went on board for the last time to take the 
command of England’s fleet, and fight one of 
the greztest battles. This tribute has 
been erecté d at the expense of Lord Frederi k 
Fitzclarence. 
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A mountain of marble is said to have been 
discovered in the Great 
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size. 
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A statue of Napoleon I, in bronze, is to be 
executed by Lemaire, for the city of Lille. 
The material of which it will be composed will 
contain the metal of the cannons taken 
Austerlitz, which have been for years preserved 
at Lille. 


at 


Two large landscapes, bequeathed to the 


| nation by Mr. Turner, have been lately hung 
| up in the National Gallery at London, by the 
| side of the best specime ns of Claude, 


They are 
called “The Building of Carthage” and “ The 
Sun in Mist.” The former is the 
larger picture—and in point of time the last 
in “The rising in Mist,” 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1517, and 
was bought by the artist himself, at the famous 
De Tabk 1827, “The Carthage” 
at the Academy in 1815, and retained 
by the artist, with even then a view to the 
bequest, which has placed it where it now is. 
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interest in the work by a similar visit. 
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